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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE readers of The Ohristian Union will find 

perhaps less entertaining reading than usual in 
this issue, but more matter for serious reflection, 
more matter making it worth while for them to put 
the number by for fnture reference. A special cor- 
respondent in New York gives an account of the 
International Arbitration meeting ia Ohickering 
Hall last Saturday evening. This movement to 
secure the future settlement of international difficul- 
ties by peacefal arbitration is the beginning of a 
praetical endeavor to realize what has long been the 
hope of idealists. It is now a personal disgrace 
in most civilized communities if an individual 
undertakes to settle his personal difficulties with 
a neighbor by blows in the atreet. The time, we 


Eprvors. 


retaliation, but by arbitration ; not by each nation’s 


92 | assuming that it is wholly in the right and its neigh- 


bor wholly in the wrong, and by proceeding to 
a wager of battle, but by a submission of the 
case to peaceable negotiations, and, if they fail, 
to impartial arbitration. Mr. Page’s admirable 
paper on the Fisheries question lays the whole mat- 
ter in dispute clearly before our readers, who can 
see, by a careful perusal of this paper, exactly what 
this question is which the Oommission at Washing- 
ton are attempting to adjust. 


A special correspondent at Nashville gives an 
account of the Woman’s Ohristian Temperance 
Union meetings just brought to a close in that 
city, and accomplishes with rare skill the diffi- 
cult task of putting into two columns and 
a kalf the gist of a week’s sessions. What- 
ever our readers may think of the conclusions of 
this convention as embodied in the resolutions at 
the close, some of which appear to-us wise and some 
otherwise, and whatever they may think of women’s 
conventions in general and this one in particular, we 
hope that they will agree with us in thinking it nosmall 
thing for the women to have demonstrated that they 
are not incapacitated from public business, that the 
old-time association of ideas involved in the phrase 
‘¢ women, children, and idiots ” is as illogical as it is 
ungallant, and that, if women are not to go into 
public business, but are to be content with the work 
of home-builders and society-builders, this is not 
because they are incompetent for the work of organic 
reform, but because they voluntarily leave it for the 
more congenial if not the higher work of a less 
public but more individual and personal influence. 
Professor W. T. Harris’s paper on the relations of 
the State to education, and of education as afforded 
by the State to religion, is a very thorough discussion 
of avery profound aud fundamental question. He 
takes it wholly out of the atmosphere of political and 
rectarian partisansbip, and elucidates the great prin- 
ciples involved in the problem presented by our pub- 
lic school question. Iu view of the vigorous efforts 
just now made by the Roman Oatholic hierarchy, and 
inspired from Rome, to disintegrate our public school 
system and introduce here the system which has 
proved so disastrous and disintegrating in Oanada, 
this paper deserves the careful study of the student 
of public questions. It will well repay such a study ; 
but it will not yield its true value to anything 
less than a careful and thoughtful reading. Our 
thanks are due to some readers who have sent 
us valuable papers bearing on the question of liberty 


in the church and the missionary service, read, one 


before a Oongregational Olub of Michigan, the other 
before a Oongregational Association of Kansas. 
They fully support the positions which have been 
maintained by The Ohristian Union and were 
insisted on by the minority at Springfield. It is 


evident from the tenor of the discussion which these 


papers evoked that the love of liberty and the reso- 
lute defense of it are as strong in the West as in the 
East. We give some extracts from these papers in 
another column. 


The value of the Inter-State Commission is being 
subjected to a pretty severe test in the procaedings 
which are being taken before it against certain 
Southern railroads for discriminating against pri- 
vate ehippets if favor of the Standard Oil Trtiat. It 
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the country as effectually to crush out competitors, 
who have one after the other yielded, and either 
sold their business or gone into the Trust, rather 
than involve themselves in the delays and expenses 
of litigation. Whetherin the present case the rail- 
roads which are proceeded against have violated the 
law it is not for us to judge, but if it shall appear 
that the Inter-State Commission has really the power 
to prevent commercial favoritism, wher the favorite 
is so gigantic an organization as the Standard Oil 
Trust, it will have fully justified its existence. Oon- 
temporaneonsly with these proceedings comes a suit 
against the Chicago Gas Trust, based upon charges 
of fraud, and brought by certain of the stockholders 
of one of the corporations which has been absorbed 
by this monopoly. The plaintiffs have been bought 
off by the purchase of their stock at a high price, but 
not until the facts had been made public in the news- 


papers. It appears that this Trust controls both the 


electric and the gas light in Ohicago, and that the 
same parties, though, we believe, under a different 
organization, have established a similar control in 
Philedelphia. Though the private complainants in 
the Chicago case have been satisfied, the public rights 
have not been protected. Repeated experience has 
demonstrated that the lighting of a town or city, as 
well as the furnishing it with water, should either be 
done by the municipality or under laws regulating 
both the quality of the article supplied and the price 
to be charged for it. It is only a question of time 
when this principle will be recognized by the public 
and enforced by legislation, and the movement 
toward its consummation appears now to be tolerably 
rapid. 


Herr Most is, as we go to press, still on trial for 
making incendiary speeches, under those sections of 
the Penal Oode which prohibit unlawful assemblies, 
and which make it a penal offense whenever three or 
four persons threaten or attempt to do an unlawful 
act, accompanied by the powerof immediate execu- 
tion of such threat. Herr Most is the Bombastes 
Furioso of the Anarchists, a man who makes his 
capital out of very large talk and very small deeds. 
The arrest and trial of such a man is of very little sig- 
nificance except as it calls attention to the principle 
involved in the right of free speech. It needs to be 
said again and again that the right of free speech is 
nota right tosav anything one pleases, but a right to 
speak without previous censorship ; the speaker must, 
however, be held responsible for the natural results 
of his speech, as for the natural results of his action. 
As the right to bear arms is a constitutional right, 
while the citizen is responsible for any injury which 
he may inflict either by the malicious or careless use 
of his arms, so the right to speak without let or hin- 
drance is a necessary right in a free country, but 
none the leas he who exercises it must answer for 
the consequences if in the exercise he violates the 


rights of his neighbor, as by slander, or the right of — 


the community, as by stirring men up to a breach of 
the peace. The principle itself is as simple in the 
one case as it is in the other, though the application 
of that principle by the courts of law in particular 
cases is accompanied by very serious difficulty. 


‘The exciting campaign in Atlanta, Georgia, which 
ended in Prohibition defeat on Saturday, was in one 
respect amusingly odd. The leaders of the opposing 
forees were Oaptain Howell 4nd Colonel Grady, 
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both editors of the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution.” Edi- 
torially this j »urnal remained non-committal ; but its 
neutrality simply made it the battlefield for the 
opposing forces. In one cclamn appeared a ‘‘com- 
munication ” from Oaptain Howell, declaring that to 
his personal knowledge there were fifty-seven open 
saloons in the c’ty, conducting a profitable business 
while paying no license ; in another column, written 
in Mr. Grady’s well-known style, a strong plea for 
prohibition on the gronnd that it has restricted and 
might prohibit. Up to the ve-:y last, both sides 
professed absolute assurance of victory. Oa elec- 
tion day the scene was similar tu that in Rome, 
Georgia, last spring. The color line was complete- 
ly broken. White women and colored women 
worked side by side, some serving coffee, others 
singing hymne, and still others beseeching the 
negro voters to vote for prohibition. At one 
precinct an old colored man is said to have ex- 
clained: ‘‘Bless de Lawd! I’se lived to see 
de culled folks a3 good as the white.” Generally 
speaking, the liquor men had the colored vote on 
their side. The majority in favor of abandoning 
prohibition was 1140; last year prohibition was 
carried by 228 majority. Two things must be said 
in explanation of th’s appraert change in public 
sentiment: one, that 2,000 more voters registered 
this year tran last; the other, that the prohibition 
was not absolute, that the law allowed domestic wine 
to be sold, and that the Prohibitionistsfclaimed that 
this made the evasion of the law against stronger 
liquors easy. The reversal of last year’s vote, how- 
ever, and the experience meanwhile, confirms the 
lesson taught by similar experiences in other locali- 
ties, both in this country and in Oanada, that prohi- 
bition must be carried by more than a mere majority 
to be either effectual or permanent. The value of 
law depends upon its permanence and steadiness. A 
system of restriction, growing more and more 
restrictive as public sentiment grows stronger, is far 
better than a prohibitory system imposed by a 
majority of 228 on a resisting minority, to be set 
azide a year later in favor of a freer use of liquor 
than would have been known but for the inevitable 
reaction after an unsuccessful experiment. 


Almost forty years ago the real estate owned by 
the Roman Catholic Ohurch in Mexico was confis- 
cated and became the proparty of the Government. 
As this property amounted to at least one-fourth 
of the entire real estate of Mexico, it apparently 
represented an enormous addition to the Gov. 
ernment funds. Its value was then estimated at 
not less than $300 000,000. The Ohurch did not 
part with these great possessions without strenuous 
antagonism, ani the result of its skillful and per- 
sistent opposition has been to excite such a general 
feeling of insecurity respec‘ing the titles of par- 
chasers that the Government has been able to realize 
very little from this colossal sequestration. Such 
property as has been soli was parted with at a frac- 
tion of its value, and a large part still remains on 
the hands of the Government. President Diaz pro- 
poses to meet this difficulty by a law which he has 
just submitted t» the Mexican Oongress, which 
authoriz33 the Treasury to issue certificates to all 
thore who have already purchased parts of this 
property, or who shall become purchasers of it, 
which shall be regarded by the courts as conveying 
a paramount title. The bill also expands the opera- 
tion of the former act of confiscation so as to include 
the property which has since come into the possession 
of the Church, buildings in actual use for purposes 
of worship or charity to be exempted. 


The restlessness of the Arab3 and some of the other 
Mohammedan populations of the Ea3t shows nosigns 
of subsidence, and the death of the Mahdi has by no 
means ended the aggressive spirit which he repre- 
sented. When the Eaglish devided some time ago 
to evacuate Egyp*', the Mahdi’s army began at once to 
descend the Nile, and the evacuation was immediate- 
ly stopped. The Government has now decided to 
withdraw ali its troops, except about three thousand 
men, who will be stationed at Alexandria. As soon 
as this fact became known in Ezypt the army which 
has been hanging on the outskirts reappeared in 
cousiderable force on the Nile. <A body of Ezyptian 
troops has been sent against them, and if they are 
beaten, as is very likely, the Eaglish will again be 
compelled to choose between giving up Egypt entire- 
ly or fighting the Soudanese. There is little doubt 
but that the latter alternative would be accepted. 


What makes the persistence of the Mahdi’s army 
more significant is the report that the chiefs of tribes 
in Arabia are in communication with the Soudanese 
leaders and that there is a general plan to replace the 
Khalif by an Arab. The feeling is said to be widely 
extended, and systematic agitation is being carried 
on among the Sondanese and in Arabia. If there 
is any truth in this statement, Europe may be called 
upon t> confront an entirely new aspect of the 
Eastern question. 


The large and distinguished audiences which at- 
tended the Authors’ Readiogs in this city on Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons cordially indorsed the pleas 
for justice in the matter of copyright, and their 
interest may be interpreted as prophetic of the near 
approach of a more earnest and honest consideration 
of the question by the Am2rican people. Mr. Lowell, 
in his admirable address, stated the principle involved 
with characteristiv point and clearness : 


**One of the chief pleas in favor of a probibitive tariff on 
foreign manufactures is that it protects our workmen 
against uoderpaid workmen of other countries. Now, I 
may be allowed to repeat what I said before the committee 
of the Senate, that our authors are the only workers amorg 
us who are forced to compete with men who receive no 
wages atall. Itis no argument against us that we are in- 
considerable in number, for are we not constantly assured 
that it isthe duty of a wise Government to protect and 
foster smal: industries that they may thrive and grow into 
great ones? But we are told that international copyright 
would make books dearsr. If it made a great many books 
reprinted here dearer I should not besorry. But there is good 
reason to think that it would make them cheaper, for the 
laws of trade are beyond the reach of legislation, and the 
dea'ers in books would find themselves obliged to conform 
with the requirements of the market of greatest demand. 
That market,is aiready here, or soon will be. Already the 
tendency toward larze and cheap editions is growing very 
noticeably in Eagland and France. Whether, if we had an 
international copyright, ‘he books should be manufactured 
here or in England seems to me a question of subsidiary 
importance. The only way in which we can protect our- 
selves against the English author is, not by taxing his books, 
but by paying him honestly for his labor, as we already pay 

gn worker in ideas, the inventor, through his 
patent. It has been gravely proposed to protect the native 
hen, and is it extravagant to ask as much for the native 
author? By what machinery our object could be best ac- 
complished is a question answered differently by those even 
who are friendly to it. ... For myself I prefer that the 
argument should rest, no! upon interest or expediency, but 
upon honesty and jartice. A cause which has a moral 
purpose behind it is stronger.”’ 


There seems to be a growing agreement that the 
American Board should cease to ba a close cor- 
poration, and become, as all the other missiozary 
boards of the Protestant evangelical denominations 
of the country are, a representative organization. 
We say that this is a growing conviction, not merely 
because it is expressed very explicitly by Dr. Storrs 
in his letter of acceptance, but also because conserv- 
ative journals are beginning to recogniza practically 
the righteousness of this demand—the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tiovalist” by obtaining a vote of the honorary mem- 
bers on the question before the Board at Springfield, 
and now the New York ‘‘Observer” by an en- 
deayor to obtain a vote of the pastors of New Eng- 
land upon the same question. Its letter ot inquiry was 
sent, it says, to ‘‘ at least every pastor in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island ;” we presume, 
however, it means to every Oongregational pastor. 
It, at last reporte, had received replies from 263 
pastors ; of these 243 opposed the hypothesis of after- 
death probation, and 197 “‘ very generally indorsed 
the recent policy of the American Board’s Pruden- 
tial Oommittee.” This majority is not quite so over- 
whelming as it will appear to be to the readers of the 
‘‘Observer,” for that paper does not tell its readers 
that there are in the three States mentioned 773 
pastors and stated supplies—and the denomination 
recognizes no official difference between the two—so 
that the ‘‘ Observer” has received replies from only 
about one-third of the constituency seddressed. The 
letters, extracts of which it publishes, would ‘also 
have more weight—or less, we cannot tell which—if 
the names of the writers were appended. As an 
expression of public opinion, anonymous letters, no 
matter how numerous, are not of great weight; and 
as a vote, a ballot which represents only one-third of 
a constituency is not more conclusive. Weare glad 
to see, however, that the New York ‘‘ Observer” 
recognizes the right of the supporting churches to a 
voice in the administration of the Board, and we 
hope to see it seconding, with its conservative ir fia- 
ence, the recommendation of Dr. Storrs to have such 
changes made in the constitution or methods, or 
both, of the Board, as will give the churches a voice 
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in it, in some better and more efficient form than by | 
anonymous letters in the columns of a newspaper. 


We rarely enter into any questions which have been 
opened in the colamns of our contemporaries, by 
publishing replies to their statements or controvert- 
ing their opinions. But there are times when justice 
seems to require such intervention. Dr. McKenzie, 
at Springfield, called attention to the fact that the 
American Board had called on its Otis and Swett 
legacies for $200,000 during the last year to prevent 
a deficit; and Dr. Newman Smyth, in a sermon 
preached after the Springfield meeting, repeated this 
statement. For this they were both called to account 
as false accusers of their brethren. Dr. Smyth pro- 
ceeded to investigate the matter, and sent tothe ‘‘Ad- 
vance ” the results of his investigation in what seems 
to us, after a careful reading of the manuscript, to 
be a perfectly courteous response to the charge and 
a fair sustainment of the original statements of Dr. 
McKenzie and himself. The same letter contained a 
reassertion of the statement that the ‘‘ caucus” had 
substantially agreed upon the resolutions to bs pre- 
sented to the Springfield meeting, and his reasons for 
believing that statement to be trues. The ‘‘ Advance” 
refused to publish the leitar. Dr. Smyth now sends 
to us his facts and figures in reference to the fivan- 
cial conditien of the Board mora at length, and we 
think it an act of simple justice to him to give them 
to the public. We do not give so much of the 
rejected letter as relates to the action of the 
caucus,” although it appears to afford adequate 
justification for Dr. Snyth’s statement; bu: the 
‘*caucus’’ is a thing of the past, and we propose to 
let the dead bury their dead. But the financial condi- 
tion of the American Board coucerns the present 
and the future; the churches and tha public have a 
right to know fully and absolutely the facts relating 
to it; and there isspecial reason for such knowledge 
when at two successive meetings of the Board the 
friends of the administration have refused to allow 
the administration to be investigated by a committee, 
the constitution of which they could certainly have 
prevented from being hostile or unfairly prejudiced. 
We need hardly add that our columns are open to 
any statement respecting this matter which any 
one authorized to speak for the Board may wish 
to make as to the expenditure of these two legacies, 
and the danger of a deficit in the treasury of the 
Board. 


The New York ‘‘ Evangelist” epitomizes in an 
editorial the objections in the South to organic union | 
between the Southern and Northern Presbyterian 
Charches. These are (laying aside all side issues) _ 
two: ‘‘ The question of the negro, and the presence 
of the new-school element in our [ he Northern] 
Church.” These two reasons it finds stated by Dr. 
Vaughan, of Virginia, in the Octobsr number of tke 
‘Presbyterian Quarterly” (Southern). According 
to the ‘‘Evangelist’s” report, Dr. Vaughan, speak- 
ing for his Southern brethren, demands guarantees 
that the colored man shall go out from, and pledge 
himself never to come back into, the Presbyteries 
aud Synods of the united church, and the united 
church shall formally repudiate the views of theol- 
ogy and the liberty of faith maiutained within the 
new-school portion of the Northern Presbyterian 
Oburch. If Dr. Vaughan correctly represents South- 
ern sentiment, and the New York ‘Evangelist ” 
correctly represents Dr. Vaughan, it is very clear 
that under such conditions organic union would be 
formal, not real. Organic union must follow spirit- 
ual union, and, though we have no authority to 
speak for the Presbyterian Church, we are very 
greatly mistaken if even a very natural desire to see 
the present sectional division at an end, and the 
entire Presbyterian Ohurch one, will induce North- 
ern Presbyterians to consider the question of betray- 
ing the brotherhood of man and surrendering liberty 
and catholicity of thought. If the gulf between the 
two churches is as wide as the article in the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelist” indicates, it would be idle to attempt to 
bridge it over by a formal union. We must wait 
uatil liberty and fraternity have found their way - 
into the Southern Ohurch, in which apparently, if 
Dr. Vaughan’s testimony may be trusted, they have 
now no lodgment. 


A considerable stir has been excited in Methodist 
circles, especially in the South, by a curious episode 
in Nashville, Tenn. A Methodist preacher a few 
weeks ago took occasion to denounce, not only the 
theater, but members of the theatrical profession, 


with considerable vehemence, not to say bitterness, 
and somewhat of a sensation was produced when 
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Miss Emma Abtott, the well-known actress, who was 
attending the church, rose in her seat at the close 
of the sermon and entered a/protest against the 
preacher’s denunciation of fer profession. Of 
course the newspapers took/ it Presently a 
letter appeared criticising the,preacher and his 
sermon for the vehemence of his attack. And when 
it appeared that the author of this letter was him- 
self a Methodist minister, who had been a Presiding 
Elder, and was at the time Missionary Treasurer for 
the Methodist Church, South, the excitement was 
considerably increased, and a movement was made 
by some members of that Church, who have more 
- faith in ecclesiastical discipline than in free discus- 
sion, to suspend him from his office for his audacity. 
One or two Conferences, in fact, called for his resigna- 
tion, his sole offense being, so far as we can ascertain 
the facts, that, while he disapproved theater-goicg 
as theaters are now constituted, he had a hope of 
the future purification of the theater. ‘‘ It is not,” 
he said, ‘‘amusement as sucb, it is not books as 
such, it is not theaters as such, but of all these that 
cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus, that 
the Ohurch forbids.” Inthe interest of peace he has 
since retracted his articles, so far as they may be 
construed to defend Miss Abbott’s protest, and de- 
clares explicitly his disapproval of ‘‘ any attendance 
at theaters by members of our Church.” 


Js 


Without presuming to sit in jadgment on any of 
ihe parties to this three-cornered controversy, we 
desire to take this occasion to give our strongest in- 
dorsement to the general princip!e laid down by Dr. 
Kelley, as quoted above. I.is not theaters as such 
which the Ohristian Church should condemn, but 
those only that cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The theater isamongthe ‘all 
thirgs” which Paul declares to belong to the Chris- 
tian. The discipline which condemns all dramatic 
- art belongs to the school ard the epoch which con- 
demned all pictures, all statuary, all novels, and 
which led John Wesley to allow in a school which he 
established no time for the children to play, because 
life was too short and too serious to be wasted in 
sport. Dramatic art is legitimate art ; as legitimate 
as literature, painting, or statuary. It is true that 
it has its own peculiar disadvantages ; true that it 
is far more difficult to discriminate between good and 
bad plays than between good and bad books; true 
that there is more immorality on the stage than 
there is among artists or authors, though probably 
not more than there was among the latter class in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. But such im- 
morality affords no basis for a wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the profession, any more than corruption 
among politicians for a wholesale denunciatioa of 
legislators, or Bohemianism among reporters for the 
wholesale denunciation of the press, or narrowness, 
bigotry, and partisanship in religious newspapers 
for a wholesale denunciation of religious journalism. 
The church by its undiscriminating abuse of the 
stage shares the responsibility for its condition, and 
will continue to share that responsibility until it 
- grows wiser. With every reputable journal in Amer- 
ica and every great magazine treating the opera and 
the theater as legitimate art, and the leaders in the 
dramatic profession as members of society worthy of 
honor for the services which they are rendering 
society, it is worse than idle, it is positively injurious, 
for the church to treat all theater. going as a disci- 
plinary offense, and all theaters as instruments of 
the devil. 


The ‘*‘ Northwestern Presbyterian” is our author- 

ity for the statement that one Oaristian teacher 
among the Dakota Indians, supported entirely by the 
contributions of Iadian churches, and herself unable 
to speak a word of Eaglish, but teaching the Ohris- 
tian religion to the Dakota Indians, ha3 been official- 
ly instructed by an Indian inspector that her school 
is contrary to the G»vernment orders and must im- 
mediately close. We rather think this inspector bas 
not heard the latest advices from Washington ; we do 
not believe that he is authorized by the Administra- 
tion to close a school which is exclusively and dis- 
tinctively a mission school, taught by an Indian wko 
does not know Eaglish, and supported by Indians 
whoare themselves Ohrietian. Indeed, the ‘‘ North- 
western Presbyterian” reports that the facts have 
been laid before the President and the Indian Oom- 
missioner, who were astonished, as they well might 
be, at the interpretation which was put upon the 
order prohibiting instruction in the Indian language, 
and who promised that there should be no interfer- 
ence with such Christian missionary work. 


Th OHRISTTIA 


Those people who find a certain satisfaction in dis- 


covering that their own bad qualities are shared by 
others will rejoice in the reports which have been 
forwarded by cable descriptive of the cordiality of 
Mr. Sullivan’s recoption in England. It is not many 
months since we were recording the fact that this 
notorious pugilist had been accorded a public recep- 
tion in Boston. In England his welcome seems to 
have been quite as cordial as that extended to ‘‘ Baf- 
falo Bill,” although it is incredible that the aame 
doors which flew open at the approach of Mr. Oody 
will also fly open at the approach of Mr. Sullivan. 
Serions people, however, who would like to confine 
the vices of the world to themselves, will be sorry to 
know that the same vulgarity which makes it possi- 
ble for such a man as Sullivan to gain notoriety in 
this country prevails in England. It is absurd to 
mention the matter of what is technically known 
as ‘‘sport” in conneetion with a prize fighter. Mr. 
Sullivan stands for brutality and not for sport, and 
any recogoition of him by respectable people is an 
indorsement of prutality. 


GENERAL News —The Kentucky Oourt of Appeals 
has given a decision that against a prosecution under 
a law prohibiting the sale of liquor in a county it is 
not a valid defense to plead a vested right to sell 
under the guarantee of the general law and the 
State Oonstitution.——Lord Lyons, the English Em- 
bassador at Paris, has suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
——tThe missionary William Duncan has succeeded 
in removing 800 Metlakalitlas from British Oolumbia 
to Alaska.——Latest reports say that the condition 
of the German Crown Prince is now considered a 
little more hopeful. The annual report of the 
L‘fe Saving Service, just issued, shows that in 332 
disasters the past year, the Service assisted in saving 
6 272 lives.——The report that-Mr. Gladstone is 
thinkirg of visiting this country next spring is 
denfed.——It is reported thet many of the men in 
Stanley’s expedition have died from hunger and ex- 
haustion.—A detachment of the Salvation Army 
was attacked and stoned by a mobin Quiebec.—— 
The New York Court of Appeals has unanimously 
reversed the decision of the General Term in the 
Jacob Sharp case. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


HE Ministerial crisis in France has become a 
Presidential crisis, and on Friday the Senate 
and Ohamber of Deputies will meet in Versailles as a 
Congress to elect President Grévy’s successor. The 
politicians have successfally introduced the Irish 
boycott into politics, ard have forced the President 
of the Republic to resign bis office in the second year 
of his second term. By refusing to hold office under 
him they have secured the fruits of what is essen- 
tially an unconstitutional action ; they have forced 
the head of the State to retire by a combination 
which had for its end to make it impossible for him to 
carry on the government. It was not the intention 
of the fram2rs of the present French Oonstitution to 
make the Presidency dependent on the will of the 
Chambers ; the President is elected to serve fora 
term of seven years, and the only constitutional way 
of removing him from offics is by due process of im- 
peachment and trial. President Grévy was unques- 
tionably right in refusing to resign, because a res'g- 
nation under the circumstances would establish a 
very dangerous precedent. But French politicians 
are selfish beyond most politicians, and for what they 
considered a party advantage they have seriously 
jeopardized the stability of the Republic. Hereafter 
a President can be forced to resign at any time by a 
boycott on the part of the men who ought to be his 
supporters ; instead of turning out his ministers, they 
will hereafter turn him out. The danger of the 
precedent is clear enough to all who know anything 
of French politics. Hereafter the corstitutional defi- 
nition of the term duriog which the President shall 
hold office will go for nothing ; he will be turned out 
of the E'ysé3 whenever it suits the convenience of 
the Deputies. 

The attempt to combine the English and American 
systems has apparently failed. Anelective President, 
with a term nearly twice as long as the term of the 
Presidency in this country, aud with very consider- 
able powers, cannot conduct a government by the 
aid of a minist'y responsible to the Obamber of 
Deputies and subject toconstant chargs. The Frerch 
must logically accept one or other of the two 
systems: either the President must become a mere 
figurehead, presiding over a ministry not responsible 
. to him and who shall constitute the real government 


— 


of France, or the Presidency must assume some- 
thing of the stable and powerful character of the 
office under our own Constitution. It is easy to see 
in which direction political evolation will probably 
move in the near future. The politicians have 
discovered a short and easy way of ousting the Exec- 
utive, and the proposition has already been made to 
abolish the Presidency and the Sonate and vest all 
the legislative and executive functions in the 
Ohamber of Deputies. This means a return of all 
the evils of demagoguery which have cursed France 
in times past and have invariably prepared the way 
for political reactions of the most pronounced kind. 
It is the inability of the French to submit to the 
discipline of self-denial, to accept the slow but in- 
evitable processes of political education, which fills 
their history with such uncertainty and the hearts of 
their well-wishers with s»mething very like despair. 
Although capable of the most self forgetfal patriot- 
ism when great crises come, they seem entirn ly inca- 
pable of self-restraint in the ordinary conduct of 
affairs. They are unwilling to wait for results which 
only time and patience—the two great elements in 
national education—can bring to them; to satisfy a 
petty jealousy, to gain a temporary advantage, they 


are willing to risk the Republic itself. 


What France especially needs at this time is the 
thorough loyalty of Republicans of all shades to the 
Republic. Unfortunately, this is precisely the qual- 
ity which is apparently lacking in the Ohamber of 
Deputies. The Radical Republicans, headed by M. 
Olémenceau, have played into the hands of the Mon- 
archists instead of co- .perating with the Oonserva- 
tive Republicans. These three groups make up the 
Ohamber of Deputies, and in order to sustain and 
Cary On a goveroment it is necessary that, on some 
basis of compromise, two of the sections should act 
together. The Deputies are so divided that if party 
lines were strictly drawo no government could 
stand. H2retofore there have been concessions on 
the part either of the Oonservatives or the 
Radical Republicans, which have made it pos- 
sible for President G évy to conduct the Adminis- 
tration. The peril of the situation lies in the 
fact that the opposition is disloyal to the Govern- 
ment. 


the form of the government ; they relate to questions 
of policy and political action. But in France the 
Monarchists are striving to destroy the government 
under which they Jive. Consequently the Republi- 
cans are charged w:th a great responsibility, which 
ought to soften political differences and give sobriety 
and moderation to political discussions. So far as 
we can judge at this distance, Olémenceau has 
been made the tool of the Monarchists, and has pre- 
cipitated a much sharper crisis than he intended to 
bring about. All the enemies of the Republic are 
rej»iciug over the results ofthe intrigue. There is 
no Republican who can carry into the Presidential 
office, the moral inflaence of which is already weak- 
ened, as we have indicated, anything like the weight 
of M. Grévy. Ferry, De Freycinet, O!émenceau, and 
other possible candidates have all excited strong an- 
tagonisms, or are already discredited by reason of 
past political action. There isin French public life 
no man of commanding position and charac‘er who 
can impress himself upon the people from the posi- 
tion out of which M. Grévy has now been ousted. 
The outcome will probably be a series of short-lived 
and very inefficient executives. 

Fortunately, the enemies of the Republic are in no 
condition to improve their opportunity. The Bona- 
partists are the inheritors of a tradition already worn 
threadbare, and the Monarchists, supporting the 
Orleans interest, find their leaders at present very 
much out of favor in Europe because of their inces- 
sant intrigues So purely selfish has the family 
policy been of late, and so widespread and unscrupu- 
lous have been their intrigues, that Europe is just at 
this moment strongly irritated against them. The 
state of feeling is shown by the almost universal 
credence given t> the story that the forged letters 
of Bismarck’s, which had such weight with the 
Tsar, were prepared by the Orleanist faction. 
The time is not distant when French politicians will 
look back with regret to the administration of the 
man whom they have now dislodged. President 
G évy has been in no sense a brilliant executive, 
but he has been an eminently safe and judicious one. 
Without brilliant talents of any sort, his career has 
been one of honorable indastry and of continuous 


growth through steady application and high charae- 
ter. He was by nature a Conservative, although 


In most countries g>verned by parliaments 
the differences between the parties do noi relate to 
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Liberalism in politics was his inheritance. A care- 
ful, indefatigable, though never brilliant advocate, 
with a single icterruption he held steadily on his 
professional way until 1871, when he became promi- 
nent as President of the National Assembly, and in 
1879 was unanimously elected by the Republicans to 
the Presidency. His intimate association with M. 
Wilson has been very unfortunate for his political 
influence, although no complicity has yet been estab- 
lished between the two, and probably M. Grévy’s bit- 
terest enemies do not really believe that the Presi- 
dent ever profited by the corruption of his son-in- 
law. 


A FRANK QUESTION FRANKLY 
ANSWERED. 


The editorial in the last Christian Union on withholding 
contributions to the American Board by the dissatisfied 
minority has raised some questions which [ should like to 


have answered : 

1. If the conditions were reversed, and the present minor- 
ity were the majority, would you then advise the minority to 
stop giving until the majority were brought to reason? I 
could see some justice in that, because in that case the 
minority would be giving their money to propagate what 
they regard as fatal heresy. But as things are, I do not see 
the justice of it. Even the minority make no complaint of 
the kind or quality of the Gospel that is taught to the 
heathen now. All—with very few exceptions—declare it to 
be the same old Gospel which they themselves believe. Then 
why not give their m»ney to have it preached ? 

2 Does the ‘*‘ capital’’ which the American Board is said 
to have on hand refer to the Otis and Swett legacies? If so, 
does not the editorial give a wrong impression, as it is well 
known that these legacies are devoted to special purposes 
outside of the general work ? 

3. Was the editorial intended to strike at the‘life of the 


Board ? 
4. Ought minorities or majorities to rule in republics, 


societies, etc. 7 A. 
HESE are frank questions fairly put, and we 
give them a frank and candid reply. 

1. The majority at Des Moines and Springfield re- 
fused to allow the complaints of the dissatisfied to be 
inquired into by a committee of investigation, refused 
to allow the minority to be represented on the Pru- 
dential Oommittee by men of their own choice, 
elected only one member of the minority as a cor- 
porate member and elected him only upon an inde- 
pendent and separate nomination, and refused to 
allow any one to be appointed as a missionary who 
did not accept Dr. Alden’s dogma of the decisive na- 
ture of this life’s probation for all men, whether they 
had ever heard of the Gospel or not. If the condi- 
tions had been revers:d, if the liberals had refused 
to allow an administration for which they were re- 
sponsible to be investigated by an impartial commit- 


tee, if they had refused to allow any man appointed 


as missionary whoagreed with Dr. Alden in theology, 
if they had refused to allow Dr. Alden’s supporters 
apy repr sentation in the Prudential Committee by 
men of their own choice, and any adequate represen- 
tation in the corporate membership of the Baard, we 
should have advised conservatives to withhold con- 
tributions from the American Board and to send to 
the missionary fields through other channels ; only, 
we should have given that advico promptly in the 


‘issue of The Ohristian Union immadiately following 


the meeting at which such action was taken. 

2 If you will read with care Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
letter in this issue of The Ohbristian Union, you will 
see that there is at least reason to doubt whether the 
Otis and Swett legacies have been devoted to special 
purposes outside of the general work. If they have 
been used for general work, they still can be so used. 
We do not understand that in the bequest, in either 
case, there is anything to forbid such a use. 

3. The editorial in question was not intended to 
strike at the life of the Board; it was intended to 
preserve the life and peace of the churches. A great 
many pastors were and are in perplexity, wishing, on 
the one hand, not to allow the foreign work of their 
churches to be diminished, and, on the other, not to 
introduce into their churches the divisions which 
dogmatism has introduced into the American Board. 
The object of our editorial was to show them a way 
out of their difficulty ; namely, by making it easy for 
their members to contribute to the foreign work 
either through the American Board or through some 
other channel, as taey severally might sea fit. The 
evil of diminished receipts in the American Board 
woald be insignificant compared with the evil of the 
introduction of strife aaddebate into the local 
churches. 

4. Majorities ought torule. Butif the majority 
in a close corporation so rules as to disturb the faith 
ef the public in that corporation, and the public 


have no representation in the corporation and no 
means of directly changing either its organization or 
its policy, the public are not bound to continue their 
support of it. The majority must rule in the 
Board ; but the majority in the Board have no right 
to rule over the non-representative constituency of 
the churches. The members of the Board must ac- 
cept the result of the votes at Des Moines and 


| Springfield until the majority chooses to change it ; 


but the churches are not bound by that action, 
because the churches are not represented in the 
Board. Each church must judge for itself its duty 
under the circumstances. 

We should prefer to turn our attention to other 
issues, bat we could not fairly leave these questions 
unanswered, and we have given them what we hope 
our correspondent, and those whom he represents, 
will regard as an entirely kindly, candid, and fair- 
minded reply, whether they agree with the reply or 
not. 


NOT A PARALLEL. 


ERTAIN of our labor reformers are fond of com- 
; paring America in the nineteenth century with 
Rome in the first and France in the eighteenth, and 
of progoosticating a revolution in America analogous 
to, if not parallel with, those which swept over the 
Roman and the French Empires. That there is some 
resemblance is very true, but those who make this 
comparison forget, it sppears to us, some differences 
that ave far greater and more fundamental than the 
resemblances. Not least among these is the contrast in 
spirit between the aristocracy of France and of Rome. 
The revolution in tho Jatter countri's was produced 
because in the one case the patricians, and in the 
other case the nobility, resisted every attempt at 
peaceful progress. In America, on the contrary, 
the men of wealth and the men of thought are 
actively engaged in endeavoring to promote popular 
progress and prepare for a democracy of industry 
and of wealth. Not only in the Caristian pulpit 
and in the Ohristian press has there been earnest 
advocacy of the rights and interests of the wage- 
working class, but among employers there has been 
an equally serious endeavor to promots their devel- 
opment and their enrichment. Two or three weeks 
ago we reported the dedication of a building in this 
city erected for the benefit of the employees of the 
railroads that enter at the Grand Central Station—a 
dedication in which Mr. Ohauncey M. Depew repre- 
sented the aristocracy of wealth and Bishop Potter 
the church. This building, in equipment not in- 
ferior to that of the finest club-houses in the city, 
was erected and given by Mr. Vanderbilt. We 
reported week before last the dedication of a some- 
what similar building constructed and given to the 
use of his employees by Mr. Warner, at Bridgeport, 
the services being graced by the attendance of Mrs. 
Cleveland, and the spokesman of the occasion being 
the Rev. Robert Oollyer. These are simply typical 
illustrations of a spirit which finds its manifestations 
in similar efforts on a small scale all over the coun- 
try. Week bofore last, in one of the manufacturing 
towns of this State, we visited one of the most 
charming libraries, constracted by men of wealth 
wholly for men without means, one dollar a year 
giving all the privileges of it. We have reported 
during the last twelve months something like a sogre 
of experiments at profit-sharing inaugurated by 
employers at different points in the country. We 
think reformers will find it difficult to discover any- 
thing parallel to this in the action of either the 
Bourbon aristocracy of France or the patricians of 
Rome. 

It is true that only a small proportion of em- 
ployers have as yet made experiments of this kind, 
and it is also true that not a few of these experi- 
ments have failed of success. But neither fact isa 
cause for discouragement or gives reason to doubt the 
good-will of the great body of employers in America. 
There are many men who possess the talent and 
training necessary to conduct great enterprises ac- 
cording to the precedents and methods which past 
experience have established ; and there are not a few 
prophetic students, idealists, who are able to suggest 
novel plans that are worthy at least of consideration, 
if not of actual trial. But it requires a rare com- 
bination of genius, practical good sense, and ex- 
ecutive force to devise and make successful new 
methods, and in the effort many failures must be 
anticipated. It is as difficult to spend money wisely 
in benefaction as it is to acquire it by thrift and 
industry. It is far more difficult to organize those 
new mrethods of co-operation, which will lead for- 


ward to new relations between employer and em- 
ployed, than to maintain successfully a prosperous 
business according to methods already established. 
It must be anticipated that in the discussion many 


chimerical schemes will be proposed, and in experi- — 


ments many unsuccessful schemes will be attempted . 
but the simple fact that so many men are studying 
the problem of capital and labor with a sincere and 
serious purpose of effectually making the laborer a 
true partner witb the capitalist and a true sharer of 
the profits of the world’s industry, is a hopeful 
augury that whatever evolution public well-bemng 
requires will be peacefully wrought. Where there 
is a will there is a way ; and the way toward the 


establishment of a democracy of wealth and industry, 


though difficult to find, will yet ba found. Where 
there isso much good-will earnestly looking for it and 
so little deliberate purpose to impede or resist it, we 
may pursue our quest in a spirit of serene if not of 
exalted hopefulness. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE OF WORK- 
INGMEN. 


HE most important step yet taken by Prince 
Bismarck in the way of State interference in 
behalf of the working classes consists in the insur- 
ance measures which during the last four years have 
been passed by the Garman Parliament. The details 
of these measures are published in the current num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” and 
their main outlines are worth attention. 

In the mining indusiries in Germapy compulsory 
insurance is no new thing. For several centuries 
voluntary associations have existed, insuring miners 
against sickness, permanent injury, and death, by 
means of premiums paid by mine-owners and work- 
men. In mavy of the States membership in such 
associatious has for a long time been obligatory upon 
employers and employed. Tae recent legislation has 
been merely the extension of this principle to the 
manufaciuring and mechanical industries. 

To @ great extent the local governments are made 
the agents for carrying ont the projects of the Impe- 
rial Insurance Bureau. The bsenefits of this munic- 
ipal insurance (Gemeindekranken versicherung) are 
extended to domestic servants who may wish to take 
advantage of it. In case of sickness the insured 
workman or workwoman is entitled to gratuitous 
medical attendance, medicine, splints, and similar 
appliances. In case of disability from work, the 
insured is granted for each working day, beginning 
with the third after the sickness begins, a sick pay of 
one-half of the daily pay of ordinary laborers in the 
locality. These benefits cease, at the latest, at the 
close of the thirteenth week after the sickness begins. 
The contributions for the payment of these benefits 
are made, one-third by the employers and two-thirds 
by the employed. The insurance contributions of 
the workmen are not to exceed one and one-half per 
cent. of their ordinary wages. Employers have the 
right to subtract from the wages of the employed 
the contributions which are assessed upon the latter. 

The accident’insurance is conducted upon much the 
same plan as the insurance for sickness. In case of 
complete inability to work, the payment is 663 per 
cent. of the earnings during such disability. In case 
of partial disability the payment is governed by the 
earning capacity which remains. In case of death 
the following additional indemnities are granted: 
(1) For expenses of burial, twenty times the daily 
earnings. (2) To the widow, until death or remar- 
riage, twenty per cent. of the earnings. (3) For 
every fatherless child under fifteen years, fifteen per 
cent., provided that widow and children together do 
not receive more than sixty per cent. of the former 
earnings. Further provisions are made for parents 
and grandparents. In one respect, however, the 
accident insurance law is by no means generous. 
Those insured by it have no claim against their 
employers for special damages, unless they can prove 
criminal negligence. This, of course, is rarely, if 
ever, possible. Our own railroad and manufacturing 
corporations could well afford to insure their work- 
men if they could thus be relieved from all damage 
suits. 

In many districts and many employments the 
insurance of the workmen is carried out through the 
formation of Berwfsgenossenschaften or Trade Asso- 
ciations. On the Executive Board of these Associa- 
tions the workingmen are represented, partly for the 
purpose of confirming the regulations for the pre- 
vention of accidents and partly to elect members of 
the Board of Arbitration. This Board of Arbitration, 
whieh every Association must maintain, consists of a 
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chairman appointed by the State Government, two 
representatives of the employers and two of the 
employed. | | 

Such are the main ontlines of the insurance system 
so far as it has yet been developed. Soon, however, 
these provisions will probably be extended to labor- 
ers in other occupations, and pensions will per- 
haps be granted to those whose capacity to work 
has been impaired through age. It is stated that 
a bill having this latter object in view is now in the 
hands of Bismarck, and will shortly be laid before 
the governments of the several States. 

When Bismarck was told that such a measure as 
this was ‘‘ Socialism,” he replied that it was ‘‘ Ohris- 
tianity.” Insaying this the Chancellor was, without 
doubt, perfectly sincere. Yet the motive for the leg- 
islation was not entirely religious. It was intended 
to allay the socialistic agitation by giving evidence io 
the workingmen that the Government had their inter- 
ests at heart. But this result has not been attained. 
The bills had to be so framed as to suit the Oonserv- 
ative majority, andthe same sessions of the Reichs- 
tag which have passed them have also passed the 
high protective tariffs on bread and meat which have 
aroused the bitterest indignation in the workingmen’s 
party. The workingmen, therefore, from the first, 
have regarded with disjgust the new system of com- 
pulsory insurance. They have pointed ont that it 
increased the dependence of the workingmen upon 
their employers, and also that the employers might 
easily deduct their own assessment from the wages 
of the laborers. A writér in the ‘‘ Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzgebung” admits that both of these points are 
well taken. Employers have in some cases refused 
to employ laborers who were not already insured, 
and in others have openly reduced wages to the 
extent of theirown contributions. This offense, how- 
ever, has been punished by the courts, and it may be 
presumed that for the present at least.a part of the 
insurance burden rests upon the employers. 

However, the chief objection to the flaw is its 
possible effect upon the independence of the laborer. 
It does not stimulate foresight, economy, self-help. 
It is based upon the supposition that the laborers 
will not look out for themselves, and therefore the 
State must look out for them. The establishment of 
such insurance as our workingmen obtain through 
Odd Fellows’ Associations and trades-unions will be 
hindered, if no‘ prevented. In other words, compul- 
sory insurance cannot take the place which volun- 
tary insurance might supply. The State cannot do 
for the worktngmen what they might do for them- 
selves. 

Bat, on the other hand, the great majority of these 
laborers would never think of mutual insurance, and 
cannot afford to insure with private corporations. 
Under the new law they will of necessity save 
against arainy day the money which otherwise they 
would waste. The sense of future security may be 
an influence for good in their lives. It is too soon to 
strike a balance between the good and the evil ; 
and though Americans prefer that labor reform 
measures shall be based upon the independence of 
the workingmen, we have found that State help in 
such matters as education and sanitation has been of 
immense benefit, and we must therefore watch with 
sympathy as well as curiosity this attempt of the 
German Nation to provide for the working classes. 
There is at least one principle in the German 
measures which possibly will one day be adopted in 
some of our American communities, and that is that 
free medical attendazce, like free education, shall be 

granted as a right and not as a charity. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


F I were a turkey I would roost high about Thanks- 
I giving time. The turkey must really be our na- 
tional bird. The Rev. D W. Waidron, city missionary, 
supplied to poor families some four tons of turkeys, 
together with numercus other edibles, which carried 
joy and thankfulness to many mothers and children 
Very many business men gave poultry to thelr em- 
ployees, the saloon-keepers not being behind others in 
the spirit and benevolence of the day. At the Young 
Men’s Christian Union a bountiful dinner was provided 
for those who could not be with their friends, the hotels, 
restaurants, and markets contributing the materials ; 
‘and Phillips Brooks followed the dinner with an ad- 
dress, an original hymn being sung to the tune of 
** Auld Lang Syne,” the firat line running : 

- Should old Thanksgiving be forgot ?”’ 

The Young Men’s Christian Association furnished a 

sumptuous dinner to its members who could not reach 
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their homes, young ladies from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association serving the tables, the dinner 
being followed by addresses and musical entertain- 
ment. Newsboys to the number of some 400 were 
treated to a Thanksgiving feast by the proprietors of the 
Boston ‘‘Globe.” At the Baldwin Place Home the 
‘* Little Wanderers ” ‘‘ went happy” over roast turkeys 
and puddings. Mr. George W. Parker gave a dinner 
at the Baptist Bethel to reformed inebriates, 450 in 
number. The State Prison was especially made happy, 
not only by dinners and pastimes, but by the pardon of 
two convicts who were in on life sentences, one for 
house-breaking and one for highway robbery, tue latter 
entering at the age of fourteen and pardoned when he 
was twenty-eight. An affecting scene was the presence 
of Mrs. Governor Ames, who shook hands with the 
pardoned men and gave them $5 each. 


Religious services in the churches were well attended. 
I think there has been a decided growth in interest in 
these public services in the last five years. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks discoursed to a large congregation on the prob- 
lems of to-day, showing that the upheavals of the time 
are the legitimate outcome of contact of the worst with 
the best. Three great powers are living to-day as they 
never have lived before—the increase of human knowl- 
edge, the enfranchisement of human liberty, the opening 
of human intercourse. In the midst of the commotion 
man should stand in serlousness as a Christian—a man of 
faith and hope. Dr. Bartol, who fs nothing if he is not 
critical, took occasion to criticise the National Adminis- 
tration. Ata largely attended union service in the First 
Baptist Church, Dr. J. T, Duryea treated the citizen’s 
duty, urging the citizens of Boston to rise super'or t> 
party. He had no prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
faith, but he could not accept the principles of its ethics 
and its teachings. But we have invited the Catholic to 
these shores and given him a fair chance ; if he can best 
us he ought to. There is a reserve power which we call 
public sentiment which is powerful. The citizen should 
do hisduty. Dr. E. E. Hale preached at the South 
Congregational Church on ‘‘ The Parilament of Peace.” 
The formation of the Americin Uaion is the greatest 
peace movement ever ‘‘ inaugurated” It so happens 
‘‘just now” that the ‘‘ kings want peace,” but the 
people should take the power from them, so that when 
they want war they cannot have it. In many of the 
churches, in all denominations, union services were 
held. The Rev. G. A. Gordon preached an admirable 
sermon in the Old South, the Mount Vernon Church 
uniting in the servic3. The churches in Cambridge 
quite generally held religious services, elther singly or 
uniting with others, It is evident tat In Eastern Massa- 
chusetts the good old custom of assembling in the 
houses of worship to give thanks to the Father. of all is 
not going into ‘‘innocuous desustude.” Indeed, the 
practice is a safety valve to the pulplts, allowing oppor- 
tunity to the parsons to air views that might not seem 
appropriate on Sundays. 


One of the wisest and most promising movements In 
church work is that at the Berkeley Street Church. 
This house has a seating capacity of some seventeen 
hundred, is located in the center of a large population, 
but where the congregation cannot, to a large degree, 
be made up of families. For some time it has been 
felt that this is one of the best centers in the city in 
which to preach the Gospel to the people. It is located 
in the midst of a population of a good order and which 
needs a church home on the principle of free church slt- 
tings. After the dismissal of the Rev. W.B Wright, on 


‘account of his health, and who is as highly esteemed as 


any minister in Boston, Professor Tucker, of Andover, 
was employed as a supply ; and as the months went on 
the plan developed to make it a people’s church. 

Individuals came forward and provided a liberal 
assurance of means to pay a pastor and needed assist- 
ance, provide good music, and carry on a well-organ!zed 
work. This support came quite largely from sourcas 
outside of the church. In looking about for a pastor 
attention settled on the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Lowell, 
who has been efficient the past year as a member of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board. Mr. 
Dickinson has a strong church in Lowell, wealthy and 
much in love with the pastor, but the pastor, after full 
consideration, decides to come to Boston and undertake 
the new enterprise. He has here an open door. The 
Berkeley Street people will enter into hearty co-opera- 
tion with him, and already efficient workers from other 
churches are ready to join him. Well assured of means, 
located most favorably, and the pulpit manned by Mr. 
Dickinson, the enterprise has a bright outlook and 
is full of promise. 


Next Monday the Congregational ministers will dis- 
cuss the subject of the American Board’s relations to 
the churches; or perhaps it would be better to reverse 
it, and say the relation of the churches to the Board. 
Dr. A. H. Quint will open the discussion. Since the 
meeting at Springfield, especially since the publication 
of Dr. Storra’s letter of acceptance, I have heard free 


‘nated from which the Board may elect. 


‘opinions expressed by conservatives, affirming that in 


some way the churches must be brought into ecclesi 
astical sympathy with the Board by some kind of repre 
sentation. Of course any ‘‘new departure” of this 
nature must proceed from the point of the present 
charter—either to change the charter or find some way 
to do it which shall leave the instrument intact. The 
latter course is the policy of the conservatives. The 
thought is expressed that the Board may take the initt- 
ative by requesting the State Associations to nominate 
men to be elected as Corporate Members. These nom- 
inations, while not binding on the Board, would 
have the force of ecclesiastical courtesy, and would gen- 
erally be accepted and confirmed. The basis of action 
would be for the Board each year to announce that the 
following year there will be a given number of vacan- 
cles to be filied by elections, and name the number from 
each State on established principles of percentage of 
contributions. During the year the several Assoclationss 
may make their nominations if they will. One of the 
suggestions I hear is that given numbers may be nomi- 
For instance, 
if a State, according to the schedule, is entitled to three 
members, six or nine may be nominated, and the choice 
may be made from the whole number, thus reserving 
to the Board its own choice, if it sees fit to limit itself 
to this mode of procedure. Legally the corporation 
would be as close and arbitrary as ever, but it is be- 
lieved by the conservatives that practically the churches 
would find representation. While the Associations 
would not have the power to put representatives into 
the Board, they might send them up for election. This 
is the shape the problem {fs taking, by interchange of 
opinions, in Boston. The proposed method would be 
an expression of the Congregational ecclestastical comity 
with itself. The sentiment I have described originates 
with those who are in the majority at Springfield. 


Sunday evening Dc. W. M ‘Layior, of New York, 
preached the anniversary sermon of the Olty Missionary 
Soclety in Worcester. A collection of over $2,000 was 
taken.——The Congregational church in Wakefiald 
has voted tocall tne Rav. Ribert W. Wallace, of De- 
troit, Michigan. ——Sunday afternoon the Unitarian and 
Congregational churches held a union temperance 
service in the church of the former.——In Cambridge, 
on Sunday evening, six iargely attended union services 
were held in the various churches to advocate no- 
license at the coming municipal election. Unitarians 


and Universalists joined heartily with the others, and 


the ablest men in the city, including professors in 
Harvard College, plead for a no-license vote. 
OBSERVER, 


PEACE AMONG NATIONS. 


EARLY a thousand persons were present at the 
, meeting held in Chickering Hall last Saturday 
evening to receive the English deputation of Members 


of Parliament who have come to this country in the 


interest of international arbitration. With a few excep- 
tions, who made themselves distressingly prominent, the 


audience was, with its whole soul, in sympathy with — 


the cause presented. There was applause for sentences 
which when put in cold type would scarcely ba believed 
to have awakened enthusiasm. The noisy minority 
which was out of sympathy with the object of the meet- 
ing consisted of Irish Americans, hostile to any measure 
which would promote friendship toward Great Britain. 

Mayor Hewitt presided. In his address he said that 
the visiting deputation had come upon a mission which 
was without parallel in history. Representing 248 
Members of the English Parliament, they had crossed 
the Atlantie to give a definite and practical expression 
to the desire that the common blood which flows in 
their veins and ours should never be shed by the one 
nation or the other. ‘‘ It is nearly two thousand years 
since the glad tidings of peacs on earth were first pro- 
claimed, yet Christian nations have refused to adopt the 
very first of Christian teachings. The anomaly must 
cease. Itis the desire of Eaglish Christendom to-day, 
on both sides of the Atiantic, that when the year 2000 
shall arrive war shall be merely a sad reminiscence.. In 
every country national struggles must be settled at home, 
but between Great Britain and the Uaited States what 
question can arise that should disturb the peaceful rela- 
tions of these great families of the same blood? We 
seek no collision, It would be idle for Great Britain to 
think of overcoming this nation of 60 000,000. War 
between us meansruin to both. We feed Great Britain, 
and we furnish her with the staple on which the 
greatest of her industries rests, and it can come from no 
other people. On the other hand, she purchases from 
us the surplus for which we should otherwise have no 
sae We are bound by ties of interest as well as of 

ood. 

‘*The great industrial system of the world cannot 
afford war. Most of the evils and suffering in the 
world are caused by the enormous standing armies which 
are maintained through apprehension of war. Were 


the labor force used in standing armies, were the wealth 
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attack a nation of 60 .00),000 people ! 
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wasted in war, devoted to the production of the com- 
forts of life, involuntary poverty might cease. We of 
the United States have shown that we do not expect war, 
because we do not fortify our harbors, and we have 
only the pretense of a navy, and only a smal! standing 
army in cate a contingency shall arrive. We are con- 
tented in our strength. We are willing to submit every 
question to the fair j idgment of mankind, as we did 
the D. c'aration of Independence.”’ 

Sir Gorge Campbell was the first speaker of the visit- 
ing delegation. HH; said: ‘‘We come to you, not as 
preaching the doctrine of peace, but as accepting the 
doctrine which for so long a time your legislatures have 
proclaimed. Already the two nations have tried the 
experiment of arbitration,” and he knew of but one 
prominent Eagliishman who considered the experiment 
a failure. That was a Church of England Bishop, the 
Bishop of Carlisle. This Bishop asserted that England 
had been worsted because by the Geneva award she had 
paid a few millions more than the direct damage caused 
by the ‘“‘Alabama.” ‘For my own part,” sald the 
speaker, ‘‘I bel{c ve that England had been doing wrong, 
and that an international ju-y. like a local jury, is justt- 
fied in awarding swinging damages against the wrong- 
doer. The experiment was a great success, and we are 
come here to try to make {t certain that the experiment 
shall be made a settled princip'e, not merely by passing 
resolutions favorable to arbitration, which has already 
been done, bu: by establishing a p:rmanent tribunal of 
arbitration before wh'c all causes of difference shall at 
once and as a matter of course be brouzht. When such 
a tribunal is established, moral forc3s wifi] be sufficient 
to execute its decisions.” 

Mr. Frederick R Ooudert followed In a characteriatic 
address, full of humor, and yet full of serlous eloquence. 
He began by expressing his surprise and gratification at 
the attitude which Great Britain had taken. He was 
astounded, he said, that an Eagliishman (who was more 
than an Englishman, because he was a Scotchman) 
would confess that England had been guflty of certain 
peccadilloes, and that it would not pav Eagland to 
Yet, looking at 
the question serlously, he believed that England was less 
likely to suffer from war than any other nation. For 
centuries her soil had been uninvaded, and she had 
looked on in security upon the wars of Louls XIV. and 
the wars of Napoleon. 

‘‘Groat Britain and curselves have twice tried the 
experiment of war and found ita fatlure. She fatled 
to obtain her demands in 1776, and we failed to obtain 
ours in 1812. We have twice tried the experiment of 
arbitration—once in the case of the ‘Alabama,’ and 
once in regard to the fisherfes. It is true that in the 
latter case we paid more for a few nibbles than all the 
fish in the ocean would bring at auction sale. Yet the 
experiment was a great success. It never cost a drop 
of human blood, it never cost a woman a tear, and not 
a single village was burned asa bonfire. England and 
America may be proud that we have been the first 
nations to settle our differences as sensible private cit- 
izens would do it.” 

The concluding addresses were made by the Hon. 
Hally Stewart and the Hon. W. H. Cramer. The 
former had the advantage of being a Home Rule Mem- 
ber of Parliament. The frequent Irish interruptions 
only added to the force of his address. When he spoke 
of the cordial letters of sympathy which the deputa- 
tion had received from certain Irish leaders and from 
Mr. Gladstone, the applause was loud and long. He 
gaid, also, that the trades-unions of Eagland were unani- 
mous in favor of the proposal. They had sent four 
delegates who had accompanied the deputation to 
Washington. These four delegates represented 700,000 
English workingmen. It was the common people of 
England who were in favor of arbitration. Most of the 
248 Members of Parliameat who had s{gned the memo- 
rial represented the newly enfranchised masses. The 
democracy of England is heart and soul with the democ. 
racy of America. The rulers’ interests may be different, 
but the people of all nations have common interests. 
The principles of democracy are only triumphant 


when 


‘“* War drums throb no longer, 
And the battle-fiags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man, 
The federation of the world.” 


The Hon. W. R. Cramer, the last speaker, was him- 
self a workingman. He told how during the late war 
the Lancashire cotton operatives preferred starvation 
rather than raise their voices in favor of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion. ‘They and their representatives held 
the English rulers back from interference. Thespeaker 
gaid that he had visited workingmen’s congresses all 
over Europe, and found them everywhere unanimous 
against bearing the burdens of wars against each other. 
Even now, he eaid, difficulties are not setiled by war. 
The nations exhaust each other and then confer, 
and then after a time fizht again. We fight first and 
copfer afterwards. In the future we must confer first. 

At the conclusion of the meeting resolutions were 
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almost unanimously adopted that the Chairman of the 
meeting appoint a committee of five, of which he shall be 
a member, whose duties shall be: First—To urge our 
Government to formulate such a treaty at as early a date 
as practicable. Second—To request Congress to pats a 
law convening a convention of the nations of North and 
South America, and such others as may choose to join 
therein, to form an International Court of Arbitration, 
which will command the respect of the civilized world, 
and to provide sufficient funds to carry out this pro- 
posed law with appropriate dignity. 


THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


By W. H. Pace 


HE dispute about fishing in Canadian waters {s a 
legacy of our first treaty with Great Britaia, and it 
owes its tenacity as well as its Importance to its comp!!- 
cation with our tariff laws. Weare not likely to gt easily 
rid of so venerable a controversy. Especially important 
is it to understand that the Commission now in sestion 
at Washington. consisting of Secretary Bayard, Mr. Put- 
naw, of Vermont, and Pre:ident Angell, of the Univer- 
elty of M'ciigan, on the part of the United States, and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. West, the British Minister, 
and Sir Charles Tupper, of Canada, on the part of Great 
Britain, have no new subject under consideration, but 
only new phases of an old subject. Nor have they 
other power than the power of recommendation. Taey 
cannot concludea treaty ; at most they can only proposs 
one. Their task is simply to formulate a settlement such 
as they hope the two Governments will be willing to 
make. They are less like the long line of diplomatists 
who preceded them, brandishing threats or driving 
shrewd bargalns, or, as the tradition about some of them 
is, leaping through drink to an sgreement, than they 
are like spokesmen for large commercis! interests that 
have become involved in the controversy. Their task 
is not a diplomatic task in the old sense of diplomacy, 
but it is to formulate a plan whereby the two Govern- 
ments may turn an ancient quarrel, now of little 
moment in itself and of which both are heartily tired, 
to a longer and lasting benefit. 

It ought not to be forgotten that whereas the fisheries 
in Canadian waters were important enough to be dis- 
cussed along with the great subject of national inde- 
pendence itself in 1782, they are in 1887, in spite of a 
development not dreamed of a hundred years ago, of 
much less comparative importance. Of how small 
account they are in themselves is illustrated by the 
proposition made by Mr. Edward Atkinson that we buy 
the maritime provinoss of Canada, and forever end the 
quarrel ; and the price he sets down as fair to pay for 
them is $50,000,000—about half of what our annual 
surplus revenue was for many years. 

The way the dispute came about can easily be told in 
outline. But to tell the many outbursts of the quarrel 
would make a long story—does indeed make a very 
long and tiresome story in our diplomatic history, for 
almost every American Administration has had to con- 
front it, and every generation of British diplomatists since 
Great Britain laid claim to Oanada has wrestled with it 
—if they found time to hear Canadian complaints. 

When the reprezentatives of our Government were 
framing the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1782, 
they tried in vain—Mr. Adams tried with great ear- 
nestness—to get practical possession of the fisherles in 
Canadian waters. They succeeded in making an ar- 
rangement—this is the Treaty of 17838—in the Inde finite- 
ness of which was the beginning of a long serfes of con- 
tentions. According tosubsequent British interpreta- 
tion of this treaty, the ‘right ” to fish in the sea was 
granted, but along with it only the “ liberty” to dry and 
to cure fish on the uninhabited coasts of Nova Scotia, 
the Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so long as they 
should continue to be uninhabited. The chance was 
left for confilcting interpretations of the treaty by the 
development of the maritime provinces, and there were, 
of course, changing conditions of other kinds that could 
not be foreseen. One great cause of trouble in the early 
years of this century was the lawless class of people that 
lived on the shores of the fishing waters. When the war 
of 1812 came on, fishermen from the United States were 
obliged almost to forsake the fisheries. This ended 
what may conveniently be called the first period of the 
controversy. 

After the war the subject had to be taken up afresh, 
for the treaty was abrogated by hostilities between the 
two Governments. For several years the anti-American 
feeling of the people of the provinces was such that our 
fishermen who ventured northward found themselves in 
a sea of troubles. When official discussion of the sub- 
ject was resumed, England at once showed the diplomatic 
value of the fisherles—a vaiue that has been greater than 
the worth of the ‘‘catch.” Indeed, but for this unset- 
tled question duriag the greater part of our history, 
Anglo-American diplomacy would have lacked a plau- 
sible reason for existence. England took the American 
desire to use the fisheries as an excuse to demand in 


re‘urn for this privilege the right to navigate the M'ssls- 


eipp! River. Thi, of course, was refused, and it was 
not until 1818 that another treaty touching the fisheriles 
was made. : 

By the treaty of 1818, which is now again becom: the 
basis of discussion of the question, United States fisher. 
men were granted forever ‘‘the liberty to take fish of 
every kind” along certain coasts, and the liberty to dry 
and to cure fish on certain unsettled shores so long as 
they should rema!n unsettled ; but they were forbidden 
to take, to dry, or to cure fish within three marine miles 
** of any of the coasts, bays, or harbors” of the provinces 
except those before mentioned. Fishing boats, however, 
were allowed to enter these forbidden bays and harbors 
*‘ for the purposes of shelter and of repairing damages 
therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, and ~ 
for no other purpose whatever” This may be called 
the second perlod of the controversy. 

But it was not long after this treaty went into « ffact 
before the changed conditions of the business of fishing 
and the temper of the provincial people brought an era 
of renewed trouble. The prime cause of disturbance 
then, asit has been many times since, was that, whereas 
the only authority with which our Government can deal 
about the subject is the British Government, it was in 
the power of the colonial officials to cause trouble. It 
has always been a sort of triangular controversy. The 
British Government has first‘to hear the Canadian side 
of every particular querrel, and is generally forced to 
uphold the Canadian contention, before a conference 
betw-en “ principals” can even be begun. ‘T'o this fact 
alone we Owe meny a delay which has brought a brood 
of new grievances. Out of hindrances to the fleet of 
United States fishermen made by the colonial officials 
now came the ‘‘ headland ” controversy in serfous shape. 
In 1841 the treaty, as our fishermen regarded it, was 
partially nullificsd by a decision of the Crown lawyers 
that the three mile limit in bays must be measured from 
headland to headland. There were many sefzures of 
boats, and even talk of war was heard. This ‘‘ head. 
land ”’ trouble continued intermittently until it was re- 
ferred to a commission in 1853, when it was temporarily 
set at rest, 

But the long series of experimental settlements entered 
upon a third period in 1854, when, through the ectivity 
of Lord Elgin, then Governor.General of Canada, a 
reciprocity treaty was made, which remained In ¢ffect 
ti]1 1866. The natural products of Canada were ad- 
mitted duty-free into the United States, more favorable 
privileges were granted to cur fishermen, and no serious 
complaints of molestation were heard. Canadian trade 
profited greatly by the arrangement. But trouble came 
during our civil war, when parts of Canada became the 
rendezvous of enemies of the Union ; and when in 1866 
the reciprocity treaty came into direct conflict with our 
high customs duties, the treaty was abrogated. Thus 
ended the period of reciprocity. — 

After another more or less troublesome ad interim 
arrangement came the Washington Treaty of 1878. The 
privilege of fishing inside the three-mile lim{t was granted 
to our fleet tn consideration of the remistion of duty 
on Canadian fish and fish oil and of a payment of money 
to equaliza the difference between the values of these con- 
cersions. The Halifax Commission sat in 1877 to put a 
price on this difference, and by its decision the United 
States paid to Great Britain $5 500,000. This award 
was regarded as excessive, and, our Government having 
given due notice, the Washington Treaty expired’In 1885, 

For that season a provisional agreement was made by 
Secretary Bayard and Mr. West, the British Minister. 
At the termination of this arrangement, however, the 
whole question was again left open, and the diecussion 
and the troubles of these two years have led up to the 
appointment of the present Commission. The Canadian 
** protection fleet ” has been strengthened ; several boats 
of United States fishermen have been sefzed ; the ad- 
miralty court at Halifax has again had the old dispute 
brought before it ; there has been much correspondence 
between cur Government and the British Government, 
some of it almost angry; and Congress last winter, 
goaded by the fishing ‘‘ interest” and partly by public 
sentiment to do something, and unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of definite action, empowered the Prest- 
dent to retaliate for damages to United States fishing 
boats and for insults to our citizens by shutting out 
Canadian trade. 

The President has not seen fit to use this extraord!- 
nary power, and the controversy, with variable degrees 
of anger, has gone on, mainly as to the present status of 
the question. The Treaty of Washington having been 
terminated, to what extent does the Treaty of 1818 re- 
main intact? Conditions have changed s0 radically 
that there are conflicting interpretations of almost every 
part of it ; and whose interpretation is the proper basis 
for the settlement of specific disputes? It is as difficult 
a task to adjust the Treaty of 1818 to the present phases 
of the controversy as to make a new treaty. It isin this 
confusion that the Commission of 1887 has found the 


pane and taken it under discussion. | 
The main matter of contention is whether fishing 
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boats belonging to citizens of the Uaited States shal] 
have the same privileges as boats of other kinds, or sim- 
ilar privileges that carry with them the same degree of 
friendliness. As the question now stands, the Ualted 
§ ates fi‘hermen do not clafm the right to fish inside the 
three mile Hmit (if the three-mile limit be measured as 
they think {t is falr to measure {it in the bays), but they 
do lay claim to theright, not only to seek Canadian ports 
for shelter and when in distress, but likewise to buy bait 
or to transsh!p a carzgo—t‘n short, ‘‘ to do business.” On 
the other hand, the Canadian contention is, not only that 
Ualted States fishermen shall take no fish within the 
three-mile limit, but also that they shall not have the use 
of Canadian ports as an aid to thelr business. Wher id 
distress they may seek the shelter of the harbors—a priv- 
jlege that is mere friendliness to men who may without 
it be drowned ; but as fishermen they shall not be per- 
mitted to land. The permission to land, in other words, 
is worth something. Itisa commercial privilege that 
Canaca has for sale, but notto c'roawsy. Rither than 
grant it without come scvch remuneration as the duly- 
free admission at least of Cavadian fish into the Uulted 
S‘ates, the colonial government will take advantage even 
of the technicality of the treaties, if neccessary, to har- 
ass the United States fishermer, to cause them loss, and 
to provoke an {aternational quarrel. 

Tae dispute can be settled, as it has be settled 
before, by an agreement that certain privileges shall be 
granted and certain other privileges denied, without 
compersation; that is to say, the two Governments 
may formulate clearly what rights American fishermen 
have in Canadfan waters—the rigkts that ioternational 
law compels one government to grant to another govern- 
ment that is friendly. Such a settlement as this would 
in effect be simply an agreement 48 to how the treaty of 
1818 shall, under the changed conditions, be interpreted. 
No agreement of this kind stands good chance of pleas- 
ing the Untied States fishermen ; for they desire more 
privileges than the Canadians shows disposition to grant 
without compensation. Nor would it be acceptable to 
that Canadian public sentiment wh’c) looks upon the 
fisheries as a thing of value for which something of 
value—a psyment of money or commercial privileges— 
ought to be got in return. 3 

Another method of settlement would be for the United 

tates to buy the privileges that cur fishermen desire, as 
our Goverrment did under the Washington Treaty. No 
plan of this kind seems now to meet general favor in 
the United States, for the Halifax award is yet very 
generally regarded +s excessive ; and, besides this obliga- 
tion, there is an important public feeling that it is more 
or less unjust for our Government to psy for what is 
essentially a commercial privilege that so small a part of 
the population would prcfit by. Moreover, the ‘‘ fishing 
interest ’’ is become a sort of monopoly. 

The only plan of settlement other than these that {s 
discussed is the plan of a reciprocity treaty. The plan 
siaply to define what rights United States fishermen 
have in Canadian waters is to drag nodody into the con- 
troversy. The plan to pay money for greater privileges 
is to dreg the United States taxpayer more or less di- 
rectly into it. Now the plan to make a reciprocity 
treaty whereby whole groursof trade privileges shall be 
granted by both sides is so to broaden the question as to 
take in the greater part of the commercial interests of 
the people of both governments, More than this, it isa 
plan to disturb to a greater or less degree the United 
S:ates custom duties. Carrfed along this line, therefore, 
the fizherles question becomes a part of the most impor- 
tant matter in cur political calendar. The controversy 
ceases to ba a mere dispute about fishing privileges and 
becomes part of the larger subject of our economic 
policy. 

The first of these three plans of settlement—simply to 
define what the rights of American fishermen in Cana- 
dian waters are—has the advantage of settling the dis- 
pute (fora time at least) on its own merits, But the 

‘temper neither of the Canadian Government nor of the 
United States fishermen fs favorable toit. Each side 
desires more than it has any chance of receiving by any 
such settlement.: Tae United States fishermen desire 
privileges that will make fishing as profitable as possible; 
and the Canadian fishermen desire the free admission of 
their fish into our market. 

More than this, the inevitable commercial unity of the 
people of the two Governments is more clearly discerned 
than it ever was before. The development of both 
countries, the increasing intercourse and the broaden- 
ing of popular thought that are following the march of 
trade and the recovery of our own people from their 
superstitious acquiescence in artificial barriers to com- 
mercial growth, are preparing the way for greater com- 
mercial friendliness. If the ancient fisheries dispute 
is made the occasion for discussing this wider question, 
it may be made the occasion also of settling it. The 
agitation that has recently been carried on on both sides 
of the line, notably by Mr. Erastus Wiman, a Canadian 
resident in this city, and Mr. Butterworth, a Represent- 
ative in Congress from Ohio, impracticable, at least 
unripe,” as i¢ may be in the shape in which they 
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have sketched it, has at least made it easier for the two 
Governments to devise some sort of reciprocity which 
may be the beginning of that complete commercial free- 
dom which is sute at last to come. . 

It has been reported—not authoritatively, but with 
great probabillty—that when the Commiesion began its 
session at Washirgton Mr. Bayard laid before it the 
draft of a reciprocity treaty of considera'l3 acope. The 
tendency of Mr. Cleveland’s Admlalstration—at least of 
the tariff policy of the Democratic pairty—is in this 
direction. The President’s patriotic and rebukirg letter 
to the Secretary of the Fisheries Assoclation at Giouc2s- 
ter, Mass, showed that he takes a wider view of the 
recurrence of the historical quarrel than the view taken 
by the fishing ‘‘interest.’”’ The ungractous obj:ction to 
the appointment of Mr. Chamberlsia as chief Commis- 
sioner for Great Britain that was made by that curious 
thing, American partisanship in British politics, has 
ceased to be heard, and by ceasing has given proof more 
or less strong of a much broader view of the whole sub- 
ject than fishers for mackerel or votes are accustom’ d 
to hold. therefore, not an unreasonable hop:, in 
the first place, that the Commission wil! project its 
recommendations along the larger lines of the subj ci, 
and thereafter that the two Governments will take the 
reappearance of the historical quarrel between a: p2elal 
interest of the people of one and the sensitive colonial 
officials of the other as an o’c sion for showing that 
the two foremost Governments of the woyld are not 
behind the masses of the people of each In the recognit- 
tion and the advancement of the growing unity of the 
English-*peaking world in general and of the Eaglish- 
speaking p-ople of America in particular. A great 


oppcriunity really to advances civilization will be lost if 


the quarrel of a few men is allowed to provoke talk of 
e*ulsers and fortifications rather than of the emancipa- 
tion of trade between neighbors. Besides, this fisheries 
dispute—and this surely is worth considering—has for 
more than a hundred years been a bore to all civil’z:- 
tion, and it is now high time clvilfzation were getting 
some compensation for the attention it has been obliged 
to give to it. 


THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CARISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE Woman’s Christian Temp2rance Ualon held its 
fourteenth annual convention in Nashville, Tenn , 
November 16-21, and was in many respects a most no- 
table gathering. Four hundred delegates, representing 
every State and Territory in the Uatlon except one, 
came down with their white ribbons, like an army of 
doves (their emblem) on the South to astonish and delight 
the conservative city of Nashville by their ability and 
power. 

Some of the most prominent women in the nation 
were present, and added dignity and strength to the oc- 
casion. Miss Frances E. Willard, the honored Prest- 
dent of the body, the ‘‘ forever-to-be President,’ as Mrs 
Whitehall Smith called her; ‘‘ Mother Wallace,” with 
her venerable gray head ; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, per- 
haps the strongest woman spesker {n the United States ; 
Mrs. Woodbridge, Mrs. Buell, Mrs. Hoffman, M°s. 
Aldrich, and scores of others, were present and gave 
direction to the deliberations. The body is especially 
fortunate in its President. M'ss Frances E. Willard is 
a master of assembifes. She is the idol of the vast body, 
and holds them at her will. That woman would be 
bold indeed who should try to carry a polnt agafast 
the known wish of the President. Sheis always sweet, 
impartial; often witty, and generally correct in her rul- 
ings. It was evident that her labors as President told 
upon her strength, as her decisions during the last day 
were not so generally correct as earlier. The parlfamen- 
tarian of the body was Mrs. Benjamin, of Michigan. 
Her decisions were never doubted, and the President 
often appealed to her. The ‘‘ American,” the leading 
daily of the city, speaks of Miss Willard as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Southern men are famous for always being on 
the side of the women; but the general impression is 
that woman is a splendid mother, acharming sister, and 
the best wife in the world ; but it has not been under- 
stood that a woman could run acconvention. This 
illusion disappeared from the minds of all who saw Miss 
Willard preside over the large body in session here 
yesterday.” 

The Convention was a revelation to the clty of Nash- 
ville. The people received an impression of woman’s 
organiz'ng and administrative abil'ty they had never 
had before. The Southern idea of woman is that she 
finds her only place in the home. She is the wife, the 
daughter, the mother. Any other conception of her 
work than that is repugnant to the notions hitherto 
taught in the South. A prominent educator of girls in 
the years past told me that he had turned off teachers in 
his school because they had taught the girls that they 
must learn to depend upon themselves. The current 


‘sentiment against women taking any part in public 
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affairs is so strong that places could not be secured for 
all the delegates. The South is hence strongly set 
against woman suffrage; nine-tenths of the Conven- 
tion were in favor ot extending the ballut to women. 
The South is also strongly against a third party ; nine- 
tenths of the Convention were in favor of athird party. 

It is but little to say that the women corquered the 
situation. Not that they converted everybody on all 
these points, but that they mide a most profound im- 
pression upon the city. I sever saw Nushville so 
deeply moved as on this occasion. The meekest set of 
people who attended the sessions were the men, and the 
numer of that class increased from day today. Taey 
hung round on the edge of the body as quiet as kittens, 
deeply interested sp:ctators of the scene before them, 
That many of them ground the weapons of rebellion 


sgainst the drift of the times on the woman question of 


the day, I have ao doubt, Said a man to me as I was, 
like the other men, meekly taking’ notes of the proceed- 
ings: ‘‘ In the presence of such a body of women, I do 
not even allow any to discuss the question of woman 
suffrage.’ Four men gave a beautiful silk handker- 
chief to the Rav. Anua Shaw a3 a token that she had 
converted them to woman suffrage, and that without 
a word on the subj ct. 

Mrs Mary T. Lathrop, the Webster of the Convention, 
spoke for an hour and a half In the Masonic Theater on 
the subj:ct of a third party, and handled both the Re- 
publican and Dsmocratic parties without gloves, as 
having sold out to thelfquor interest Hor address was 
listened to with delight by both D2mccrats aad Repub- 
licans, even though they did not agree with her views. 
In the presence of such a speaker one forgets that he is 
& man and that she isa woman. There is nothing but 
clear thought and hard logic, and in these there fg no sex. 
** Mother” Wallace, the stepmother of General Low 
Wallace, occupled the same platform the nex! night on 
woman suffrage, and spoke as boldly in behalf of the 
ballot for hersex The boldness with whic the salient 
points of belief held by the Convention came out was 
one of the striking points of the asssmbly. The over- 
whelming voice was evidently in favor of a third party. 
The Iowa delegation, as led by Mrs. Aldrich, were 
strongly in favor of adhering to the R:publican party, 
but their vo'ces and their protests were unheard, or 
passed over unheeded. 


In reference to the proceedings of the Assembly, the. 


body, as was confessed by all, was noisier and more 
unmanageable than any preceding one. There was 
more talking and running about, and less defc rence to 
the chair, than heretofore. Appeals to keep order migké 
produce a temporary qulet, but it was only for a little 
time. A President for the time told the body, as a warn- 
ing, that if they did not keep qulet they would ba just 
like the men. The attempt was made to cut down the 
body in future, that it might be made more manageable. 

The noticeable thing in the mansgement of affairs was 

the strict adherence to the routine of busiaess. Every 

morning and afternoon had {its programme of business 
carefully laid out, and this was strictly followed. Tae 

night sessions were given to popular meetings and 
addresses. A mere outline of the preesediogs must 
sufiice. 

The sessions were held at first in Watkins Institute, 
and after the firat day in the Cumbstrland Church. The 
feature of the first day was the addvess of the President, 
which was strong, beautiful, and sweet. She read only 
enough of it to give the audience an idea of what it was, 
and left the rest to be read. At night the church was 
packed to listen to the address of welcome by Gov- 
ernor Taylor. Governor Taylor's address was sympa- 
thetic and witty. He closed with the wish that the 
women might go safely and find their homes “as bright 
as when you left them, and your husbands as docile and 
innocent.” Mrs. Meriwether, of Tennessee, responded, 
and made an address in which patriotism, wit, and 
pathos were prominent. She made allusions to the blue 
and the gray, the palmetto and the pine, and rejoiced in 
the era of good feeling which had set in. | 

There were several colored delegates in the body, and 
the friends of the colored psople were anxious to know 
how they would be recaived. To the honor of the body 
and to the credit of the women of Nashville, they were 
received without any apparent notice being taken of the 
fact that they were colored. They sat on committees, 
they were called out and spoke, and were heartily 
cheered, and went to the common lunch table with the 
other delegates, and were received as eqials in every 
respect. If there was any notica taken of them, it was 
in private and by individuals. It would be very 
strange if, in the course of the meeting, some one of the 
colored delegates did not hear or notice something un- 
pleasant. Here allow me to say that thecolor line is to 
be broken down more quickly through temperance than 
by any other means. We have no such meetings on 
any other subjectsas we have on temparance. White 
and colored come together regularly, and without com- 
ment, in Nashville, to take counsel on the subject which 
conceras the welfare of the raca as a whole, On 


Touraday night the awarding of banners came up, and 
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eight or ten banners were awarded to different States 
for increase in membership. Each banner was accom- 
panied by a speech of presentation and acceptance, 
making in all about fifteen or twenty addresses. These 
were marked by a degree of aptness, wit, pathos, and 
eloquence which was extraordinary. Banners were 
taken by Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, New Mex- 
ico, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Tennessee, and New York. 

One of the most interesting features of the daily ses- 
sions were the Bible readings of Mrs. Hannah White- 
hall Smith. These meetings were always well attended. 
Mrs. Smith has a keen, sharp, spiritual method of speak- 
ing which holds the attention to the end. 

On Friday the election of officers took place, and re- 
sulted, as was to be expected, in the re-election of all the 
former officers. Miss Willard, on entering the hall after 
her re-election, was introduced by ‘‘ Mother Wallace,” 
who said : ‘‘I once introduced this little woman as our 
Moses, at another time as our Joshua, and now as our 
John the Baptist, who inaugurates a new dispensation 
for women.” At this point Miss Willard was requested 
to write an autobiography, together with a history of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union from the 
beginning. 

The same morning a scene characteristic of women, 
and exceedingly touching, occurred to arouse sympathy. 
Mrs. Buhle, of New York, one of the youngest of the 
delegates, had a beautiful baby with her, which had 
been passing around among the strong-minded women 
platof the Convention. It was at length brought to the 
platform, and a pause in the sterner work occurred, 
that the baby might have its share of attention. It 
was taken in hand by Miss Willard with the remark 
that she had been so used to being ‘‘ cosseted herself 
that she did not know how to hold it.” Of course 
there was a sensation among the good women, the 
mother-feeling for the time crowding out every other 
emotion and thought. It was elected a member of the 
Convention, and a white ribbon was tied on its dress. 

The Pundita Ramabai was present, and lent interest to 
the occasion, her snow-white dress being thrown care- 
lessly but gracefully over her person. She was intro- 
duced, and spoke a few words, and then the Convention 
paused to take a collection for her school. Several 
hundred dollars were realized. 3 

Saturday was devoted tothe adoption of the reso 
lutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions. 
Resolutions were passed favoring peace and arbitra- 
tion among the nations, in favor of the Blair bill, a 
temperance attorney at Washington, scientific instruc- 
tion, a prohibition party, the Temperance Temple, work 
among thecolored people, the Pundita Ramabai. Reso- 
zutions were passed against the internal revenue from 
whisky, against personalities in politics, against the use 
of the faces and forms of women as advertisements on 
tobacco boxes, against décolleté dress, etc. A vote of 
thanks was returned to Mrs. Cleveland for her personal 
attitude on the social drinking habits in Washington. 
On Monday the resolutions not yet adopted were taken 
up and disposed cff. The woman suffrage resolution met 
with some opposition, especially from Southern dele- 
gates. A resolution was adopted deprecating the 
slaughter of birds in order to decorate the bonnets of the 
ladies. The place selected for the next meeting was 
Denver, Col., subject to change in the judgment of the 
officers. 

The closing scenes Monday night were very touching. 
Miss Willard expressed herself to the effect that it was 
the happiest moment of her life, Mrs. Monroe led in a 
closing prayer, the delegates clasped hands and sang the 
farewell hymn, and the fourteenth annual meeting was 
adjourned. At the close, Miss Willard took her posi- 
tion at the foot of the stand, and the delegates, one after 
another, came forward and took her by the hand. 
Colonel Thomas, the President of the Chattanooga Rail- 
road, kindly offered to take the Convention to Murfrees- 
boro’ to look over the battle ground and to see the 
soldiers’ cemetery there. The offer was accepted, and 
on Tuesday two carloads of women, with no man 
except the conductor, visited those celebrated places, 
bought old bullets, spoons picked up on the battle- 
ground, cedar shingles just cut out by the saw-mill, 
as souvenirs, saw the house in which Charles 
Egbert Craddock once lived, and astonished the good 
people of the quiet little village of Murfreesboro’ by 
their peaceful invasion, filled their laps with cotton- 
bolls which they picked from the field adjoining, and 
came back to Nashviile delighted with their visit. 


H. 8. B. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD FINANCES. 


10 the Editors of 1he Christian Union: 
EAR SIRS,—I have lately received letters from 
several persons in different parts of the country 
which indicate that there is a general misunderstanding 
of the use which of late years has been made of the Otis 
and especially the Swett bequests. As it is important 
that there should be no misunderstanding of the real 


financial condition of the Board, I have taken pains to 
gain accurate information, and I am not able to dis- 
cover any error in the following figures and statements, 
which I would submit for the careful criticism and 
serious cons{deration of the friends of missions. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and the ‘‘ Advance” in its 
Boston letter, have represented that the large amount 
($154 319 96) which was appropriated last year from the 
Swett legacy was spent mainly in what may be called 
** construction” account, or missionary ‘‘ plant,” involv- 
ing very little addition to the regular expenses of the 
Board. it is said that ‘‘ this special fund has been 
drawn upon for its own purposes outside of the work 
devolving upon the regular receipts and work of the 
Board.” 

These explanations may possibly have arisen from the 
following statement, which was made by the Prudential 
Committee in the last paragraph of a report submitted 
by them to the Board at Springfield ; viz : ‘‘ From the 
Swett bequest ‘set apart’ by the Board ‘to meet 
special calls for a brief period of years In the evangellatic 
and educational departments of our missionary work 
abroad, emphasis being placed upon the present emer- 
gency in Japan and upon the great opportunity {in Caina’ 
$154 319 96 has been appropriated fcr the purposes 
named, including for Japan $48,745 and for China 
$34,762 88.” The Prudential Committee thus distinctly 
state that this amount has been for ‘‘the purposes 
named.” That statement was one among others to 
which the attention of a Committee of Investigation 
would have been called, had the Board seen fit to ap 
point such a committee. The first inquiry to be raised 
is, in what sense do the Committee use the words “‘ spe- 
cial,’ and what is regarded by the Committee as belong- 
ing distinctively to the ‘‘ regular” work of the Board ? 
I do not wish, however, to press the inquiry whether the 
Committee in their understanding and use of the words 
special and regular have exceeded the instructions of the 
Board, or whether a liberal construction of the terms of 
the vote of the Board may not have been justified by 
the necessities of missions. Rather than retrench mis- 
sionary work it might be advisable to make this year 
even larger drafta upon the Swett bequest, even if it 
were necessary to call a special meeting of the Board to 
authorise the Committee to do so. 

The matter, however, upon which the public lacks 
knowledge, and with regard to which we ought to have 
explicit information, relates to the use which has actual- 
ly been made during the past year of so large an amount 
of the Swett legacy. Unless definite information be 
given upon that point, the real financial position of the 
Board is left in obscurity. What are the facts? We 
naturally seek for information first from the reports of 
the Treasurer. We find, by comparing the figures of those 
reports, that the falling off in regular iscome from 1885- 
1887 was $41 149.06. We discover aleo, by a compart- 
son of the general aggregates of the Treasurer’s reports 
for the same years, that the increased cost of missions 
in 1887 (excluding cost of administration and ‘‘ Morning 
Star ” accounts) was $68 261 53, while the decrease in the 
regular income of the Board was $41,149 06. The sum 
of these two amounts is $104,410 59. It now we look 
at the accounts of the drafts made upon the Swett legacy, 
we find that in 1887 there was expended from that fund 
$101 $27.79 more than in the year 1885. Adding the 
increase for the same year of the drafts made upon the 
Otis fund, the amount is $106,251.55. The similarity of 
the two sums thus obtained seems io indicate for what 
purposes (although not named) the legacies have been 
used. The use of the reserves balances very nearly the 
deficiency. I have taken the years 1885 and 1887 as the 
basis of comparison because in the former year the Swett 
fund became available, and also the theological determi- 
nation of the Home Secretary had not then become 
generally known. If we compare, however, ina similar 
manner, the year 1886 with the preceding year, or 1887 
with 1886, a similar proportion between increasing de- 
ficiency and increasing drafts upon the legacies appears 
in the Treasurer’s reports. It has been erroneously stated 
by the religious papers that the decrease in the receipts 
last year was Only about $9,000. The Treasurer, ina 
letter to me, says that theamount was $8 876.60. I am 
puzzled to understand his figures, although it appears 
that the decrease in the legacies amounts to nearly that 
sum ($8,776 88 as I figure it). Or possibly these figures 
may have been obtained, as suggested by the ‘‘ Herald” 
for October, by subtracting from the receipts of 1886 
some $8,412, inciuded in the receipts for that year, 
which were given as a thank offering, and then ignoring 
aliogether in the comparison the receipts of the Board 
from legacies and interest of the permanent fund. So 
the deficiency may be made to seem less than it was. 
Although the calculation just indicated would give the 
sum stated by the papers as the deficiency, the Treas- 
urer does not in his letter suggest that the figures have 
been obtained by this method of accounting. 

His printed reports show that the total decrease of the 
income of the Board last year from regular sources 
(donations, ordinary legacies, and interest on the per- 
manent fund) was $24,288 a: 


Searching further for information among the Treas- 
urer’s aggregates, we find that the following suggestive 
comparisons may be drawn from the — of the four 
Turkish missions : 


YEARS, COST OF MISSIONS, GRANTS FROM THE SWETT FUND. 


1884 $196,408 

1885 192 243 $4 619 
1886 220,614 82,743 
1887 206,497 43,833 


The increase in cost of these misafons, it will be 
observed, has not equaled the increase of the drafts 
made for their maintenance upon the Swett fund. It 
will also be noticed that in 1887 these missions cost 
$14 117 less than in 1886, while the Swett fund paid 
$11 090 more than in 1886 It would seem to follow 
from these figures that the Swett fund has not been 
drawn upon for any ‘‘special” expansion of the Turk- 
igh missions, 

The inference from all these facts and figures as to 
the ‘‘ special purposes ” for which the Swett legacy has 
been used does not seem doubtful But inferences 
might possibly be corrected by a specific and item{zed 
account. I have accordingly sought to ascertain from 
the Treasurer of the Board exactly how much of the 
Swett fund has been spent during the past year for con- 
struction account in distinction from annually recur- 
ring expenses. The Treasurer, however, informs me 
that these accounts have not been kept separate in his 
office. He writes: ‘There is no separate account kept 
of such work. The votes expressly for it are a)l along 
the minutes of the Prudential Committee’s weekly 
meetings, and the payments all through the books of 
this department. As the work {s carried on by annual 
grants, no need is felt for separation save of the annual 
aggregates.” 

Additional inquiries which have been made at the 
rooms of the Board confirm the inferences which I have 
drawnfrom the aggregates of the Treasurer's report, | 
and justify the following statement of the uses to which | 
the Otis and Swett legacies have been put. 

From the Otis bequest quite large sums have been 
devoted to higher education ; some new missions have 
been established, and are to this day sustained by the 
portion of the Otis fund set apart for that purpose, from 
thirty to fifty thousand dollars of it having been annu- 
ally used in this way. The current expenses of the 
older missions have been met in part from the Otis 
bequest, from the want of adequate funds from the 
churches to meet them. In 1879 one-third of the Otis 
fund was set apart for new missfons and the other two- 
thirds for evangelistic and educational work; this 
latter portion of the fund was exhausted when the 
Swett legacy came in. | 

When that legacy became available, it was hoped that 
the increase of contributions would warrant the use of 
that fund for special purposes, in strict acc>rdance with 
the vote of the Board. That hops has been disappointed. 
It has been increasingly used for the following purposes : 
for the expense of maintaining in part the missionary 
work which had been created by the use of a portion of 
the Otis legacy ; for the expense of sending out new 
missionarfes, especially to China and Japan ; for special 
grants required for the support of missionaries, native 
pastors, schools of training, and Christian Hterature, to 
keep up the enlarged work, and for other exigencies in 
the current expenditures of the Board. According to 
the best official information which I have been able to 
obtain, the amount appropriated the past year for 
buildings has been about $25 000. This leaves $129,- 
000 to be accounted for under other expenditures for 
missions. Oaly by a carefully prepared and itemized 
account can the exact dimensions of the gap now exist- 
ing between the regular income of the Board and its 
necessary annual expenses be disclosed. The above 
figures show that it is not ‘‘ trifilng,” and that it is one 
of the most serious facts for ‘‘ the friends of the admin- 
istration” to consider. Why were not the facts fully — 
and explicitly reported to the Board at Springfield ? 
Was it deemed prudent to withhold them ? In view of 
the facts, I am at a loss to understand in what sense the 
paragraph from the report of the Prudential Committee 
which I have cited is to be taken. The explanations 
offered by the ‘‘ Congregationallst ” and the ‘‘ Advance” 
conceal the real state of things from the churches. 
What it is hoped to gain for missions by spreadirg 
abroad misconceptions of the facts I do not know. It 
would seem that the churches which support the Board 
might be trusted by the Prudential Committee with a 
full and fair and specific account of all that fs done by - 
the management of the Board, and especially with 
regard to its financial conditions and prospects. With- 
out commenting further at present upon these facts, I 
would merely add the remark that they warrant the 
interrogation made by Dr. McKenzie at Springfield. 
When the legacies are exhausted, how will the Board 
meet the existing deficiency, with a large portion of its 
constituency lukewarm and dissatisfied, and with the 
sources of missionary benevolence among the laity low- 
ered and dried in consequence of a protracted policy of 
theological exclusiveness ? NEWMAN 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STATE IN 
RELATION TO THE.SCHOOL. 
By W. T. HARRIS. 


HERE are four great cardinal institutions In cur 
clvllizaticn, each one indispensable for the per- 
fection of the rest and for the perfection of the whole: 
these are the family, civil society, the State, the Church. 
The school is only a minor institution—a device or 
instrumentality provided by our civil{zation to supple- 
ment the family in preparing children and youth for 
entering the cardinal iastitutions, the Church, the State, 
and civil society. The school may become specialized 
so as to furnish preparation for either of these institu- 
tions separately, or it may furnish only general prepara. 
tion adapted alike to allofthem. It may bea common 
school fitting the pupil's Intellect with such convention- 
alities as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
history—use!ul in every function of the life of the citt- 
zan—or it may be a Sunday-rch~o’ or & diviniiy school, 
fitting especially for religion and the church ; or indus 
trial, fitting for civil society in its pecullar aspect of 
productive industry ; or military, legal, statistical, and 
political, fitting for the State exclusively. 

The school helps to effect a prosperous transition from 
the narrow and circumscribed life within the family 
circle to those broader interests which concern the civil 
community, the nation, the usiverse. 

But the school {s not the only educational institution ; 
it is merely a supplemental adjunct to the education of 
the family, the industrial and social community, the 
State, the Church. For each of these cardinal {ustitu- 
tions of civilization furnishes an education of a pecullar 
character. The family provides nurture ; that is to say, 
it educates the new human being into the habits and 
usages, beliefs and customs, manner of living, demeanor 
and behavior, which make him 4 partic'p:tor in our 
 elvilization. The child learns in the family how to care 
for his person, how to behave towerd elders and supe- 
riors, and toward his equals and subordinates; he learns 
industry, temperance, co-operation, plety, the use of 
his mother tongue, and an ideal standard of humanity. 
If the family nurture has not inculcated these in youth, 
it is seldom that the individual ever learns them in after 
life. At all events, the school presupposes that these 
things have been tolerably well acquired, and it pro- 
ceeds at once to discipline the pupil in his intellect and 
will, taking great care, however, to correct and rein- 
force the educaticn slready given by the family. The 
education of civil society teaches the individual how to 
purchase by his labor the independent ownership of the 
means of subsistence ; how to. give a fair equivalent for 
his livellhood, how to provide an indepexdence for 
sickness or Old age. For this purpose it teaches him 
first to subordinate himself and to llve for others— 
working in his trade or vocation to produce what is 
valuable for others, that he may procure the where. 
withal to purchase of his fellow-men the needed 
amounts of food, clothing, and shelter to make himself 
comfortable. Here is subordination for the sake of 
independence. Each labors for all in order that all may 
share with each. The shoemaker makes shoes and 
places them in the market of the world in order that he 
may in exchange recelve his share of the aggregate 

productions of the entire world. By this institution 
which we call civil soclety, and whose function it is to 

collect from each and distribute to all through the 
world-market, man achieves freedom from his animal] 
wants of food, clothing, and shelter, and gets also a 
positive spiritual gain. For, in exchanging his little 
product for a share in all that is produced in the whole 
world, he also exchanges his thoughts, his ideas, his 
aspirations, his sad experiences of life, and his glad 
solutions of its problems—he exchanges these with his 
fellow-men, and gets the wisdom of the entire race as a 
recompense. His free act secures this from mankind. 
Hence civil society appears to be an institution so organ- 
ized as to enable each man to use for his own benefit 
the labor of the entire race without destroying the free- 
dom of any individual member of that race. Certainly 
the education of civil society is very important. But 
that of the State is more important. ae 
The State or nation is an institution which organizes 
men in such a way as to secure justice. Justice means 
the return of his deeds to each man. It therefore-means 
freedom. Whatever aman does he shall do to himself. 
This is the essence of freedom—I should say it is the 
form of freedom rather than its substance. When the 
man learns how to do to his fellow-man and to himself 
that which tends to his perfection—to the development 
of his soul in wisdom, virtue, and holiness—then he ac- 
quires the substance of freedom as well as its form. Be- 
fore he gets the substance of freedom he may contradict 
himself by his deeds, he may act so as to dwarf his 
higher powers or cut himself off from participating in 
the labors of his fellow-men. By violent actions, such 


as theft and murder, he may come to participate only in 
the negative activity of his fellow-m3n, recelving prison 
food, clothing, and shelter, or it may be a plece of hemp 
instead of food, clothing, and shelter, freely selected 
and purchased by himself at the worid-market. 

The State educates the man as Individual to subordi- 


pate himself entirely to the will of the nation. In civil 


society the social whole comes to each individual at his 
beck and nod, and offers him a share in the aggregate 
product of the race. In the State a sccial whole sum- 
mons the individual to sacrifice his property and life for 
the existence of the whole asa nation. In clvil society 
allis an instrument to be used by each; in the State 
each individual js an instrument to be used by the whole, 
and to be used up if necessary. But the State educates 
the individual into a consciousness of solidarity with his 
fellows. He finds in the State a greater self, as it were. 
This consciousness of a higher self in the nation is what 
we call the feeling of patriotism, and it is the net result 
of the education of the nation as an institution. It en. 
nobles the man to feel the greatness of his nation. To 
bea Roman citizen, to be a Briton or an American, con- 
eclous of a resistiess national might back of him to re- 
inforce him and protect him in his life and liberty, is to 
elevate the citizen out of his puny self into his higher 
self. 

It is clear that the natfon {s more substantial than 
civil soclety and the family, and that these two feebler 
institutions depend on the State for their preservation. 
The State furnishes them the external conditions neces- 
sary to their existence. 

But even: the State does not give man the eubstance of 
freedom. It gives justice, which is only the form of 
freedom. Justice may be done to the criminal] ; when 
he is punished bis deed is returned tohim. His deed 
contradicts him and reduces him to zero. But to rein- 
force himself by his deed he must have goodness. The 
substavce of freedom is the good. When man sees God 
with his intellect and strives to realfza the divine with 
bis will, he gains the substance of freedom. 

It is the highest Institution of man that looks after 
the substance of human freedom. The Church reveals 
and interprets the Divine Nature to the individual. It 
celebrates by appropriate ceremonial the dogmas that 
contain and exprees this revelation. It demands of the 
individual worzhip and sacrifics (both real and sym- 
bolic) as his two religious ec's. In religion man finds 
expressed his relation to the universe ; his whence and 
whither and whereabouts. He fiads himself a conscious 
being as the outcome of an uncon: cious process called 
nature He finds that the process presupposes a per- 
sonal God, an infinite, conscious Reason. He sees the 
relation of himself and of nature to the Divine Creator, 
Nature is a process of creating individual personal souls, 
These personal souls, once created, have for their destiny 
the realization, within themselves each and all, of the 
divine nature. They must become holy. Holiness is 
not a state that may be Imposed upon an individual by 
any external act or external ccremony, but {t may be 
resl'zad solely through the free action of the Individual] 
appropristing to himself the revelation of divine nature 
and then willing in conformity to it. The Ciurch 
reveals the law of holiness, the ideal of human perfec- 
tion, and teachas the methods of its practical realiz tion 
in human life, and celebrates this greatest fact of human 
experience by forms and ceremonies, 

The Church, in furnishing the sub:tince of freedom, 
thus underlies all human institutions, and is their ulti- 
mate presupposition. Without the revelation of a D!vine 
' Providence creating nature as a means for the evolution 
of free and responsible human souls growing forever 
into the image of that Divine Providence, there could 
be no family or civil society or State as they are found 
in our modern civilization. Nor would there be any 
ideal by which to discover and criticise the shortcomings 
of these institutions and reform them. The ancient 
tribal family would never have become the modern 
Christian family ; the ancient civil community would 
never have become the modern institution of commerce 
and productive industry that is slowly emanci!pating all 
from drudgery by the ald of labor-saving inventions. 
Nor would the modern constitutional government (which 
frees the individual from thralldom to the person of the 
ruler) ever have taken the place of the old divine right 
of kings and lords to dispose of the life and liberty of 
their subjects according to the dictates of their caprice. 
That divine revelation which taught the infinite worth 
of the individual soul, in teaching that the absolute God 
of the universe feels essential interest in the welfare of 
the humblest of his creatures, and even has suffered like 
his meanest creatures in order to give them the condi- 
tions of free self-elevation into all his blessedness—this 
divine revelation, working as a leaven in the political 
consciousness of man, has at length evolved the forms of 
conatitutional government, to the end that each of the 
governed. may participate in the governing process and 
thereby realize in a new form this religious conviction 
that each individual, no matter how humble, is in the 


image of the divine and called to the freedom of God. 
Our constitutions of government, are cunningest 
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inventions whereby each individual may obtain represen 
tation for himse!f, and protect himself from the personal 
selfishness of the men in power. Certainly itis the 
Christian revelation which has given us this concrete 
and complete freedom {in the place of that abstract and 
incomplete freedom which isin some degree the result 
of any and every form of government, despotic or 
otherwise. 

Here we must carefully attend to the fact that while 
the Church furnishes this essential Gospel of divine 
freedom. and thus moves at the bottom of human history, - 
we must note the fact that the church fs not all in all, 
but only one of the four cardinal Institutions of our 
civilization. The Church is not a substitute for the 
family, nor for civil society, nor for the State. It can- 
not realize to fullness its divine mission «xcept through 
and by means of these fnstitutions organized in perfect 
freedom and self-control. If these institutions are 
organized on the basis of another religion—a heathen 
religion—as, say, the family system of Utah, or thecivi} 
society of Hindustan, withtits sys'em of castes, or, finally, 
the despotic state of the Turkish Ewpire—thus organ- 
‘zed, Christianity antagonizes them and tends to remove 
them. Butif by any mistake the Church attempts to 
exercise the functions of the S’ate and ¢fecure the 
adoption of its dogmas by the ald of the sword, then it 
fails in its mission and does not exiend pure religion, 
but only its counterfeit. 

Whence has come about in modern history the great 
doctrine of the separation of the Church and the State 
for the purification of religion and the security of civil 
freedom ? 

This is the central question before us, and we are pre- 
pared to consider the relation of the Church toward the 
realm of secularity as embodied in the institutions of the 
family, the school, the civil community, and the State. 
We must first inquire for the characteristic distinctions of 
the Church and the State. The final object of the Church 
is holiness, the assumption by man of the form of the 
divine ; the final object of the S‘ate is the produstion of 
justice, the form of freedom. The negative of justice 
is defined as crime; the negative of holiness is defined 
as sin. 

Sin and crime furnish the two categorics which these 
institutions, the Church and the State, respectively 
deal with. Let us note the consequences of confounding 
them. If the State undertakes to perform the functions 
of the Church, it will deal with crimes in their character 
of sins as well as in their character of injustice, If the 
Church, on the other hand, usurps the functions of the 
State, it will attempt to carry sins over into the category 
of crime and punish them by temporal penalties. For 
the Church or the State to attempt to perform one 
anotber’s functions is to destroy both functions, A 
crime or breach of justice is a deed of the individua) 
which the State by its judicial acts returns on the in- 
dividual. The State furnishes a measure for crime and 
punishes each criminal according to his deserts. The 
judicial mind is a measuring mind, a retributive mind, 
because trained in the forms of justice which sees to it 
that every man’s deed shall be returned to him to bless 
him or to curse him with pain. Now, asin ts a breach 
of the law of holiness, a lapse out of the likeness to the 
divine form, and as such ft utterly refuses to be meas- 
ured. It is infinite death to‘lapse out of the form of the 
divine. A sin cannot be atoned for by any finite pun- 
ishment, but only (as Revelation teaches) by a divine 
act of sacrifice. The Church cannot decree a finite 
measure of penance for sin ; therefore it can only pro. 
nounce eternal doom on the sinner unless he repents. 
Religion says that the s{nnergnust repent and return to 
holiness, and then hfs sin has been forgiven. The 
Church meets sincere repentance with unreserved 
forgiveness. 

It would destroy the State to attempt "to treat crimes 
as sins and to forgive them in case of repentance. It 
would impose on the judiclary the business of going 
behind the overt act to the disposition or frame of mind 
within the depths of personality. But so long as the 
deed is not uttered in an act, it does not belong to society 
but only to the individual and to God. No human 
institution can go behind the overt act and attempt to 
deal absolutely with the substance of man’s spiritual 
freedom. 

If the Church attempts to administer civil functions, it 
falls into the habit of weighing sin in finite scales, and 
by and by it comes to indulging mortal sin for the sake 
of mere secular penances and even for money paid in 
advance. Ifa noble ecclesiastic attempts to reform the 
civil magistracy under a theocracy, he {s apt to fall into 
the use of the severe code of Draco, who punished a]l 
crimes with death, or else, in the careful weighing of the 
deed in order to award just penalties, the church official 
comes to lose his sense of the enormity of sin, 

Sin and crime must not be confounded, nor must the 
same deed be treated as crime and sin by the sama 
authority, Look at it as crime, and it is capable of 
measured retribution. The law does not pursue the 
murderer beyond the gallows. He has expiated his 
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crime at all, as for example the anger of a man against 
his brother, an anger which does not utter Itself in the 
form of violent deeds, but is pent up in the heart—such 
non-criminal sin will banish the soul forever from 
heaven unless it is made naught by sincere repentance. 

The divine and s<cular must be separately organized 
as institutions ; but this does not imply that they may be 
organiz3d in antagonism. It is of the nature of Caris- 
ilanity to encourage Independence of Church control on 
the part of all other institutions when they are once in 
harmony with its divine ideal. For it is the principle 
of Christianity io its innermost essence to teach the 
nature of God as one of infinite grace—a God who sac- 
rifices -himself in order that imperfection may have the 
opporiunity to put on the divine form of holiness and 
enj>y independent personality forever, always growing 
from more to more in intellect and will. The form of 
holicess is simply the form in which the individual may 
grow in personality without ever contradicting and 
annulling his true being. 

What we here see in these general terms to be the 
relation of the Church to the State is also the relation 
of the Church to the secular, specifically, in all detatls, 
The secular world es a whole will become Caristian only 
when it organ'z2s itself, in all its details, in a perfectly 
free manner on this divine ideal, without interference 
on the part of the Caurch as a distinct controlling 
institution. 

Scienc’, for example, inventories the facts of naire 
and man, and attempts to generalize these into larger 
and larger facts, thus converting the accident and con- 
tingency of spice and time into forms of eternity—tnto 
laws and truths. Let it be interfered with by the 
Church, and there can be no arrival at the proper form 
of sclence in which is seen the free intellectual state- 
ment of the very insight into the divine which the 
Church prizes as its central revelation. 

So in the school which arose under the wings of the 
Church, we observe a continual tendency to emancipa- 
tion from e*clesiatical control and for the benefit of 
both school and church. 

On account of the want of a finite measure for sin, and 
owing to the fact that the intellectual attitude toward 
the doctrines of divine revelation is a momentous mat- 
ter of consideration, it follows that there must be def- 
initeness and specialty in the religious ceremonial. 
Each religious denomination must lay ir finite strees on 
some specific matters of belief and ceremonial. There 
can be no ecclesiasticism in religion. It will not do to 
make free use cf all ceremonies at will. 

This definiteness of belief and ceremonial tends 
toward bigotry if the tenets of one denomination are 
imposed on another denomination ; and as bigotry is the 
polar opposite of divine charity, which is the supreme 
and infallible characteristic of Christienity, it follows that 
such imposition of one form of worship upon another by 
the use of secular power results in destroying our 
religion itself. 

In the school for all people of the community, 
religious ceremonial of whatever kind is therefore pro- 
hibited by the nature of the case. This, however, 
does not make the school godless, any more than the 
absence of religious ceremonial makes a mercantile or a 
manufacturing establishment godless. If in the school 
the children and youth learn to know truth regarding 
nature and man, that is an exercise of the intellect 
essential to the highest holiness. If in the school there 
is the formation of moral habits, even of those semi- 


mechanical habits of regularity, punctuality, neatness, 


silence, self-control, and industry, these are in harmony 
with godliness and its next of kin. 

But if in a school there be great stress laid on a truly 
religious attitude of mind, such as is found ia the Church 
very properly, there will be found in that school an 
emphasis on authority that will not aid the studies of 
mathematics, or science, or history, or geography, or 
language. The free spirit of investigation will not be 
nurtured in such a school, but will be chilled. Such 
repression of the free spirit of investigation in behalf of 
the spirit of reverence for authority will not make a 
school that is in harmony with the spirit of Christianity, 
but, on the contrary, it will make an unchristian school. 

For although Christianity as a religion must be taught 
with authority—and witk uncompromising suthority— 
yet its spirit encourages science, and, indeed, its doctrine 
that Divine R2ason hss revealed Himself in nature and in 
the history of man carries with it the implication that 
the human intellect may by devout study and self-sac- 
rificing zeal in the pursult of truth learn to see the traces 
of that divine wisdom in nature’s laws and the method 
of God’s action in the processes of evolution. It is the 
true spirit of science to repudiate mere authority as such. 
He who takes a mathematical truth on hearsay does not 
take it at all. He who bends the facts and generaliza- 
tions of science to fit them to preconceived theory, rest- 
ing on authority, does violence to science and attacks 
the Cbristian principle. For of ail the world-religions it 
is Christianity alone that holds nature to be a creation 
revealing divine reason. To the Hindu and Buddhist, 
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throughout. To the Greek, even, nature is in its essence 

only the titanic and demoniac held in imperfect eub- 
jection to the gods of Olympus. Co .nceded that nature 
is the act of God, it is worth reverent study. Even vir- 
min and putrefaction shall be stuiied by the devout 
scientists who imitate the plety of the holy Francis of 
Assisi by a sweet humility, that finds nothing insignif- 
icant in God’s world. From such study of the lowest 
shall come highest good toman. The study of micro- 
scopic life shall discover the oauses and remedies of the 
deadliest pestilences. 

The spirit of the school should be that of eclence. 
The spirit of the Caurch should be that of authority. 
In religion man bows to the wisdom of the race spesk- 
ing with all the authority of the Universal, not submit- 
ting itself to be measured and tested by individual 
authority. In the school and in the {other secu'ar 
institutions the individual mounts toward a reconcilfa- 
tion with this divine authority and endeavors to find in 
himself an sccord with the voice of the Church. He 
seeks harmony, but through freedom and self-activity. 

In that school where the religious, ecclesiastical spirit 
reigns, therefore, there is either a tendency to teach all 
branches in the spirit of authority, or else, as.often hap- 
pens, the scientific spirit gets the ascendency and pre- 
vails over the spirit of devotion. The religious +xer- 
cises are performed in a'per! unctory manner and become 
things without sanctity. The religious lessons of 
authority begin to be discussed on the plane of scientific 
investigation, and forthwith the religious effect is lost. 
Through this attempted marriage of the religious and 
secular forms of instruction have arisen the most hostile 
snd atheistic cultures in our time. I need only allude 
to the persistent religicus instruction that is thrust 
into the school programmes of Germany. If we are 
abruptly asked at this point io the consideration of 
the question, ‘‘ What is, then, the duty of a Christian 
denomination toward the school, if it may not intro. 
duce religious instruction into the programme ?’ 
I would say that the Church may fairly claim that 
atheism shall not be taught in the school under the 
name of science, and that the humane studies of history 
avd literature shall not be placed in the background in 
the interest of a narrow culture in natural science. The 
opposite mistake should not be made, however, of 
excluding natural sclence altogether in the interest of 
the humanities or language studies. Both have their 
place, though the humanities are the most nearly akin to 
the spirit of religion, in that they uphold the lessons of 
human life and the wisdom of the race against the mere 
caprice and arbitrariness of the individual, and thus 
present us the spiritual side of human nature, while 
science presents the material side only. 

The Church retains the Sunday-school, devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of divine revelation in the true 
spirit of reverence for authority. When Robert Raikes 
first founded the Sunday-school, it was almost entirely 
devoted to teaching the secular branches of reading and 


writing as a preliminary to higher religious instruction. 


Now this secular instruction is all provided for in the 
common schools. The secular instruction in the week. 
day schools, therefore, gives what is indispensable to 
higher religious instruction. 

It only remains for the Church to organiz9 within its 
proper sphere to avail itself of all the common-school 
work—of a]! its intellectual and moral training. It can 
convey its spiritual lessons to educated minds, but is 
barred entrance to the illiterate. The language of 
religion is symbolic, and must be interpreted in order to 
obtain nourishment for the soul. The secular school in 
giving literary culture gives the requisite power of 
hearing profitably the revealed word. 

Many good men hold on with convulsive grasp to the 
mere shadow of religious instruction; v'z., to the forma) 
prayer and to “‘ the reading of the Bible without note or 
comment.” In consoling itself on the retention of these 
merely perfunctory exercises it neglects great fields 
of profitable activity which are open to it in other direc- 
tions.! 


1 While the common school will become entirely secular, and 
improve its quality by so doing, it must be remembered that 
much may be done to meet the demands of those denominations 
that are not yet prepared to admit the fall doctrine of the separa. 
tion of Church and State. I think that this is accomplished in 
the best manner by issuing permits to the children whose 
parents ask it, to leave school on two days of each week for one 
hour to attend parochial {nstruction at thechurch or rectory for 
the three months next preceding Easter. The pupils may be 
dismissed at 11 a.x. or at 8 p.m., and the principal of the school 
may adopt some device to make sure that they use the hour for 
no other purpose than the one defined in the permit. Most re- 
ligious deneminations will provide time for religious instruction 
outside of school hours. Inas.ouch as the school demands only 
five days per week and only five hours per day, this is not diffi- 
cult. But it is claimed with reason that there is great reluc- 
tance on the part of some children to use their holidays, or their 
out-of-sehool hours, to wait upon the priest. To meet this com- 
plaint it is the best arrangement to dismiss the pupils twice a 


| week at the hours certified by the parent or the church authority 


in the manner above described. Under no circumstances should 
the religious leseons be given in the school building. This 
method of special ‘“‘ permits’ was used by me as Superintend. 

ent of the St. Louis schools, and.was largely. made avail of by the 
W. H. 
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It is not the absorption of the secular and the contro 
of it by the Church with the principle of authority that 
will evangel’z> the world, but the. missionary spirit 
which goes out to the highwaysand byways and appeals 
to the freedom of the souls of men and greets them with 
the glad tidings of God’s love toward the finite and Im. 
perfect, a love that has endowed men with reeponaibility 
and perfectibllity. 

As according to Christianity Heaven rejoices with the 
birth of each new individual into holiness and true 
freedom, so Christianity rejoices with the birth of each 
independent institution which contributes toward the 
enlightenment and perfection of man. Orfentalism 
worships an abstract unity, a jealous God who swallows 
up all independent being. Christianity worships a Per. 
sonal God who delights to raise up into his image and 
to endow with his own freedom newsouls. The divine. 
human God is not content to remain in absolute perfec. 
tion alone in the universe, but oe to share his bless. 
edness with creatures. | 

It is this religion of Christianity that as a church seeks 
to cherish other individuality than its own, and puts 
afar off the docirine that would absorb all other individ. 
uality. and leave only itself as sole institution in the 
world, It rejoices in the multiplicity of independent 
reflections of free individuality—the famlly, civil society, 
the State, the school, the scientific association. This at 
least is the Christian principle as it is seen to be revealed 
in modern history. In its iight one may conclude that 
the schoo! will part entirely from the external contro! of. 
the Church, but {it will constantly approach it - the 
spirit of its processes. 


FROM SWITZERLAND. 


FTER a lapse of four years I find myself again in 

this lovely spot, whose beauty it is very hard to 

put into words. A few strokes of the brush would be 

worth psges of description, although that would be far 
below the reality. 

How shall I describe this exquisite little lake, framed 
in lofty mountains, which at one end pile themselves in 
dim distances behind each other, creating a hazy idea 
of infinitude in the entranced soul ? How can I make 
you, s0 far away, to see the emerald-green waters giit- 
tering, dancing under the clear blue sky, the fir-clad 
mountain sides sloping down nearly to the water’s edge, 
with just enough level ground at their feet to allow a 
little pasture land, a few orchards, and at distant inter- 
vals a pretty little town or a tiny village, from which 
the church spire shoots up literaliy an ‘‘ arrow,” as the 
French call {t, toward heaven ? The quaintness of the 
houses, the shyness of the children (an ever-increasing 
rarity), the cleanliness and neatness of the whole coun- 
iry, the masses of flower-pots, with gayest-colored 
flowers at every window—how can I tell it in mere 
words ? 

Then the twitter of the birds, the splashing of the 
water as the dainty little steamer arrives just under my 
window, the soft hum of the children’s voices in the 
neighboring village school, and the sweet sound of the 
little chapel bell calling to morning and evening pray- 
ers—not even a painter could portray them |! 

What a loving, gracious expression of the forethought 
of God for mankind is this little land—Switzerland— 
the land of the Swiss, but still more the land of human- 
ity at large!! Not only do its glaciers cool, cleanse, and 
nourish the most important part of Europe, but they 


afford rest and refreshment to the overworked brains 


and the weary hearts of thousands from every part of 
the globe. ‘‘ Who has not seen Switzerland,” said the 
young Swiss governess, with tears in her eyes, in the 
presence of her English pupil, ‘‘ knows not the glory of 
God ”—and the child who heard the remark, and who 
was destined to become a writer of great purity and 
grace, treasured it up and did not rest till the vision of 
God’s glory became hers, 

Yet danger lurks ever near to these regions of enchant- 
ment, and the avalanche, the landslide, the thunder- 
storm, are perpetual witnesses to the tremendous power 


‘ that lies silent amid these mountains. 


I went yesterday by the little steamer across to Zug, 
to see what may be seen of the terrible disaster of just 
three weeks ago. 

A strip of the quay broken away, « great quantity of 
wood, rafters, and beams piled up on the edge of the 
lake, the attic windows of a house pesring from out of 
the water—that is about all. Nature, where she is most 
traitorous, is usually quickest in burying her dead out 
of her sight. Four years ago I spent a peaceful night in 
me pretty hotel whose attic windows alone remain in 
sight. 

How well I remember it all! The clean, snug bed- 
room, the spacious, cool dining-reom, the prettily laid- 
out garden, with its vine-covered arbors, close to the 
water's edge, and the lovely view enjoyed from under 
their shade. The lake of Zug has always been a favorite 
spot in my Swiss pilgrimages, having afforded me 
refreshment at various times ; and a disaster here comes 
home to me, 
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It is a region exposed to disasters, however, for it still 
bears the traces of the terrible landslide which took place 
at the beginning of this century, destroying four villages 
with five hundred of their Inhabitants. Then, as I walked 
through the narrow streets of the oldest part of the town, 
I found an inscription over a fountain to this effect : 
‘In the year 1432 two rows of houses in this neighbor- 
hood sank into the earth, with sixty-six persons.”’ Here 
was a terrible calamity for this lovely district of country 
when America was yet undiscovered ! Yet noamount of 
calamity drives people away from their old homes in this 
old world, and they rebuild age after age over the ruins 
of former desolations. A strange kind of calmness seems 
to dwell amid these old places, and the people accept 
disasters and reverses with a placid submission almost 
melancholy to witness. I talked witb one woman whose 
earthly all had disappeared with the pretty home sunk 
into the lake, and who was indebted to charity for the 
clothes she wore ; but no complaint escaped her lips, and 
no tear came from hereye. Carpenters were working, in 
their seamed and cracked workshops, close to the ruins, 
with the utmost quietness and re!’-possession, waiting 
till the houses should be final!y demolished ; and women 
were washing, knitting, or minding their children close 
to the site of the catastrophe, as though nothing unusual 
had happened. Better so! I find myself wondering, as 
I look at these broad-butlt, solid, and stolid-looking men, 


whether they do not partake of the stone of their. 


mountains as {t is washed away by their streams, sucked 
up by their vegetables and taken in by theircattle. Nor 
is the idea unreasonable, but probably quite scientific, 
though it did not come to me in scientific fashion. 

I can well understand that the forefathers of these 
men beat the legions of Jullus Cesar, and that after 
ages of struggling they swept away the dominion of 
Rome, Yet they are not what they once were. Tobacco 
and bad liquors are telling upon this strong race, and 
poverty of blood is becoming a prevalent disease among 
the once hardy Swiss. 

I have had a long talk with mine host here on this 
very subject, and he says, with feebly kindling eyes, 
‘¢ Ja, madam, sie haber recht,” and, touching his own 
large head, he adds, ‘‘ You have thought a good deal, 
and you have very good foundation principles ” (Grund- 
siitze). 

- T hope so,” I replied. 

Poor Europeans ! poor Swiss ! they do not know what 
to do with their land since the grain fields of America 
supply the world with bread, and the cattle of New 
Zaaland and Australia with meat. Here the only agri- 
culture of any value consists of vines and tobacco, and 
these, as I explained to mine host, put a little cash into 
one of his pockets to take it out of the other. But, in 
the meantime, what shall they do ? J.A. 8. 

IMMENSEE, LAKE OF ZUG. 


HE THAT SEEKETH FINDETH. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By Mavup WILKINSON. 


WAS one day, in an idle mood, walking through 
one of the more obscure streets of an old-fashioned 
New England village, when my attention was attracted 
by a young woman whom I saw altting on the steps of 
a house to which she evidently belonged. It was, per- 
haps, not so much the woman herself as the contrast 
between the woman and her surroundings that first 
arrested my wandering thoughts. The situation sug- 
gested to my mind the possibility of a story connected 
with her life. I determined to solve the mystery—if 
mystery there was. My first step was to seek an inter- 
view with the woman. 
The house and everything about it was neat, as far 
asa woman’s hand could make itso. The well-trodden 
path leading to the gate had been faithfully swept, and 
the low, sunken steps showed signs of a relentless 
scrubbing-brush. ‘Yet in spite of this painstaking care 
the place had a neglected, forsaken look. A blind here 
and there, minus half its slats, hung from one hinge, 
windows were propped open with sticks, and in the yard 
the weeds had asserted their supremacy. 
- The young woman, as I said, was sitting on the steps. 
She had a book in her lap, which she was reading with 
a very studious air. From the distance at which I first 
saw her she was fine looking—large, well formed, and 
her hair, gracefully arranged on the top of her head, 
gave her a queenly aspect. Her clothes, however, were 
plain, almost shabby. But this I did not. notice at first. 
She was not a woman whose clothes one was likely to 
consider ; her own personality cast everything about her 
into the background. 

She raised her eyes as I approached—clear blue eyes, 
earnest eyes they were. She was, I should think, twenty- 
three or four yearsold. When I had thoroughly satisfied 
my mind as to the name of the next street, and several 
other matters of equal importance, I glanced at the book 
in her lap. It was well-worn copy of “* Watts on the 


“Mina.” 
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** It is too bad,” said I, ‘‘ to have disturbed you with 
these tiresome questions, when you were’engaged in such 
deep reading.” 

Her face lighted up with pleasure when she saw that 
I recognized the book. 

‘* Have you read it ?” she asked. 

She seemed eager for sympathy and companfonship, 
and Isat down beside her. We had a long talk, first 
about the book in her lap, and then about other books 
she had read. I found her delightful in conversation. 
There was a pecullarly refreshing style about her speech, 
a marked precision of utterance, and an evident careful 
choosing of words. But it was her sweet, unassuming 
dignity and the charming frankness of her manner that 
made my heart go outto her. I left, promising tocome 
agaio and bring her some books. 

] learned during this interview, and by some ir quirles 
which I afterward made, that her name was Helen 
Lang, and that she was living with an aged couple, a 
retired butcher and his wife, to whom she was not 
related, though she called them mother and father. 
That was all anybody seemed to know about her, 


Icontinued my acquaintance with Miss Lang, Intro- ; 


duced her into a Chautauqua Clrcle of which I was a 
member, and persuaded my mother to invite her now 
and then tocur house. She made herself a very accept- 
able guest. Ske was accomplished in the art of read- 
ing aloud, she was full of ideas in all household matters, 
she took an unfailing interest In whatever was going on 
in the family, and yet she was never intrusive or inquls- 
itive. When we discovered that she wrote a beautiful 
hand, it was arranged for her to come to our house 
every day to copy and read aloud for my father. 

I had every opportunity of becomtag acqualated with 
Miss Lang, and yet it was long before I knew her well. 
Indeed, I do not think I should ever have understood 
Miss Lang had I not chanced to see, one dsy when I 
was at her house, the closing scene of a little romance— 


ora tragedy, shall Icallit? But I must not anticipate. 
I wish to describe Miss Lang’s character, as it — | 


itself to me day by day. 

Frank and open as she was, she told initlaie about 
herself ; not that she wished, apparently, to keep any- 
thing back, but there was no trace of egotism in her 
nature. And yet she was, in a certain way, subjective. 
She looked deep down into her own heart with stead- 
fast eyes that saw only the truth. She never spoke of 
her inward ilfe directly, but now and then she asked a 
question that threw a light upon the workings of her 
mind. I remember once she asked my father if it was 
ever right to do anything for one’s own sole pleasure. 
Whatever Mise Lang did, she seemed to do, perhaps not 
exactly from a sense of duty, but with her eye fixed 
always on the far future. She never acted from the im- 
pulse of the moment. To be perfect was the one aim of 
her life. She did what she could to cultivate her mind, 
but more than allelse she strove after goodness. Her 
heart was always open to receive correction or instruc- 
tion from any person or from any circumstance. Every- 
thing she did she did thoroughly. Her exquisitely dis- 
tinct articulation, her handwriting, elegantly even, 
were the effects of her determination to do everything 
as well as she could. She was as endlessly patient as 
she was painstaking. Her self-control was complete. 
No interruptions or disappointments, no fau!t-findizg, 
no shortcomings of her own even, seemed to disturb the 
tranquillity of her temper. Her serenity was the more 
beautiful for not being inborn, but pain-bought. 

Her home life, commonplace and monotonous as it 
must have been to herself, was lovely from an outside 
point of view. The couple with whom she lived were 
simple and uninteresting, as itseemed tome. But they 
idoJized their Helen, and Helen Lang, for her part, was 
a model of filial devotion. Nothing she could do for 
their comfort or pleasure was left undone. She per- 
formed all the work of the house, and, with all her 
longings for higher things, it never seemed to occur to 
her that any task was beneath her. Yet it was some- 
thing more like duty than love that held her to her con- 
stant course. With all her admirable traits, thee was a 
strange lack in Miss Lang’s character. I felt it from 
the first, though I could not define it. There are some 
phases of character that are well brought out by one’s 
treatment of a little cLild. When I saw Miss Lang and 
my baby sister together, I saw more clearly what seemed 
to me the one deficiency of her character. There was 
a certain relentlessness about her, yet even this was 
marked by a loftiness of character which I could not but 
admire. She wasjust as relentless toward herself as she 
was toward others. Still, there was a real lack of human 
love and sympathy. Miss Lang admired greatness and 
goodness, she admired great and good men, and if she 
could see no faults in them, her admiration came very 
near love, but it was a cold and studied love, not love 
after all, but an Intense longing to be likethem. So 
well was this one defect in Miss Lang’s character supplied 
by her unselfishness and her clear-sighted truthfulness 
of thought that it did not serfously affect her conduct. 
Yet she herself, deep-searching in her heart, had found 


She made a confidante 


of my mother upon the subject, and, in seeking her 
advice, she related something of her past history. Like 
a sick person longing to be cured, she was willing to te 
the worst atout herself. : 

In order to fully understand Miss Lang’s character as 
it was when we first bicame acquainted with her, and 
also better to follow its subsequent growth, it will be 
necessary to know from what she had developed into 
the woman we found her. 

Stepdaughter in a large family, wealthy and 
worldly, she had grown up without much care or 
attention from anybody, into a willful and frivolous 
girl. At elghteen years of age she engaged herself to 
& young man of modest circumstances. The match 
was displeasing to her father. Then followed the oft- 
repeated story—a daughter’s willfulness, a father’s 
anger, and exclusion from the paternal dwelling. The 
marriage day was fixed. But at this crisis the boy- 
lover, in accordance with his father’s stern will, ac- 
cepted the opportunity offered him of a sea voyage. 
The news shortly after came back that the ship was 
lost and no Hves saved. The girl then showed the 
depth of her love. Though her owa home was now 
ready to welcome her back, she went to the afil!cted 
parents of her lost lover, and sald: 

‘*I was to have been your daugbter, and in heart I 
am your daughter. L3t me be your daughter in deed.” 

And 80 she had lived with them ever since, faithfully 
ministering to thelr wants. Her will was strong, and a 
purpose had entered into her heart. From the heedless 
girl she grew into an earnest, thoughtful woman. 
Never once did she waver or turn back. The one aim 
of her life, as she tld my mother, was to make herself 
worthy to meet her lover in the skies. And so fixed 
and determined was she in her desire that she had 
prayed God to send her any : ffi ction if only she might 
be made perfect at last. 

Her prayer, I think, was answered. 

I had never resl!zed before how strong she had 
grown through her long self-discip!ine. She was able, 
when the very prop and stay of her life was taken sud- 
denly away, to stand alone for a moment without stag- 
gering, and then to reach for something higher. 

I chanced to be at her house one dsy when there was 
an unexpected arrival— a strange gentleman, [ thought 
at first, with his wife and little child. And a stranger 
indeed he was—the long-lost son, the faithless lover, 
now & bappy husband and father. Miss Lang stood 
by, herself unheeded and unknown, while this man, 
brought back from the world of the dead as it were, 
her lover, in love of whom she had spent !ong years of 
unwearied self-denial, was received, with tears of joy, 
into the arms of his parents. 

I, who did not at this time know anything of Miss 
Lang’s past life, could not understand what this brief 
moment meant toher. From her face I should have sup- 
posed that the most earnest longing of her whole life had 
been granted, that she had found a long-sought-for 
secret, yet feared all the time it was only a dream. It 
was plain from her face that her joy, if joy it was, was 
only bought with bitter grief. 

Her feelings, perhaps, can best be described by the 


words in which she afterward made them known to my > 


mother. 

**T never felt so calm in all my life,” she said. ‘‘ The 
prize I had been striving for had disappeared, and Isaw 
a nobler prize beyond. I did not feel as if my whole life 
had been wasted. I saw I had been led in the right 
direction. But, oh ! I never could goon now, did I not 
see there was something higher to strive after than I ever 
dreamed before.” | 

When I saw her the next day, she was a trifle paler, 
but there was another more radical change both in her 
face and manner. She was older and more beautiful 
than I had ever sven her before. The hard, cold expres- 
sion had given place to one of sympathy and overflow- 
ing love, and she no longer appeared as if consciously 
controlling herself. 

She seemed to have escaped from a long imprison- 
ment, to have broken the chain which had bound her to 
the past and to herself. She did not so rigorously ex- 
amine her motives and feelings as she had done before. 
Her actions were prompted by love rather than by a 
sense of duty. She forgot herself in the pure delight 
of loving others. Her face was radiant with a deep 
happiness that she could not express. She had found 
what she si long sought for. 


Wellesley College now has 614 students, of whom 284 
are from New England. The average age of the Fresh- 
men is 18 years and 8 months; of the Sophomores, 19 
years and 2 months; of the J unfors, 20 years and 4 
months; of the Sentors, 21 years and 1 month. Greek 
is studied by 207 ; Latin by 218 ; Hebrew by 3 ; French 
by 205; German by 282; Mathematics by 804 ; Liter- 
ature by 500 ; Philosophy by 892; Physics by 102; 
Chemistry by 191; Geology by 19; Botany by. 71; 
Zodlogy by 34 ; History by 218; Rhetoric by 322 
cution by 209, 
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WINGS ARE STRUNGER THAN HANDS. 


By THe Rev. Wriuram R. TERRETT. 


I, 
JUMP sometimes,’’ laughed Golden Head, 
‘*To try if my wings are grown2.”’ 
‘* Some summer day, mamma,”’ he said, 
Yon’ll find that your bird bas flown.’’ 


IT. 
‘¢ But we'll hold you down,” the mother said, 
** As fast as our hands can hold.’’ 
“ Wings are stronger than hands,” langhed Golden Head, 
And the mother’s heart grew cold. 


II. 
When the little spirit spreads its wings 
To fiy at the Father’s call, 
Oh! vainly, with feeble hands, she clings 
To the dust that the wings let fall. 


When the young heart wakes like the world in spring, 
And life’s golden gates unfold, 
When Hope’s wide heaven wooes the wing, 
Can the mother’s hands withhold ? 


Shall we mourn that wings are stronger than hands? 
That heaven is stronger than earth? 
That what love calls death in these shadowed lands 
Is what love in heaven calls birth 7 


SOME SECRETS OF HAPPINESS. 


By Lovrse Frsxe-Brrson, 


REENOUGH, the sculptor, sald that happiness 
conaists in having plenty of agreeable work. 


| Another defines it as the product of health, wealth, 


and requited affection. A third maintains ft can only 
exist where there {s good-nature and a well-ordered 
home. A good conscience is sometimes cited as the 
source of happiness; yet it is possible to possess an ex- 
cellent conscience and still be very dreary. The truth 
of the matter is, positive happiness as a daily diet fs a 
dream and a fable. It comes in isolated moments, a 
glad, new, consecrating force to speed us along the old, 
worn channel of our lives, uplifted and redeemed and 
filled with new life. 

There is a condition of relative happiness, however, 
that may become an every-day affair, if only proper 
thought and management are given to it. This relative 
happiness we spin and draw out of ourselves, as the 
spider does her web; yet it bears us pretty firmly up. 
Like the spider, we hang safe and sound in the middle 


of it, while storm-winds rock both us and our web un- 


injured to and fro. It consists largely in flexibility of 
mind sufficient to relinquish cheerfully cherished hopes 
and opinions at war with the situation, snd in self- 
reliance enough to trust inward convictions such as they 
are or may become, without echoing the thoughts or 
longing for the more brillfant gifts of others. Accept- 
ing ourselves for what we are, and making the best 
possible use of what we have, is a sure secret of happi 
ness, The task is full of difficulty and discouragement, 
requiring grest heroism sometimes and fortitude 
always. lt is not easy to relinquish the good things of 
this world that may be legitimate)y secured, but which 
belong properly to some other station and career. Learn- 
ing how to give up and let go {s one of the most valua. 
ble lessons experience teaches. Once thoroughly mas- 
tered, it lightens the burdens of dafly living, and 
increases usefulness and power. Like children, we 
want everything we see. The infinite opulence of things 
bewilders and allures. Yet there comes a time in every 
man’s education—thus speaks the poet-philosopher— 
when he arrives at the conclusion that envy is ignorance, 
imitation is sulcide; that he must take himself for 
better or worse as his portion ; that though the wide 
world is fu'l of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to him but through his toil bestowed upon the 
plot of ground which is given him to till. Some good 
day we discover our bent, trend, tendency ; we find 
curselves, and then good-by to all our misery! Easy 
then to walk along the j>g-trot road, cheerful and con: 
tent, and learn to look upon everything elss, however 
good in itself, as the ‘‘vain world” which must be 
renounced. So we give up all creeds but our own, give 
up people whose time we waste and who waste ours, 
stop reading good books that nefther rest nor inspire us, 
and refrain from all amusements that are not recres- 
tions. It is only possible to receive and give forth 
effectively that which is by birthright or acquisition 
ours. There is a process of natural selection ever at 
work in human affairs. Abiding by spontaneous im- 


pressions with good-natured inflexibility secures a firm 
foothold on the world, a purchase for future activity. 
To go straight forward, in spite of opposition, envy, or 
ridicule, true to {award convictions and calmly trustful 
of ultimate issues, insures to every man one good opin- 
fon of great value to himself—namely, his own. What 
people think is of no consequence whatever in the long 
run, though it may cut likea knife at isolated moments. 
Let us live and act, content to let Hfe and actions speak 
forus. Time at list sets all thingseven. The cobble 
stone pavement {fs sure to have an ending. 

Yet the waiting is not always easy. Every one likes 
to be understood, to have virtues and shoricomings 
taken at their own just value, and motives not too 
grossly misinterpreted. This is a natural craving of 
the human heart; for sympathy, encouragement, and 
appreciation of aims and efforts are among the sweetest 
things in life. To be able to think aloud and be under- 
stood is to have the best that friendship offers. But, 
alas and alack ! it is so difficult to be understood that 
cometimes we wonder if it were not better to go through 
life with the mouth shut and the lips sewed up. Per- 
haps {t would be, but for the fact that thoughts spoken 
are far more apt to crystallizs, and become the nucleus 
for modes of action and principles of conduct, than un- 
spoken thoughts, which retain always, to a greater or less 
degree, the nature of adream. Sensible people give up 
the hope of being understood, just as they give up think- 
ing to please, and consign {it to the deep, deep hole 
where rest all the lovely things that might have been 
and which are not. No one is sensible at first. We 
explain, or try to. But our explanations do not ex- 
p'ain, for the most careful recital of motives is power- 
less to enlighten a mind not In sv fficfent harmony with 
our own to understand without it. It is useless to 
bandy words with the world. Worse than that, {t is 
sheer waste of time. Nothing remains but to accept 
fate gracefully, and be content to be misunderstood. 
Is it so very bad, after all? History presents a ecodly 
array of human beings who were perfect enigmas to the 
age and surroundings in which they iived. lt ssems to 
be the destiny, for a time at least, of all whose ideas 
more than fill the conventional pint-cup That things 
are not half so bad with us as they might be in thia 
world is partly owing to the heroic known and unknown 
lives of the faithful who kept firmly to principles in 
spite of all misunderstandings. This desire to make 
plain to others the integrity of our motives and conduct, 
though perfectly natural, is full of vanity and conceit. 
Are we to have the compantonship of fine ideas and be 
praised besides ? Goto, goto! Noone gets everything 
I hold it a great emancipation as well as a secret of 
happiness to renounce utterly our little dream of being 
understood. 


A NEW COLLEGE NEEDED. 


HE ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” recently contained an 

article on the need of a ‘‘ Kitchen College” for the 
training of house servants. The questicn of servants is 
one that interests the greatest number of people, and 
approaches most nearly the comfort and well-being of 
the entire community. Any system of {instruction that 
promises relief is a heaven-craved boon. Lack of 


knowledge is, probably, the most prolific source of 


trouble, and this lack of knowledge is not confined to 
the servants ; the ignorance of the mistress dep:ives her 
of the power to direct and command intelligently, and 
the result is comparative or eomplete shipwreck of 
home comfort. Whatman of sound sense would at- 
tempt to establish and conduct a business with no more 
practical knowledge of it than hundreds of women 
possess who assume the responsibility of establiching 
and conducting a heme? Loud, indeed, are the pro. 
tests where it is diecovered that the male head of the 
home is unfitted to support it; but there is but slight 
attention paid to the incompetency of the housewifa, 
though herignorance of her duties may be the clog in 
the wheels of a husband’s success. The ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ” writer urges the establishment of a ‘‘ Kitchen 
College’ for the education of servants only. Of the 
change in the relations of master and servant during the 
past hundred years the writer says: ‘‘ No doubt there 
has been much done of late years to help servants, both 
physically and morally, but lam not aware that any- 
thing has been attempted from a soclological p»int of 
view ; their position is in many respects worse than it 
was a hundred yearsago. Then, though a servant was 
ill paid, and more frequently not paid at all, there were 
compensations; there existed a certain amount of 
intimacy between master and man, mistress and maid ; 
there were kindly feeling, interest, confidence, on the 
one side, fidelity on the other; the servant was not 
infrequently the counselor, and very generally the com- 
panion, of the master, and took a keen personal in‘erest 
in all his affairs. Now there are mistrust and suspicion 
on both sides; the maid thinks the mistress makes it 
the pastime of her idle minutes to worry and find fault 
with her, while the mistress believes the maild’s chief 
pleasure in life is to cross and annoy her; both mis. 


understand each other, and the result fs mutual discom 
fort.” 

No relation in life outside of husband, wife, and 
children involves the same close relation that comes 
between the mistress and maid. Noscreen of society 
manners is placed between them ; each sees the other in 
mental undross where the hard, practical affairs of the 
business of conducting a home is the ever constant 
theme of intercourse, and the only reason for it. Yet 
the relation is assumed fn the most careless manner cn 
both sides. The moral nature of one brought into ench 
close persona! relations as is a servant {is of the utmost 
importance, Yet it receives not a fraction of the inves. 
tigation that would be given to the most casual acquaint 
ance whose relations to the home circle would be but 
superficial. .A college or school that would guarantec 
not only the ability but the integrity of its graduated 
pupils would raise the whole tone of domestic service. 
Itis the lailtude allowed by mistresses who accept 
almost without question the one who promises to do the 
mechanical Jabur demanded in the home, that has 
lowered the grade of those who supply the demand for 
household service, till we have reached a point where 
about the only applicants for places in the household 


are those who lack the natural intelligence to earn their - 


living by any other means. Another obstacle to better 
serviceis the endurance by the mistresses of incompe- 
tency on the part of the maid. An ill bred, careless 
girl receives, and knows sho wili recaive, at least for a 
period, as high wages as the girl who studies the 
interests of her employer. There is no service rendered 
where compensation bears 89 little relation to ability as 
it does in house service. So thoroughly are mistresses 
imbued with the sentiment that it is easfer, wiser to 
** Bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others we know not of,”’ 
that they endure the poor service rendered for the com 
pensation demanded, and in a measure this is wiser 
where there {s only a choice of “ills.” But the con 
stant endurance of ills that should not exlst lowers 
one’s standards, and resulis in lowering one’s demands. 

Then, again, every careless, extravagant housekeeper 
imposes a burden on her sisters. The was‘te and care. 
lessness she permits become habit that tortures the mis. 
tress whose principles or purse will not allow of elther. 
Is {t in this regard that a college or school for the train 
ing of domestic servants, where system in method and 
economy in practice are parts of the curriculum, wil! 
prove an incalculable benefit to the race. Poorly 
trained mistresses make incompetent servants, and 
the trained and untrained, the responsib!e and irre. 
sponsible, must suffer in commoa. 

But there is a relation between mistress and serv. 
ant that exists apart from that of service only. The 
servant comes in to the home wiih no attachments, no 
ambitions. She is required to do work that s!! 
would gladly have done by machinery, if machinery 
were Only adapted to it. The servant is a machine 
in many homes so far as personal interest {gs man!- 
fested by employers. In fact, she does not receive 
the attention that is bestowed on a sewing-machine. 
For if that does not do the work expected of it, 
the causes are searched for, and removed if possible. 
Not so the human machine whose fallure may be due to 
ilinese, or, sorrow, or the thousand things that affect 
the human being, deprived of a personal incentive of 
possessions and rights not merely represented by a 
month's wages. ‘‘ We live witb our servsnts as if they 
were aliens, and then wonder they do not serve us with 
love and gratitude,” says our writer. And this is true. 
So often the word ‘‘ dignity’ is misunderstood. — 

No mistress loses her position by manifesting a warm 
personal interest in the human being into whose hands 
she so largely commits the heaJth, happiness, and well. 
belpg of her family, the life of her children. She 
should be familiar enough with her servants to know 
their characters intimately. A woman who retains in 
her employ a dishonest, untruthful, or immoral servant 
without discovering it at once, elther lacks penetration 
or is that which is a disgrace to her sex, a negligent, 2 
criminally negligent, housewife. 

** We want a kitchen college for women, not a echoo! 
of cookery, or a conglomeration of unorgau!zad ‘classes,’ 
but a school teaching everything a servant should 
know ;” and this would involve moral as well as techni- 
cal training. How can we expect truth, honesty, 
cleanliness, economy, from the sources now supplying 
our domestic service ? Can the stream be purer than 
its souree? Let women band together and support a 
school for the training of servants, and, by requiring 
service that bears some relation to the compensation de- 
manded, raise the intellectual grade of servants. If 
girls found that the possession of a certificate from a 
responsible source was necessary to command the best 
wages, and that its possession insured a more respons!- 
ble and self-respecting position before the community, a 
different class of girls would enter service, and a differ- 
ent service would be rendered. Uoatil a responsible and 
uniform standard for certain wages is established by 
mistresses, they must expect to suffer because of the 
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jrresponsible system existing at present, which they en- 
courage by retaining in their employ incompetent, un- 
ruly servants; by sending into other homes servants 
carrying references they cannot truly indorse, given 
because of a false sympathy; by engaging servants 
without jovestigating the reference offered. 

The whole system ia unbusinesslixe, and the present 
condition of discomfort and chaos is the vatural result 
of a system which can only be remedied by supporting 
a scheme or plan of education that will produce greater 
intelligence and a sense of moral responsibility on the 
part of mistress and mald. 


HABITS OF OBEDIENCE FOR BOYS. 


By Sarna WYER FARWELL 


HAT boys should be trained to habits of obedience 

seems 80 self-evident as to almost warrant the 
charge of commonplece upon anything that may be 
said on this subject. Yet, though the word obedience 
isa very common one, the practice of obedience by the 
children of to-day is most uncommon. I believe t'ts{s 
due in a Jarge measure to two prime causes. Many 
parents do not know how to govern thefr chil/ren ; and 
many more do not take the time todoit. We liveina 
fast age. Wedo everything ina hurry. Weeat, drink, 
talk, and travel in a hurry. And we train our children. 
if training it can be called, after the same fashion. A 
boy growing up without the habit of ocbadience I*cks 
the vits] element of hie future success in life. Con- 
sider for a moment. Your boy must one day begin 
life for himself; it mav be sooner or later. but the 
doing {t is Inevitable. He wil] elther be s leader among 
men, or his position will be that of a subordinate. If 
the former, then {t is a no less true than hackneyed 
saying that he who would rule well must frst himself 
obey. Oa the other hand, if your son fs to fi:l a no less 


honorable though subordinste position, how can he 


serve euccersfully, having mastered nefther the princt- 
ples nor the practice of obedience? It {is uo trifilng 
roatter, this sending your boy out into the world to earn 
his"living, unfitted for the ordinary situations which 
offer to the average man. Obdedlence must be habitual, 
not spasmodic. Therefore upon the mother rests the 
deepest responsibility of this portion of the home train- 
ing. she belng more constantly the boy’s companion. 

A little before-breakfast or after-dinner obedience, 
the result of a father’s hurried commands, will never 
make a prompt, obedient boy O motherr! it Iles 
‘with you, this responsibility. Obedience must be the 
invariable abiding principle of your home. And you 
must make your boys live up tothe principle. Begin 
in season. You cann»t begin too soon. I have often 
been asked the qu How ehall I make my chil- 
cren obedient ?” The answer {sasimple one. When 
you tell them to do athing, se» that they do it. 

But there is such a difference in the tempera- 
ment of children, I hear manv mothers say Granted 
that there Is a difference 8) I find a difference in 
the mental capacity of two brothers. Oae learns his 
lessons in arithmetic with little eff ort, the other masters 
it after wearlsome application. Because he must work 
harder to learn his lesaon, is it avy reason why the 
latter boy should go lessonless to school? It 13 a mar 
vel how many mothers seem to think that other people’s 
children are more tractable than thelrown It is those 
parenta who have failed in the government of their 


‘children who heve the most to say about difference of 


temperament. Other parents, recogniz!ng this difference 
quite as keenly, lose no time {n applying themsel res to 
the individual training of each fndfividual chi'd. There 
are underly!ng foundation principles of a noble char- 
acter which must be instilled into the min! of every 
boy, no matter what his temperament.. Oodedfence fs 
one of the most important of thess. Because your 
boy minds readily, and mine reluctantly, is no shadow 
of a reason why mine shculd not obey in the end as well 
as yours. Your work {nthitons particular will be easy ; 
mine will be a struggle, longer or shorter according to 
my patience and firmness. but it will be a strucgle 
which I am under every sacred obligation for my boy’s 
good to follow unto its successful end. 

I have heard of a child tugging at his mother’s dress 
and begging that he might go to the kitchen and help 
himself tosome ple whose hiding-piace he had disc>v- 
ered, and all this during hajf an hour while his mother 
was recelving a lady friend in the parlor. We can 
imagine how entertained the lady cal!er must have been ! 
Two thoughts occur to me on hearlag of such scenes. 
Oae, that there was a lesson back of the mother’s mortt- 
fica'ion with her boy that the child had not been taught ; 
viz , that when his mother told him he could not have 
& thing, her words held for him but just one meaning— 
that he could not have it. Toe other thought takes the 
form of a suggestion. I belleve maay mothers really 
do not know what is the best way to manage a child in 
such an emergency as that occasioned by the clamoriag 
of the boy for the forbidden ple If your boy. usually 
under your contre], is taking advantage of your friend’s 


Call to try bis powers of teasing, I think the most digni-4 Li would scem that a person of tasie could not make! 


fied way is to take him from the room and either leave 
him with a servant, or, having none, take him to the 
apartment in the house farthest removed from the par- 
lor and your visitor. Put him there and tell him to 
remain until you call forhim. Your friend’s visit has 
been spotled io any case, but your decided action will 
be more acceptable than the perpetual annoyance and 
interruption caused by the presence of your child. I 
have never understood why parents, for their own per- 
zonal comfort, did not exact obedience from their chil- 
dren. And if not for theirown, then for the comfort of 
a}! who sojourn beneath thefrioof. Buti? neither your 
owr nor your guest’s peace of mind is saffictent induce- 
ment for the preservation of order and harmony in your 
home then, for the sake of your children themselves, 
sacrifice your own indifference to their present and 
future good. 

How ofien weNear as follows: ‘‘ Harry, don’t touch 
the vase.”’ Harry \skes his fingers away for a moment, 
while his mother 
makes her look up 


Harry’s fat bands are grasp. 

ing the tempting bif of yellow glass. He locks doubt. 
fully toward his mother, who says, ‘‘ Mamma told 
Harry not to touch the pretty vase.”’ 

The hands drop egain at Harry’s side, and he looks 
steadily in his mother’s face. A longer pause this time. 
The mother bas absorbed herself once more in her 
work, till a crash causes her to start suldenly. The 
daintv yellow vase is a mass of atoms on the floor. 

** You naughty boy. é@idn’t I tell you not to touch the 
vase!’ She seizes Harry impatiently by the arm, giving 
him a fre:ful shake, telling him to go away, he isa 
naughty, naughty boy. Such sceres as these are of 
dat!y occurrence. Children disobey, are slapped and 
scolded, ard disobey again. 

The first time Harry was told not to touch the vase 
he should bave teen so accusto aed to his mother’s word 
as law that ‘* Do not touch it” meant exactly what she 
said. 1 kvewa boy who amured himeelf by pulling the 
tea cloth cff the table when it was eet for supper. He 
l‘ked the noise the diahes made in falling to the floor. 
And so on and socn. The tale is a longone. The 
world is full of fathers and mothers, who dare to stand 
as such in God's sight, whose children are a daily trial 
to themselves, dreaded of friends and neighbors, a tor- 
ment in street and school. Fathers are absorbed In 
money-getting, or harassed with the grind for daily 
bread. Many of them see thelr children but a few 
moments each day. Mothers plead housework, sewing, 
society, cares of every sort and kind. They have not 
learned that it would lighten every care were they sur- 
rounded by thoughtful, obedient children, made so by 
the faithful discharge of their own parental duties 
Roaform echools and penitentlaries are important features 
of our towns and cities, and will ever be, so long as 
parents are such only in name. There a very narrow 
step be'ween the boy who wantonly lays waste his 
mother’s tea-table and the hoodlum who is arrested for 
fncendiarism. 

A boy who fs allowed to disregard the laws of home, 
or the one whore home is guarded by no lays, iss 
dangerous {ndividual to send abroad into the world of 
men and women. Let the mothers and fathers in the 
land realizs thelr obligation to assist In the preservation 
of law and order, and remember that this is maintained 
only as a natural outcome of habits of obedience. 


SEEMING FRIENDS: BUT ENEMIES. 


-\LORAL decorations become a much more difficult 
problem ia winter than {in summer, when the fields 
are giving thelr treasures with lavish hand. If posal. 
ble, itis well to start in some suitable vessel growing 
planis that can be placed on the table when needed. A 
very. pretty center plece that was adelizht to the eyes 
wasa bunch-of ferns,some ground ivy, wintergreen, 
and the vine commonly called money-penny, planted in 
a shallow round baking pan, and when on the tanle 
this was placed fo a coarse grass basket, gilded. The 
pan was carefu ly watered every day, aad the dead 
leaves picked off A potted pliant that is bushy, with a 
moss or trailing vine planted in the edge, makes a pretty 
center plece. There is one mistake that is freq iently 
made by those wbo use flowersindecoration. A writer 
on the subject says : 

‘“The wider the bridge which separates the art of the 
painter from that of the decorator, the more they will 
mutually benefit each other. We may at once perceive 
this in the instance of a jardiniere enbellished in the ordi- 
nary way with depicted flowers. Not only do these, bow- 
ever well executed, suffer by the presence of real flowers, 
but the brilliancy of the latter is necessarily impaired by 
the proximity of the painted ones; since these, if they do 
nothing else, divert the attention from the real objects. A 
bouquet will look much better surrounded by a pattern of 
geometric or quasi-geometric design, tricked out with deep 
neu:ral tint, than with any amount of pictorial embellish- 
ment; because, both in design and color, there is a con- 
trast.” 
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the error of bringing the real and the copy in such close 
companionship, but it is done, to the detriment of 
both. 


ScHooL LuncwEons —A very important item in 
domestic economy is the luncheon carried by children 
to school. In too many homes is the school luncheon 
treated as a matter of no particular consequence, though 
in actual fact it is of the greatest consequence. The 
hour when it is eaten finds the child exhausted and in 
need of nourishment and the stimulus given by it. 
Good bread, butter, with thinly shaved meat, and fruit, if 
daintily put up, would tempt the appetite and give pleas- 
ure, and the child would return refreshed to the after- 
noon session. It is appalling to see the lunches carried 
by some children—odds end ends and bits put up in the 
most careless fashion. But even this is better than the 
giving of money to be expended in buying tarts and 
pickles, too cften expended in buying candy that is 
eaten before schoo]. A Boston physician very wisely 
siiggests the use of paper boxes for carrying lunches, that 
would be destroyed after using a few times; in fact, he 
thinks health demands that the box should be used but 
once. This really seems the most wholesome method 
No doub? if there was a demand for a cheap paper box 
the manufacturers would supply them. 


WHAT TO DO BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
By M F. Borts 


HINK of the forlornest people you know. Sit 

down and makea list of them. They don’t all 
live in poorhouses or in old ladies’ homes. There fs 
old Mrs. Grant. Her husband isa grouty invalid. He 
doesn’t believe in Christmas. And when his wife gives 
him the customary salutation on that happy morning 
he usually grunts. She lefta bright, jolly family when 
she married Grant. They are all dead. When Christ- 
mas comes her heart is full of longing. Makeupa 
little Caristmas packet for her, if only a white apron 
and a five-cent Christmas card lying between fts folds ; 
a yard of delicate edging that you bave knit yourself; 
a little box with a quire of paper, envel pes, pens, 
holder, and a pretty pen-wiper. The whole can be 
procured fora fewcents. Ona those rare occasions when 
tae old lady writes a letter, she will get out her box 
with a thrill of pleasure. The little gift will do her 
good all the year. 

There is Miss Bandoline, the country milliner. She 
takes care of herold father, and has hard work to make 
two ends meet. How she loves pretty things! How 
she has denied herself yearafter year! Her face grows 
wistful as the Christmas season comes. She has a little 
stock of holiday goo’s for her customers. The giddy 
young factory girls flock in, and talk and laugh and buy, 
each with her innocent plot to mystify her friends. It 
makes the little old maid lonesome to see them. Send her 
a pretty calendar, so that every day when she looks at it 
sie shall have an inspiring memory. It will beasif you 
said ‘‘ Merry Christmas” to her every day in the year. 

There is the young mother overwhelmed with her 
sudden wealth of children. Perhaps you have ample 
leisure. 82 many things she would like to doif she 
had time ! 

She would like a pretty bureau cover with wild roses 
outlined above the fringe ; or a felt table-cloth relieved — 
with stripes of plush, or a chintz mending bag with 
plentiful pockets. If our yourng mother happen to be 
the wife of a poor man, with the love of dainty things — 
that most of our countrywomen possess, send her a pair 
of new gloves to wear with her best dress and bonnet; 
they will be cherished with loving care, and fresh after 
your haif-dozenth pair has been thrown aside. 

There is your third cousin who works ifn a tailor’s 
shop. She has wished all her life that she could afford 
to take the ‘‘ Atlantic,” for she has literary tastes, and 
sometimes quite secretly writes a little bit of sentimental 
verse as an Outlet to her feelings. If you knew her 
signature you might read her longings in the corner of 
some country paper. Send ker the magaz.ne of her 
choice, and make her happy for a year. There is a 
farmer’s boy of your acquaintance who saves al’ his 
spare money to buy books, but can buy very few: add 
to his little livrary a volume or two full of inspiration 
and help. Recall to your mind some shut-in friend ; 
send her a box of confectionery tied with ribbons, or a 
d«zen oranges to give her Christmas a festive look. 
Where there are many little ones, half a dozen gingham 
aprons would be ‘‘ such a help ;” or a few pairs of little 
stockings knit at odd moments to the neglect of the 
perhaps useless fancy work. S.eal Tot’s or Dot’s or 
Dick’s worn-out garment and imitate in new material, 
and your sewing-machine will sing a Christmas caro! as 
it stitches. I do not class the mother of a flock of chil- 
dren among the forlorn ones; but she is often very 
needy of help. Then there is the old couple from 
whose home all the children have gone to that other 
home whence they cannot send Christmas greetings. 
**Toere is nobody to get Caristmas dloner for,” says 
the old wife. She and the ‘old man” have fallen tuto 
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a dreary routine. Send them half a dczen mince piles, 
or cake, a roast ch’cken or a plum-pudding ; they will 
think of {t and talk about it for weeks to come. And 
the Carlstmas cards—they are becoming a little intru- 
sive, s0 thickly ¢o they fly in some quarters. Don’t 
send them where there are likely to be a great many 
recelved. Send them to obscure country homes, to the 
lonely, the forgotten, the invalid. Send them to people 
who will say, ‘‘ Wboin the world thinks enough of me 
to send me a Christmas card?’ I fear that Santa 
Claus does not always discriminate wisely, generous old 
soul that he is. I: should be our business to put a fica 
in his car a few weeks before Christmas. 


Youna Forks. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 
A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. ‘ 


By Frances A. HUMPHREY, 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
TO AND FRO IN PILGRIM TOWN. 


New occasions teech new duties : time makes ancient good 
unconth ; 

We must upward still and onward who would keep abreast 
of truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! we ourselves must pil- 
grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea. — {James Russell Lowel!. 

HEY were at the east window of Uncle Tom’s own 

rocm. They had been ta)king about the twin 

lighte over on the Gurnet, which, like those of all )ight- 

houses, are kindled at sunset—talk‘nz, too, of other 

things. 

Uacle Tom was in his great easy chair resting after 
a hard day’s work, and Suzette was standing betide 
him, with hig arm around ber It was after this fashion 
that she talked over things with her father when at 
hom>. 

** And can't you cure her, Uocle Tom ?” sbe asked. 

doing my best, pussy,” was the reply. ‘‘ I’m 
glad you’ve seen her. ‘Twas like her to speek to you. 
Sae’s a jolly little thing.’ 

**Oh, Urcie Tom !”’ 

Well ?” 

don’t see how she can be.” 

‘*No, I dare say not. It isn’t easy for any of us to 
understand how a person can be happy without the 
very things we think essentis] to cur own happiness.” 

“Thai's just it, Uncle Tom; I don’t see how a girl 
can be bappy who can’t run and ride and row and 
dance—only just Ife stfll and bear the pain.” Then 
after a moment, softly, ‘‘ Poor little Bees !” 

Don’t pity her, puss.” 

**Why not ?” 

‘‘She doesn’t necd it.” Then, as Suzette looked at 
him irquiringly, ‘‘ D> you think she does? I don’t 
believe there’e a happler girl in Piymouth than little 
Bess. Then why should you pity her ?’ 

‘© Oh, I don’c understand |’ sald Suzette again. 

* And I’m glad you don’t,” was Uncle Tom’s reply. 
Nobody can exactly understand another's experience. 
And I’m ture I’m glad you haven't had little Bess’s.” 

Then, after a pause: ‘‘ You remember who ft was that 


. gaid, ‘I am the good svepherd ;’ and, pussy, what do 


your shepherds on the ranch do when there’s a weak 
little lamb who can’t walk ?” 
They take {t up and carry it, Uncle Tom.” 

‘“And just so It is that He gathers the lambs In his 
arms and carries them in his bosom—the weak ones, 
who, like little Bess, can’t run and ekip with the rest. 
And I think he must have a special tenderness for 
them, and must whisper many loving things to them by 
the way that fill them with happinees though they can- 
not run and skip No, pussy, I don’t think that any 
one who knows little Bess ever thinks of pitying her. 
She {Is such a little sunbeam that people are much more 
likely to come away from her pitying themselves be- 
cause they sre not as happy as che.” 

Hasn't ehe ever walked one bit in her whole life 

‘‘Nota step,’ said Uncle Tom. 

There was along silence, andthen Uncle Tom, jamp- 
ing up briskly, said, ‘‘ Come, kt’s go out under the 
linders. I hear Aunt Pen and Dick out there, and the 
band are playing in the square.” 

Thies large old house of Uncle Tom’s, with its wide. 
epreading lindens, was a never-falling delight to Suzette 
that summer. It was built bya great-grandson of Gov 
ernor Edward Winslow, who was himself named Kd- 
ward, and who had bad the frameand carvings brought 
from Enoland. And Svzette had a great many fancies 
ebout those old timbers that showed themselves here 
and there In the corners and as cornices; timbers of 
stout English oak that had been growing nobody knows 
how many years—a thousand perhsps—before they were 
cut, very likely, as she told Aunt Pen they might have 


sheltered King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table—a pretty wild fiight of the imagination, but one 
which Aunt Pen did not discourage. Aunt Pon wasa 
model aunt, who believed In allowing young folks large 
liberties In thia direction. Sne wasn’t above tuch things 
herself, She read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’ through once 
every three years, and declared she found it just as 
interesting as {t was when she was 4 gir) in pantalettes. 
And she acknowledged that she still often lived to plan 
what she would wish for {f she had Aladdin’s lamp. 


Well, the horses came, a pretty pair of black animals, 
named, as so many pairs are, for the famous Castor and 
Pollux, and upon them Dick and Suzette scoured the 
Pilgrim country far and near. 

Down the long, sandy beach to the point, Castor, 
who never could get used to the dash and sound of the 
waves, capering ard dancing sl the way, while P. llux 
sniffed the sea air as though he loved it. Every day 
at first it was a rew way, leading through thick, bowery 
woods, perbaps, to South Pond, the road an o!d Indfan 
path running along the ridges of the hills, and now and 
then through an opening in the trees giving a giimpeze 
of the sa 

Or, further still, to Long Pond, where people were 
living in camp in primiive fssbion. Or they would 
take the high, breezy road to the neighboring town of 
Kingston, going on one never-to-be-forgotten day as far 
as Captain’s Hill in Duxbury, riding up to the top of itt 
where the monument to the brave Captain Myles 
Standisrh still stands unfinished, and then to the place 
where his horse stood. 

Sometimes they lost thelr way, but that only added 
tothe fun. They always came out right at last. Uncle 
Tom, returning from a drive far beyond Manomet, or 
in the remotest precinct of Carver, would see ahead a 
gallant psir coming on at a rapid canter, who as they 
drew rear he would recogn!za as those ‘‘ harum-scarum 
twins.” It wwging one on each eldeof his chaise, they 
would etcort him home. 

Oxca, in a lonely spot on Maromet H']', two eagles 
swept down upon them as though they intended to carry 
them c ff, circling rcund and round above their heads, 
and causing Castor and Pollux to shy, belng much more 
afraid than were their riders, to whom eagles were a 
familiar sight. 

On another never-to-be forgotten day (ln fact, most of 
the days of that summer could have been entered in this 
catalogue, being red-letter dsys all of them, and consti- 
tuting a red-letter summer)—on that day they were 
just in time to see asma)] vessel launched from her ways 
at the Landing in Kingston. Jones River—named from 
the master of the ‘‘ May flower,’ and up which the ex- 
ploring party went in their ehalloy —'sa lovely stream, 
winding and bending upon itself through its ereen 
meadows, and s° narrow that it hardly scems equal to 
taking into its waters the gallant little bark that piunged 
so proudly and swifily down that day. But it was, and 
with many a curve and ripple sent its waves over the 
meadows on either side as it opened its arms and took 
herin. That was just what Suzette said {t seemed to dc— 
to open its arms ; and she was £o enthusiastic over ft, and 
waved her handkerchief so wildly, thata gentleman 
‘who stood by her asked her if she had never seen a ves- 
sel launched before, and when she sald ‘' no,” he ex- 
plained many things to her concerning it. 

Another day they rode as far as Cedarville, a quaint 
fishing village nine miles below Plymouth, where, when 
it was learned that they were the nephew and niece of 
Doctor Tom, they were most hospitably welcomed, and 
shown the lobster pots and boats and fishing tackle. 

And each day when they returned from their ride 
they did two things. The firat thing was to water 
Castor and Pollux at the drinking font on Spring Hill— 
a marketman kindly Jending them a pail whicb has 
upon it this inecription : 

** And there is a very sweete brooke 

Rannes under the Hi!l Side and many 

Delicate springes of as good water 

As can be drunke. 

Wm Bradford 1620.” 

—and themselves took a draught from the tin dipper 
chained to it. For though there are many delicate 
springs slong the brookside, as in Pilgrim days, yet this 
is pre-eminently the ‘‘ Pilgrim Spring.’’ 

From these delicate springs for many years the old 
Pilgrim Town was supplied with water, and Uncle Tom 
remembered when acertain old sexton—a true Old Mor- 
tality—carried it about in baskets hung from his shoul- 
ders on a kind of yoke. 

The other thing was to ride down by the small, gray 
house with its honeysuckle-shaded window, ard tell 
little Bess all about where they had been. She very 
quickly learned to recognizs the tread of Castor and 
Pollux—for a horse has as individual a step as has a man, 
and you know how quickly we learn to recognize the 
step of one we love. And her eyes would be all alight 
and eager as they drew rein by her window and the 
horss thrust in their heads. When there was a long 
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story to tell, Suzette would say, ‘‘ We'll just ride up and 


K softly, at this stage in the story, 


leave the horses, and then I'll come back and tell you 
all about it.” Dick often came back too, though some- 
times taken possession of by other boys for a game cf 


| ball or Jawn tennis. Suzstte played lawn tennis also: 


but so deep was her interest in little Bass, and so much 
had she come to love her, that no ;!easure was strong 
enough to dtaw her away from her dally visit to her. 

And Teddy? Ab, Teddy was never far away in 
those days and almost alwaysthey raw him either golog 
out or returning, and he tcuched his brisiNng straw hat 
with an awkward courtesy, it is true, but it wasa real 
courtesy. He had spologized for his fault to Mies 
Moore, as he sald he wculd, and was try!ng to grow like 
the boy he admired so much. 

He brought the buttercups to Suzstte till there were 
no more, and then fearched the woods and fields for 
fresh flowers. He fuund the lovely arethusa, and fn 
late August the sabbatic’, over which Suzstte gave a 
little ehriek of delight when she firet saw ft, and a bou- 
quet of which stood in little Besa’s window for many 
dayr, the sma)l green buds coming to their maturity of 
pink splendor in the shade of the honeysuckle. 

One day they followed the Town Brook up to its 
source In Billington Sea, not, however, by riding across 
lots and jumping fences, as Dick had proposed, but by 
the established road. 

This ‘‘ Sea’ was named for the Francis B!) {egton who 
came so near blowing up the ‘' Mayflower.” andis a 


small lake. One day, inthe Janusry of 1621, Francis | 


climbed a high tree, and from the top saw Its waters 
gleaming afar cff. And as he was the discoverer it was 
named for him. 

It was in telling little Bars about this lake that Suzette 
told her the story of how John Billington was lost and 
found. These two boys, John and Francis, ssem to 
have been a stirring pair of lads, with a genius for get- 
ing into scrapes. 

John wandered off one dsy in June into the woods. 
What he was after history does not tell us, but my boy 
reader can easily imagine. What does take a boy into 
the woods on a June day? It would not bea difficult 
matter now to get lost in P!ymouth woods, and when 
John Billington was lost in them they must have been 
even more extensive and much nearer the town. He 
wandered in these woods for five days, living on berries 
and what else he could find; strawberries, doubtless, 
and the tender leaves of the ‘‘ boxberry’”’ and Its spicy 
red fruit, and sassafras, browsing about as the deer did. 
But at the best his fare must have been unsatisfactory 
to a boy with a boy’s appetite, and !t must have been 
with joy that he finally lighted upon an Indlan planta- 
tion called Manimet, about twenty miles south of Plym- 
outh. These Indisns did not keep him, however, but 
passed him on to Nanset, further down on the Cape— 
the Indian name for what is now L istham. 

Tiere was great avuxlety at Plymouth, of orer 
his disappearance, and many speculations as to what 
had become of h{m—whether the Indians had got him, 
or the wolves had eaten him, or whether he had tumbled 
into one of the many ponds and so drowned. But one 
day word came that he was alive, and among the 
Indians, and a party of men were at once dispatched in 
the shailop tto bring him home. And, as uruil, they 
wrote down an account/of it, beginning in this wise : 

A 


VOYAGE MADE BY TEN 
of our men to the Kingdom of 
Nanset to seeke a boy that had 
lost himself in the woods 
with such incidents as 
befell us in that 
VOYAGE. 


The weather was fair when they started, but a storm 
of rain came on, with lightning and great claps of thun- 
der, and a waterspout formed near them. But they 
weathered these perils, and th :t night put into the harbor 
of Cummaquid (Barnstable). They had taken with 
them Squanto and another Indian named Tokam- 
ahamon, and £0, the next morning, espying some Indians 
catching lobsters, they sent these two interpreters to tell 
them who they were and to ask about John. 

The Indians said John was well and was at Naneet, 
and politely invited the Pilgrims to breakfast, which 
invitation they accepted, and made the acquaintance of 
the Sachem Pyanongh, a young man of twenty-five, gen- 
tle, courteous, and ‘‘ fayre-conditioned,” and not a bit 
like a savage, they said, only in his ‘‘ attyre.” 

The breakfast was plentiful, but one thing distressed 
them, or, as they sald, ‘‘was grievous unto them.” 
While they were eating, an old woman a hundred years 
old came to see them because she had never seen any 
Eogiish before. But the moment her eyes fell upon 
them she burst into a great passion of tears and cried 
out for her three sons, whom IIunt, the Kaglishman 
who stole Squanto, had carried off in his ship and sold 
as slaves in Spain, ‘‘ thus depriving her of the comfort 
of her children in her old age.” 


‘‘ Poor, poor old Indian woman !” said litle Bess, 
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Nanset was the place of ‘‘The First Eacounter,” so 
when the ten men arrived there they did not venture on 
shore. Atlow tide the Indians came down to their 
boat in great numbers, andamong them was Maramoick, 
whose pretty corn they took. And they told him if he 
would come to Plymouth they would pay him for it, or 
they would bring the pay to him. And he said he 


‘would come to Piymouth. 


(It is an interesting fact to know, and here as well as 
any where, that Plymouth was not so called first by the 
Pilgrims, but had received its name years before from 
Caarles I. of Eagland.) 

Bat of all these Indians they permitted only two to 
come into the boat, of whom they again made inquiries 
concerning John. And that night, after sunset, their 
Sachem, Agpinet, came with a company of a hundred 
Indians, one of them carrying John on his shoulder, 
and while fifty walted on shore, with their bows and 
arrows in readiness, the other fifty waded to the shal- 
lop and delivered him up. He was covered with beads, 
and was in good condition. And, after giving Aspinet 
a knife, and another to the Indian who had first enter- 
tained John, they returned to Plymouth. 

And it can be easily imagined how, when the shal- 
lop sailed up the brook of sweet waters to her anchor 
age—‘' Only just a little way from here, little Bess ; just 
think of it!” said Suzette—the children flocked down 
q's banks to welcome him, and what a hero he was 
among them as he told his adventures and plumed him- 
self upon them. ‘‘ And, oh, I should like to have been 
there |!’ sald Suzette, as usual, and Dick laughed. He 
did sometimes laugh at Suzette. And, ‘‘ Bue,” he said, 


you’d have been everywhere you wish to be, you'd 


be a thousand years old.” 

But little Bess did not ‘‘ wish.” She could hear 
about the loveliest things and times without wishing to 
possess the one or be present at the other. She seemed 
to have the happy gift of content. 


HOW LITTLE WHIRLIGIG SPUN 
AROUND THE SUN. 


By M, COoLtTon, 


HE wasn’t very small according to our measure. 

ments, but compared with mapy of her compan: 
ions in the great race she was engaged in she was really 
tiny ; though those who had measured her safd she was 
nearly elght thousand miles broad, and those who had 
welghed her counted more than millions of tons. 

For one of her size she spun around at a remarkable 
rate—you'd think she certainly must growdizzy. Tals 
never appeared to happen, however ; but, while whirling 
alcng without a pause, she turned over and over too, in 
a perfect ecstasy of delight in the fiae air and charming 
scenery. For she had wonderful things to look at all 
the time. First, there were her companions in the raco— 
beautiful balls of all sizes, whom she had learned to 
know by elght, and wanted to become better acquainted 
with ; Lutas thore nearest her had a trick of hiding 
their faces as they approached, she had to be satisfied 
with their beaming glanoes from a distance. 

Then it was great fun to see the moon trying to warm 
herself in the sunlight without showing her face ; some- 
times a narrow, glowing streak would be visible, some- 
times a full profile; but when Whirligig managed to 
get between her and the sun, the moon was obliged to 
turn her full face around, showing all her irregular 
features so plainly that it was posalble even to have a 
photograph taken. 

Away off in space, quantities of bright stars seemed to 
be playing kaleidoscope games, and once in a while a 


shining speck came very near Whirligig, in its flight. 


from some far-off burning giant; or a grand sweeping 
comet epread its broad line of light for all to see. 

One particular point in the sky was erpecially attract- 
ive to Whirligig. It wasaspot not far from the Great 
Dipper, where a tiny, bright star twinkled and g)inted, 
and so fascinated her taat she kept one eye continually 
fixed upon the place, even though sometimes the sun 
made such a bright light in the heavens that she could 
not find the star. The sun seemed to like to show how 
much larger he was and how much more of a shine he 
could make than all the stars together, but though he 
gent bright, warm beams to rest. upon little Whirligig, 
and she knew he was a friend she could not live with- 
out, she only nodded in recognition, but would not 
cease watching the north star; and when in timo the 
sun went south, and ice and snow fa piles upon piles 
gathered in some places where she had felt the warm 
gun rays, still she did not turn, but steered her course 
through the darkness by the glowing star. 

She never forgot her duty to the sun, but circied 
around him faithfully, and he rewarded her in royal 
fashion. Wherever he cou!d shine upon and warm her, 
bringing to life beautiful flowers and fruits, there he 
might always be relied upon; but as Whirligig was 
round, it happened that, while she was speeding along 
the road she had to follow, the sun could not reach at 
once beyond both the lines she called her polar circles, 


and so he divided his time between the two. If he 
could not get beyond the northern circle, he would give 
extra light to the southern one, but he always left the 
place he was in slowly and reluctantly. for he knew 
that when he was gone his enemy Jack Frost would set 
up his throne there, and rule sternly until the sun could 
reach over again and drive him out. 

Next to the polar circles were fighting grounds where 
Frost and the sun had many a hard tussle, but between 
these lay a space where the sun reigned supreme and 
where his great, warm heart had a chance to bestow all 
its gifts. This space was divided in the middle by the 
balt Whirligig always wore, and all around this belt 
flowera and fruits could be found In profusion. Watirl 
igig wore them the year through. 

It took Whirligig ju:t one year to travel around the 
sun, but she did not stop when her journey was accom- 
plished. She never stopped ; if she had she would have 
tumbled over, just as a top does when it stops spinning ; 
and if she had turned aside at all, or taken her eye off 
that bright star in the north, the sun might have been 
able to get a better look at the icebergs beyond her polar 
circles, but nobody knows waat would have happened 
besides. 89 on she sped, and so she {s spinning now, at 
the wonderful rate of more than a thousand miles a 
minute ; and if you want to know more about this rapid 
traveler you must guess her real name, for Whirligig is 
only a nom de plume. 


KITTY, THE CHRISTMAS LETTER. 
By Mies Cox. 
HIL-DREN |! chil-dren !” called mother, from the 
back door of an old farmhouse. No answer. 
Mother shaded her eyes, looking as far as she could see 
into the old apple orchard. But nota sign of any one 
was there. So she took little Molly by the hand and 
went down the hill, calling, ‘‘ Bes-sle, ~ sy,” but she 
neither gzaw nor heard any one. 

‘‘ Those children are up to some ae I’m sure,” 
sald mother, but just then she spled several feet disap- 
pearing through the fence, and, picking up little Molly, 


| she ran to the spot, where she found four rosy, jolly 


children all in a heap on the grass, their eyes dancing 
with fun. 

‘*T have found you at last,” she said, and they all 
jumped up and hugged her. ‘Come, it’s long past 
tea-time, and your milk toast will all be cold; and if 
you are not through In twenty minutes, it will be too 
late to tell you that story I promised yow last 
evening.” 

Then what a race and a scamper there was up the 
hill! and by the time mother and Molly were in the 
house, four very clean, sedate-looking children were 
waliing for them. Soon they were scated round the 
tea-table, six of thom—Bessie at the head and Jack at 
the foot of the table, Susy and Ned at one side, and 
Molly and Minty at the other. 

Minty was tbe little white kitten, and the inseparable 
companion of Molly. 

You should have seen the milk toast disappear,; and 
almost before mother could move the big arm chair in 
the corner by the window, they were begging for the 
story. 

Well, silt down, and begin,” mother sald. 

80 Molly cuddled herself and Minty up in mother’s 
lap, two of the children sat on the arms of the chair, 
and the other two on the fi dor. 

** Now, once upon a time, mother,’ they all sald— 
‘‘There was a little girl,” continued mother, ‘‘ who 
lived away up in the top of a house, jn a large city, 
with her father asd mother. They were indifferent 
persons, who did not consider it worth while to make 
much of Christmas, and this little girl had never had 
any presents, ncr heard of Santa Claus. 

‘“‘One cold, bright Caristmas morning she opened 
the door to go down stairs, and saw something blue on 
the threshold, and, picking it up, found it to be a 
colored envelope, with her name written on the outside, 
and underneath, ia large print, ‘A Christmas Letter for 
You.’ 

‘‘She opened it, and found a letter full of pictures, 
and a story all in rhyme. 

‘*She was so happy, she fairly jumped up and down, 
asking her father who could have sent itto her; he said 
he didn’t know—he reckoned the postman brought it. 
So out she ran to find the postman and thank him. 

‘‘As she was going down the street, her éyes were 
attracted by eomethivg shining in the gutter, sad she 
saw it was a five-cent piece. She picked it up and ran 
on, suddenly thinkirg she would give it to the postman 
to send a Jeiter to some other ji'tle gir), who had never 
had anything at Christmas. [Present!y she saw tho 
portman, sud, going up to him, said, ‘ The letter was so 
nice! won't you send one to some other little girl, who 
never had any ? Here’s ti vecents—two for a stamp, one 
for the blue envelcpe, one for tke writing, and one for 
the pictures ;' and, dropping the money into his band, 
away she ran, leaving the postman greatly confused, 
until he happened to remember the Christmas letter in | 


his pocket that he had himself rece'ved that very 
morning. 

** * Yes, I'll send 
out of sight.” 

Mother stopped for a moment, then sald: ‘‘ Now, 
children, what will you do for the little boys and girls 
who never have anything at Carisatmas ?”’ 

** We'll make some money ani send them some let- 
ters,” they sald, chattering away, all together, about 
what they could do to make some money. Bat poor 
little Molly sald she couldn't maks ayy money, and 
what should she do ? 

While they were ali wondering how to help her, she 
looked up at mother, and, with a very tearful face and 
a little sob, sald, ‘‘ I tould dive mine Minty.” 

Mother kissed her dear little wet cheeks, and sald, 
** Walt until Christmas comas3, and we’ll see.” 

The day before Christmas our four little friends were 
very busy folding letters, for they had made and saved 
a whole dollar, and. had twenty bright, pretty Christ- 
mas letters, with their cards snd envelopes; to take to 
the children in the hospital at B——, four miles away, 
and father was going to drive them over tbere. 

Immediately after dinner the four children climbed 
into the wagen with their precious letters, Molly stand- 
ing on the porch giving a last ¢quseza to ‘‘ mine Minty”’ 
before she was put into the basket and taken to the little 
girl, just Molly’s age, who had never been ablo to play 
or even to walk. 

When father drove up to the hospital they all jumped 
out and went up to the children’s ward, where they 
stayed for a while, playing with the sick little ones. But 
before going home they wrote the children’s names on 
the envelopes, and the nurse promised to put them under 
their pillows before they woke up In the morning, and 
to put Molly’s basket in the bed beside her littie friend, 
that she might be waked by a soft purring early the next 
day. 

There were mary happy faces in the ward on the 
gladsome Christmas morning, and one of the brightest 
was that of Molly's little friend, who dreamed that some 
one gave her a present of a bundle of love, all wrapped 
up in soft, white paper ; and she woke to find a beauti- 
ful white, downy kitten peep'rg at her through a crack 
in the basket. The other children said : ‘‘ What a funny 
Christmas letter—a kitty; we i!ke ours the best, for 
there’s reading in them.” But Molly's friend was too 
little to read a letter ; and, looking into her white kitty’s 
eyes, she read there a great deal of love, contentment, 
and fun, and she was satisfied. 

In a farmhouse away out in the country there was 
another little girl who woke on the glad Christmas” 
morn to find a white, soft kitty purring close beside her 
in bed ; and if you had been there you could have heard 
such a joyful little voice crying, ‘‘ Mine Minty, mine 
ownest Minty !” Father had bought a little white kitten 
on the way to the hospital, which he gave to Molly’s 
little friend, and hed brought Minty home again to his 
dear little unselfish girl. 

These Christmas letters are printed, and cost about 
four cents each, including an envelope and a bright 
Christmas card. So tbat even the small sum of twenty- 
five cents will give Christmas happiness to five or six 
lonely, suffering ones. 

If any one bas a little time to devote to this work 
during the next few weeks, or wishes to contribute a 
mite, please address the Central Secretary, Miss Cox, 
Newtown, Queens County, N. Y. ; or those living in this 
State, the New York Secretary, P. O. Box 77, Brook-. 
lyn, N. Y. 


AN OLD GAME WITH NEW RULES. 


| eee new game is welcome that helps to brighten 
a duil evening ; and the game {s particulariy wel- 
come if it is one that engages the whole company, 
young and old. Such is the game of ‘‘ Bean-Bags” 
that has recently become popular in Washington. The 
game is played differently from the old game under that 
name. An inclined board in which a tquare hole has 
been cut is placed at one end of the parior or hall, and 
the playera stand at any prescribed distance—the greater 
the distance the more difficult the game. E:ch player 
throws ten bean-bags toward the hole, and every one 
that falis through the hole counts ten for the player. 
The highesi possible ecore {s 120, the last twenty being 
gained by throwing a bsg twice as large as the usual 
ones used in the game through the hole. That is, a 
player can score coe busdred by useing the ordinary 
bags, but to win the game the large bag must be thrown 
successfully, and this counts twenty. The boards may 
be polished or plain, as the owner chooses, two feet wide 
and three feet long ; the highest part placed nine or ten 
inches from the floor. The hole should be five inches 
equare, and the smaller bags a little larger, and they 
should contain one balf pint of beans ; the large bag, or 
Junbo, as it is called, a pint of beans. Sometimes © 
priz3s are given to those making the highest and the 
lowest scores in the game. The charm of the game ig 
in the fact that it can be played by all, 


he shouted, but the little girl was 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TARES.’ 
ee By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE kingdom of God is like a seed sown : this idea 
Christ reiterated through four different parables. 
What happens when a seed is sown? By the myste- 
rious processes of nature, the secret of which no scien- 
tific investigations are able to reveal, the seed gathers, 
out of the mineral earths, matter and juices, and trane- 
forms them into vegetable tissues. It converts the dead 
into the living. It converts the clay and loam, here into 
wheat, there into corn, now into apples, now into 
peaches. The meadow becomes the home of chirping 
insects, a city of life ; the vale becomes a forest, & nest- 
ing-place for birds. The transformation is more won- 
derfal than that which occurrei when at a word Carist 
changed the water into wine ; it is like that which took 
place when God said, L:t there be light, and light was, 
and a new-crea‘ed world sprang up at his command out 
of chaos. The transformation is radical ; it is a change 
of nature, of form, of substance ; it is a revolution in 
the very fiber and structure and functions of the organ- 
ism. There is nothing in either the seed planted or the 
so'l which receives it to give promise or prophecy of 
the future revelation. It isa gradual revolution, wrought 
out by degrees, little by little ; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in theear. It takes place 
secretly ; and the reasons for it—why the same mineral 
elements are changed here into wheat and there into 
corn, here into peach and there into apple—no one 
knows. 

Bo is the kingdom of God as if a man shou'd cast 
seed upon the earth, and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should epring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself ; 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth 
the eickle, because the harvest is come. 

1. The kingdom of God is a growth, an evolution. 
The tree is first a seed, then a blade, then a tiny stalk, 
then a bush with leaves and blossoms, before it can 
become 4 fruit-bearer. 

The man is first a babe, then a boy, then a youth, 
with all the immaturity and unripeness of inexperience, 
before he comes to manly vigor and manly achievement. 
The State is first a family, then a tribe, then a nation, 
finally a congeries of nations, by and by perhaps to 
become a union and confederate of all nations in one 
household of the race. The church ia first a pillar of 
stones set up by way of memorial, then a tent, then 
atemp.e serving the whole people and becoming the 
shrine to which they j>urney from far-off lands, then a 
multitude of churches with a roof for every one in his 
own village, and a form of worship adapted to every 
temperament, yet to become a union of churches 
ite motto Z pluribus unum. A!l these are growths ; io 
all these there is evvlution ; of complex from the simple, 
of the large from the little, of the worthy from the 
seemingly useless, of the tree, with stalk and branch 
snd leaf and blossom and fruit, from the seemingly 
lifeless seed and the seemingly innutritious juices of the 
soil. The golden harvest lies in the future, not in the 
past; the Eden is yet to come ; the Christian is to look 
not back to Adam, or Moses, or the Apostolic era for its 
kingdom of God ; these are but seed, or blade, or ear ; 
the full corn in the ear is the growth of the future. 
Through all these ages God is evolving, out of seemingly 
chaotic elements, the kingdom of righteousness and joy 
and peace in him. 

2 And he is doing this by a process of transformation. 
He puts himself into men: s> he transforms men into 
himself. It is the seed in the soil which is the hop; of 
its glory ; it is Corist ia tae heart which {s the hope of 
ita glory. The transform tion of esithly love {llustrates 
thia transformation of the divine love. Tae bride and 
the husband act and react on each othr, and grow fato 
likeness of soul through loving sympathy. The mother 
plants the seeds of her courage or her cowardice in the 
chiid, and reproduces herself in him. The coward on 
the battlefield puts panic into the whole line ; the hero 
puts himself into the heart of his panic stricken soldiers, 
and changes cowards into heroes and the rout into 
victory. These are but hints of the work which, through 
the ages, God has been carrying on, and {s carrying on. 
Christ is this divine seed dropped in dead sofl. Wohat- 
ever commualty he enters he transforms. Ha makes It 
Christian. Hs evolves out of pagan Sax »ns—murdering, 
drinking, roistering—the AngloSaxon race, whose 
virtues flad thelr play henceforth in taming the wilder- 
ness of a new world. As many as receive him to them 
he gives power to become the sons of God; it is the 
power which the eeed gives the earthly soll to become 
fragrant blos om and downy peack and juicy grape. 

3 The process is slow; but whoever is sowing this 
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seed in human hearts is sure of the result. He sleeps 
and rises, night and day, and goes his way; but the 
geed grows and the harvest comes—slowly, perhaps, but 
surely. If a man bullds, nature atraightway sets to 
work to undo his building. Rust eats into the fron and 
decay into the wood. and little by little time ravages 
and destroys. But if aman plants, nature proceeds to 
complete his unfinished work. He sows a seed, and 
behold wheat ; hs plants a cutting, and behold a tree. 
Such is the differencs between workirg alone and 
working with God. He who sows truth in human 
hearts works with God. The seed drops {nto the heart ; 
lies there ; is long time hidden; sprouts; pushes forth 
the blade and ear, and finally the full cora. Nt at once, 
often caly after long delay ; but it fails not Heaven and 
earth shall pass away ; all things material decay. Bat 
my words shall not pass aw3y; truth fs imperlshable. 

How many 4 pastor and religious teacher has come to 
a glimpse of this truth too late to succor his work from 
discouragement, if not his heart from despair! I speak 
from exparlence. For five years I labored as pastor of 
a Western parish, n>t knowing the meaniag of Christ’s 
parable. Civil war was raging; passions were hot; 
conversions were few ; spiritual life feeble ; benevolent 
contributions to home ani foreign missions absurdly 
disproportionate to the means of my congregation ; 
prayer-meetings feeble and silent)y meditative. Of love 
te me ani mine there was no )!mit; of consecration to 
Carist, ah ! how little!’ The offerings to the priest were 
many ; the first-fruits of the Lord few and poor. I grew 
discouraged, concluded I was unfi:ted for a pastorate, 
resigned my post. Bat when I returred, two years later, 
to see the church in s revival under more effective 
preaching than mine had been, I saw the seed which I 
had sown springing up; and many a personal friend 
who had listened to my preaching, but I had thought 
never heard the Word, bore testimony to seed-thoughts 
droppe? in heart and kept in mem dry, only waiting the 
new inflience and impulse to bring forth fruit in con- 
fession of Christ and consecration to him These 
Sabbath-school lessons are seeds. The winds of the air 
scatter them broadcast ia every S:ate of the Union, and 
even In far-off lands on the other side of the sea. Who 
shall know whether i: shall dio fn the soil or bring forth 
fru't ? and where it shall die ? and where grow into the 
full corn in the ear? How often would I lay down my 
p-n in the discouragement of a seemingly useless 
ministry to an almost wholly unknown congregation if 
it were not for this parable, ani the interpretation which 
single experiences of unex decied growth give to its 
promise | I have hesitated to let this paragraph pass into 
print, lest its seeming egotism should be misinterpreted, 
and yet I know not how so clearly to give to others 
the hope and cou ‘age this eimple figure of Carist affords 
to my own thought. 

Minister, teacher, mother, do not wonder that your 
instruction bears not instant frult. D op your seed into 
the open heart; then go your way; water it with your 
tears, irradiate it with your prayers, but do not worry 
or watch for its immediate appearing. ‘My word that 
goeth forth out of my mouth shall not return unto me 
voila ; it will acc »mplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto I sent {t.” Yea, Lord ; 
and that suffices. Tomeit may return void, but not 
to thee ; the thing which I please it may not accomplish, 
bat the thing which thou pleasest it shall accomplish ; 
in the thing whereunto I sent it, it may not prosper ; but 
it shall not fai) in the thing whereuato thou dost send it. 
Patience ! anx‘ou3 heart; patience! ‘When the frult is 
brought forth, then put in the sickle. H sste not to reap 
before the harvest time. S )w thy seed and go on thy 
way, and leave the God who robes the lilfes of the field 
to give to it ite resurrection and its glory. 

4 No man can gu 38s what the fruit will be from the 
seed which he has sown. The seed may be a mustard- 
seed, the least of all ; the herb may be the greatest of 
herbs. 

What more insignificant beginning than a carpenter’s 
Son asd twelve peasant comrades, and one of them a 
traitor; what greater consummation than this Caris- 
tianlty waich shelters us from oppression, and from 
whose b-ayches the song of praise pours forth, filling 
the air! What more insignificant beginning than the 
monk nalling with trembling hand his theses on the 
gate of the caurch at Wittenberg; and what greater 
consummation than the Reformation, with its freedom in 
Caurch and S:ate, growing of itself beyond all possible 
conception of the monkish sower! Woaat more inau- 
spicious beginning to a reformation of morals and 
religion, in the darkest period of England's m»ral life, 
than the band of Methodist students at Ox ‘ord; what 
greater frultage than in the Mothodist revival, sweeping 
over two continents, and giving l.fe, in spite of them- 
selves, to scornful and resisting churches! What so 
insignifi sant as a wori—. mere puff of air, a mere wave 
of sound? But what lives so immortal, so deathless an 
ex stence? The temples cf E-ypt are in ruins; the ten 
words which God spake to Moses still live, b.cause they 
were sown ia human hearts. Of the Temple of Herod, 
forty-three years 1a building, not one sione fs upon 
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another ; but the simple story that Christ told his peasant 


congregation, of a husbandman going out to sow, will 
never die, and will never cease to gain wider and wider 
audience and influenc,, till human hearts no longer need 
its inspiration. 

5. There are seeds of evil as well as of good; the 
enemy s)ws tares as well as the husbandman wheat’ 
Oh, the shameful sowing of poisonous seed: in false 
doctrine in Christian pulpits; in false examples in 
Christian lives ; in licentious thouzhts pernicious 
erature, and of thoughts not less licentlous in common 
c mversation ; in greed assiduously cultivated ; In pas- 
sions deliberately played up2n; in fgnoble ambition 
deliberately stimulated ; in devilish designs whispared 
into too receptive hearts by malignant or unscrupulous 
tempters! No law can stop the sowing; no penalty 
prevent ; no care or cau‘ion do more than lessen it. The 
work of the night will go on so long as sin gives brief 
pleasure or seeming profit. But {t will not go on forever. 
His fan fs in his hand ; and the day of ju igment between 
wheat and tares is not far distant. when each man’s 
walk shall be made manifest. Every man {s sowing 
s)me seed. What shal] your harvest be? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SOWING TARES. 


By Emity HuntTInGTon MILLER 


WN the same day in which Jesus told the people the 
parable about sowing good seed he told them 
another about sowing bad seed. The good seed. if it 
fell into good ground and had a chince to grow, would 
bear fruit that by and by the sower would gather up, 
but the bad seed would only grow up into weeds called 
tares, that choke the wheat and scatter troublesome | 
seeds, and are only fit to be burne’. 

Who sows the good seed. Our Father, who made this 
world for his kingdom, and who wants our hearts to be 
like his own garden, with only good and beautiful 
things growing in them, sows the good seed, and sends 
his servants who do his work to sow it also. S» Jasu; 
sald in his story, ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is tke 8 
man who sowed good seed in his field.” 

’ Who sows the bad seed. But our Father hasan enemy, 
a wicked spirit who does not wish to ses the good seed 
springing up and filling the kingdom with blessedness 
He is the same wicked spirit who first brought sin and 
sorrow into the world by persuading Adjam and Eve to 
disobey God’s command, and he has gone about ever 
since whispering evil thoughts and tempting to evil 
deeds, and in every way sowing the seeds of sin. 80 
the story says that after the man had sowed the good 
seed in his field, ‘‘ While men slept, his enemy came 
and sowed tares among the wheat, aud went his way.” 

How Sitan sows his seed. ‘‘ While men slept” means 
that he did {t secretly, when no one was looking; and 
that is the way our enemy puts in his bad seed. Whea 
he came to Eve he did not say, ‘‘ NowI am going to 
persuade you to disobey God, so that you may be 
turned out of Ejen.” He began to talk pleasantly with 
her and ask her quastions. And when Satan tempts us 
to wrong-doing he is very cunning about it, so that 
sometimes we do pot suspect what he is about till the 
mischief is done. puts bad thoughts {ato our hearis, 
and, instead of turniag qu!ckly away from them, we 
let them stay, and before we know it tho sced has b»gun 
to grow, and an ugly tare has taken root to make us 
trouble. Did something ever whisper in your heart, — 
“It is too hard always to have to obey. I wish I could 
go where I please, and have some fun as other boys do. 
I don’t see what is the use of being so particular about 
every little thing. What hurt can it do just for this 
once ? Nobody will ever know it if I do”? These 
and many such thoughts come from your enemy and 
God’s enemy, Satan. He is watchinz for a chance to 
sow his seed, and, if you listen to him, before you know 
{t you will find disobedience and dishonesty and anger 
and deceit and many evil weeds growing up and get- 
ting ready to bring forth their dreadfu! fruit in your 
life. 

Wheat and tares. The wheat and the tares are not 
only like the good and the evil that sometimes grow 
together in our hearts, but we ourselves grow to be 
either like wheat or like tares. If we take God’s word 
Into loving hearts, if we really desire to bear fruit for 
him, if we watch against evil and pray for his good 
spirit, that is like the suashine to make al! holy thoughts 
and purposes grow strong within us, we ourselves shall 
be like wheat growing and ripaning, uatil by and by, at 
the right time, we shall be gathered into our Father’s 
treasure-house above. 

But if we let Satan talk to us, if we go where we shal! 
meet those who serve him if we read bad books or 
listen to bad companions, by and by we shall be so full 
of evil that we shall be jist like bad weeds, bearing no 
good fruit, scattering dangerous seeds everywhers, and 


1 The parable of the tares is found only in Matt. 24~90 


— connected with the others, and I therefore refer ta 
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only fit to be destroyed, as weeds are, by being burned 
up. 

The separation. In this world we cannot always tell 
whether people are most like wheat or tares ; but God, 
who sees the heart, can tell. Sometimes he may see that 
people whom we call very bad are not so much to blame 
as we think, because they have never been taught better ; 
and sometimes he may see that those who are all right 
in their actfons are not right at all in their hearts. He 
will know just how to divide the good from the bad, as 
he says he will one day do, though they live together in 
this world, for in the home where there Is to be no sorrow 
or tears or trouble there must be no sin; so the geod 
and the bad must go each to their own place. To one 
God will say, ‘‘ Come,” and to the other he will say, 
‘* Dapart.”’ 

A difference, There is one thing we must remember 
in this lesson about seeds ; that, though in many respects 
we are like wheat or tares, in one thing we are very dif- 
ferent. Can you think what itis? A plant of wheat 
cannot be changed into tares, or the tares become wheat. 
But people who have been servants of Satan can have 
their sins forgiven, and the evil taken out of their 
hearts, and be made new, so that instead of scattering 
the seeds of sin to grow up in other lives they may bear 
good fruit for God. The bad seeds that -have taken 
root in their hearts may be pulled up. We cannot do 
it, but God can, and in place of anger and disobedience 
and hatred and selfishness and impurity he will plant 
gentleness and obedience and love and brotherly kind- 
ness and holiness. Let us ask him every day to watch 


— over his precious garden, that our enemy may not sow 


tares in it, and to root out from it everything that will 
not bear such fruit as he wants for his harvest. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
THE APPROVAL OF CONSCIENCE.’ 


Br tHE REv. Howakp Crossy, DD. 


' Our rejoicing Is this, the testimony of our conscience, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but 
by the grace of God, we bave had our conversation in the 
world.’’—2 Cor. 1., 12. 

HE common view of a religious life by the world is 

that of a painful self-denial and depressing sorrow 
endured by the religious person as a requisite for the 
rewards of eternity. This view would sult the religious 
life of heathenism, but has not a line of truth in it as 
a view of the consistent life of the Caristian believer. 
It is perfectly true that in heathenism the man under- 
goes sufferings self-imposed in hopes of meriting 
heaven. He makes bis life miserable herein order that 
it may be happy hereafter. But to apply this to the 
Caristian believer is only the act of gross ignorance on 
the part of the carnal mind. 

Joy is one of the characteristics of the Carlfatian. It is 
one of his high privileges, and he is urged by the sacred 
If he does not, {t Is not because God 
has not bestowed the gift, but because the bellever has 
debarred himself from the use of it by his attempt to 
find his j>y in earthly vanities. The consistent Carls- 
The source of his joy 
is indestructiblé, and the character of his jy is sublime. 
Bacause he Coes not participate in the foolish j>ys of 
the world the world would set him down ss cut off 
from all joy, very much asachild might look upon 4 
man as lostto all joy because he no longer played at 
ball or blind man’s buff. The jy of the Caristian is 
beyond the ken or comprehension of the worldly heart, 
and hence li is denied by it. If he should enumerate 
the contents of that j»y to the worldly minded man, the 
latter could not appreciate the catalogue, and would 
treat it all as a delusion. But we *re no more to go to 
the worldly man to find out what Carfatian joy 1s than 
he should go to him to find out what Christian faith fs. 

Oae of the grand elements of the kingdom of God, 
which {s the kingdom within the bellever’a heart, is 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Ths Apostle prays God to fill 
the Roman saints with all joy as believing, and he told 
the C -rinthian Obristiass that he was the helper of their 
joy Haassys to the Galatians that the fruit of the Spirit 
ls love, joy, and peace. Peter writes that we have here 
on earth io Carist a “joy unspeakable.”’ We could 
multiply such Scriptures, which entirely contradict the 
notion that the life in Carist {s painfu] and gloomy with 
self-denial and restriction. It is the freest of all lives. 
Itis perfect liberty {n the Lord. It has a will con- 
formed to God’s will, and hence sl] things are according 
to {ts will. This is the perfection of liberty—this is the 
acme of joy. 

The elements of this jy are as manifold as the won- 
derful gifts of God in Christ are manifold, each gift 
implanting an eternal joy. Oae of these elements the 
Apostle mentions in our tex:—‘‘the testimony of our 
conscience that in simplicity and godly sincerity we 
have had our conversation In the world ” 

The conscience, whether one faculty or a com Ina 


' Preached in Sage Chapel, October 23, 1837. 


tion of faculties, is the representative of God in the 
man. Sin has weakened it, but in the believer grace 
gives it new strength. The testimony of conscience in 
our favor in any matter is a source of comfort. It {s 
wonderful what peace it gives amid disorderly sur- 
roundingse— what courage it gives against tlerce opposl- 
tion. The reason is not that the ma2r indorses himself, 
but that God indorses him. It is this thought in some 
form, that God approves, which gives the peace and the 
courage. The dullest soul has something of this experi- 
ence. The very effect upon the man of an approving 
conscience is a proof that God is in the conscience. 
Every man converted or unconverted, feels this influ- 
ence of an approving conscience. His conscience does 
not terch, It only approves or disapproves. It is not 
its office to teach. It canuot communicate doctrine. 
It does not even declare the correctness of an acifon. 
It only declares the correctnesa of the motive. It 
indorses the soul and spirit, not the outward act, for 
the outward act may be an errorof judgment. Men 
may do conscientiously what is wrong. The trouble is 
that they are ignorant. Their intelligence, not their 
conscience, works awry. The approval of conscience I{s 
the approval of the motive with which the act is done, 
and conscience makes no mistake. If there {s a mistake, 
it is in the Intelligence. We should act as conscience 
approves, but we should see the truth clearly, in order 
that conscience may approve only where the action is 
right. We talk of an enlightened conscience. We 
mean sn erlightened judgment, for conscience Is 
always enlightened. It always approves a right motive 
and always disapproves a wrong motive. Conscfence 
may be stronger or weaker as {t pronounces its judg- 
ment more or less emphatically, and here it {a sin that 
weakens it and grace that strengthens it. But while con- 
science may be strong or weak, it can never be wrong. 
It is God’s representative, and must be right (bear in 
mind) in regard to motive, its only sphere of judgment, 
and not necesearliy in regard to action, which depends 
upon our enlightened mind. It is imporiant, therefore, 
to know of what action conscience bears witness to a 
right motive, and also how far and by what the mind 
is enlightened in the matter. 

In the case of the consistent Christian, as given by 
the Apostle in our text, the action is a life of simplicity 
and godiy sincerity, or, a3 it js better read, a life of 
holiness and godly sincerity. This is the grand fact in 
which conscleace gives the favorable verdict. It is one 
in which (as we shall see afterward) the enlightened 
mind secures the approval of motive from any error re- 
garding act. In this it is not only right to follow con- 
science, but conscience unmistakably follows right. 
But of that afterward. Now we have to do only with 
the action indicated. 

It is a life whose springs are holy and sincere before 
God. It is nota perfect life. Itis nota life of eminent 
sanctity necessarily. But it is a life that abhors the 
crooked ways of the world, that loves God’s truth, that 
prefers purity to earthly success, that seeks to be un- 
#potted from the world, that looks Godward and Is per- 
fectly honest in that look. Itissucha life as that of 
Nathanael, an Israelite indeed in whom was no guile 
Such a life is the furthest remove from deceift and 
double-dealing. Some men, even Christians, are always 
playing a double part. They even deceive themselves 
by reason of their constant practice of deceit on others. 
They even think todecelve God. They grow into in 
sincere habits). They profess experiences they never 
bad. They use cant expressions which mean nothing 
They do not resolutely set out to be false, but they have 
fallen into a life of iosincerity and co not realiza it 
They are not what we call ‘* bad men” They are true 
Christicns. Oa the whole they mean well. But they have 
allowed their selfish ends to mingle with their plety 
to such an extent that you do not know where to trust 
them. You cannot tell what is plety and what isselfi-h- 
ness. It is this class of Christians whom men of the 
world take as their favorite text when they would eneer 
at religion. They see them in business making corners 
and gsmbliog in stocks, and then hear of them talking 
in prayer-meetings. They see them refusing to pay 
honest debts, and using legal technicalities to this end, 
and then hear of them founding mission schools) The 
church is only the poorer for their presence and bene- 
factions What effect must it have on unconverted 
men, who have common discernment, to hear appeals 
or prayers from those whom they kaow to have galued 
their fortuaes in crooked ways and to have reached their 
ends by doubtful expediente ? What our holy God de- 
mands of his saints fe a holy heart, a heart that {s sincere 
in its plans and aspirations, a heart that despises trick- 
ery and hypocrisy. It may be the victim of a wrong 
judgment, but {t will not be the victim of wrong 
motives. li will be a heart that the conscience can ap- 
prove. And what can be c»mpared to the serenity of 
that man who can look back and know that hfs life has 
been thus straigbt and honest before God, who can be 
assured that he has not defrauded or taken advantage 
of the weak or ignorant, and that he has been true in hig 
Geallags with bis fellow-man ? 


‘It was this grand testimony of his consclence that was 
an element in Paul’s dally joy, and that more than 
counterbalanced all his trials. He had had his conver- 
sation with the world ; that is, he had so behaved him- 
self toward others that he was not afraid to look any 
man in the face. He was not one who would turn down 
a side street to avoid meeting a man whom he had 
wronged. He had not sown his life with thorns by 
making ene nies through scheming and #0-called shrewd- 
ness. Hse had been open, honest, irue to all, and hence 
he had not tocrouch to any, And row what was the 
cause Of this transparent character? He tells us nega- 
tively and posiiively. 

Negatively, 12 was not fleshiy wisdom. Some men are 
honest because honesty is the best policy. Such men 
are not to be trusted. If at sny time they should think 
dishonesty to be the best policy, they will be dishonest. 
They are honest only for low, selfish ends. They are 
not honest for honesty’s sake. They are not honest 
bzcause it is right and true and godlike. They are not 
honest because their souls are honest. They are simply 
following a fleshly wisdom, a Benjamin Franklin pol'cy 
of reflaed cuaning. There iano godly sincerity in the 
matter, there is no holiness. Itis only a semblance of 
these Ligh virtues that they show, for that fa all that 
floshly wisdom can attain to. Tze natura! heart cannot 
teach holiness. Its highest effort that way fs a white- 
wash morality, that has no ba:is and hence no perma- 
nence. The moral men who rest on fieshly wisdom for 
their morality cannot stand the test. Probe them—ex- 
amine into their lives, find how they have treated em- 
ployees, poor relations, or objacts of benevolence; dis 
cover what thelr companions in trade think of them; 
know, if you can, how they have trested the Custom- 
House and the tax commissioners, and you will see that 
worldly morality is only skin-deep. No comforting 


conscience can console such a heart and give it a cheer. | 


ful retrospect Paul's joy came forth from no such 
muddy fountain. 

Bat he tells us posfilvely that his sincere life sprang 
from the grace of God. Hesaw Lis own utter insdequacy 
in the maiter. He felt his own worthlessness. He knew 
well his native depravity. He had no comfort or hope 
from that quarter. And hence his serene survey of h's 


past life of sincerity had no seif-conceitinit. Odaly grail. 


tude was evolved by the contemplation. God’s grace 


had done {it all. God’s grace had found him a sinner. 
That grace had transformed and rescued him. That 
grace had subdued his pride and broken his stubborn 
will) It had led him to cast himself wholly on his 
Saviour for pardon and for holiness. Jt had thus made 
him partaker of the divine nature, and from that divine 


| nature he had got his sincerity—ala godly sincerity. It 


was the divine in him that had made bis life a true and 
honest one toward man as toward God. It had made 
him hate the ways of deception and selfish greed. It 


had taught bim to imitate the divine model and to wish | 


tc be like the holy ones above. It had given him a 
taste for purity and righteousness, so that he Joved hon. 
eaty aud uprightness, and this became as much a part 
of his being as was hia intellfgence. 

What wonders this grace of God achieves! It turns 
the wolf into a lamb, the serpent into a dove ; it draws 
out the foul brood of demons from the soul and fils 
their place with the Holy Spirit. And, doisg thie, it 
removes the antagonisms and perplexities that torture 
l‘fe, and makes the life calm and contented. It was 
t ils grace of God that Pau! kuoe¥W to be the source of his 
clean conscience, and henc: the source of his joy. For 
he couid not be mistaken We have sald that a con- 
sclence may rightly approve the motive where the 
action la wrong. But where the grace of God is seen to 
be the spring of the action, there the consclence-approva} 
ig not coupled with any error of act. The consclence 
approves the motive, aad the inteliigence is sure of the 
righteousness of the act. The j»y is therefore without 
& peradventure orslioy. There is a clear field of vision 


for the retrospective view. There {3 nothing hidden or- 


doubtfu:.. Paul was uitering no guess when he spoke 
of his life of godly sincerity toward the world. He was 
not aking a wish to be faiher of the thought. He was 
sfatin;.a perfectly clesr truth, regarding which God 
was a witness. As we said tc fore, there was not a par. 
\icle uf presumption cr conceit {a the language, for the 
grac. of God was to bim the only factor {fn the case, and 
giat.tude was its natural fruit. It was the joy thus 
gained by Paul that made b'm such « mighty man of 
valor. A man without joy cannot be great. The 
greater and truer the j»y ths grander the man Is for 
high manhood. A2.d Paul's j»y was the greatest and 
truest that man can have. lt was heavenly joy for 
heavenly gifts. 

Beethren, this joy was not meaat for Paul to monopo- 


liss. This j>y was meant for you aad me, as partakers 
of Christ. Ha wisher vs al! to bo jopful. Ha 
commands us to be. j ;fui Are we cbheyfog the 


command? not, whit {s 
about our life la the world? D-: 


God. see tn It 


holiness ard codly efacerliy ? Ov are we crooked in 
cur ways? Depend upon it, if we are, we caunoi pos. 


| 


~ 
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sibly have the heavenly joy which comes from a clear 
conscience. Batter, far better, to be without a penny 
and have this clear coasclence before God than to have 
millions without it! When we sse that a clear con- 
science is such a priz;, and that it has its highest power 
in the heart which by the grac3 of God is made sincere, 
shall we not be watchful against the allurements which 
Satan puts forward every day to laad us into duplicity 
and overreachiag, to falsehood and artifice? Shall we 
who are Christians imitate the vain world in {ts con- 
duct and rob ourselves of al the privileges and delights 
of the divine life? Isn’t it well for us to say, to-day, 
that we renounce ficshly wisdcm as our guide, and keep 
ourselves cniy into the divine grace, so that hereafter 
we shal] not look back on a life of reproachful confusion 
and corrvpt stains, but view with grateful satisfaction 
a life of holiness and godly sincerity. Itisin the power 
of each of us to make this grand experience ours, God’s 
grace isready. Are we ready ? 


‘“ BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 
PAPT I. | 
By Mary A. ALLEN. 


T had been a hard day for me. In the first place, I 
overslept myself, and that made the morning full of 
bustleand worry. Then my breakfast was not satlsfac- 
tory, for Sarah elther forgot or neglected to make the 
corn muffins as 1 had ordered, and I never did care for 
msckere]. The man who promised to come right after 
breakfast and put new fire-brfck in the range never 
came until we had givcn him up and built up the fire 
for dinner. 
While we were in the midst of this confusion 


and bother, Harry came home from school with a big 


bump on the beck of his head, where a boy hit him 
with astick, and he had to be petted and doctored till 
Gioner wasreacy. At dinner Henry asked me to take 
a little jsunt with him in the afternoon, and Harry 
thought he could stay with Sarah, and I was beginning 
to anticipate at least half a happy day, when a telegram 
came saying a friend from out of town was coming to 
spend the afternoon with me. 6801 gave up my pleas- 
uring and began to pripire for company. Harry was 
s0 much better that he sat in the kitchen and worked on 
a famous boat he was making, and I mentally praised 
the llitle fellow for b:irg £0 Interested in his work and 
keeping outof miechief. But I sang another tune when 
I founi my machine ol!-can filled with water, the screw- 
driver missing from the machine drawer, a paper of 
carpet needles emptied into my work-basket, my tape 
measure pulled out of its case, the spring broken so it 
would not wind up, and a great square of muslin cut 
out of the sleeve of one of the shirts 1 wss making ; 
taken, as I afterward discovered, to make a sall for that 
famous boat, measured by the tape, and sewed on with 
a carpet needle, while the ‘jib boom ’’had been olled 
from the can, and the scraw-¢criver had been employed 
as a chisel to make ‘‘ things fit tozether.” 

Iam afraid I scolded a little, fcr my vexation was 
increated by the fact that, after a'l, my friend did not 
keep her appointment, and I lost my little trip for 
nothing, only to stay at home and fret ; and when Ejith 
came home from school] with a big tear in her dress, 


‘and her new white apron covered with sweet-apple 


stains, I felt that I could endure it no longer, and sald 
to myself: 

‘*T shall go wild if I stay at home another minute. 
I'll go over and see Mattie. She is always full of sym- 
pathy.” 

Mattie Hays had been my most intimate friead 
from chilihood. We were together night and day, 
and no matter how celfizh I was with my joys, I 
always shared my sorrows with Mattle; and she 
never refused to divide with me, and never tauated mo 
with only giving her the core or heart of my griefs, 
and scarcely a bite of my pleasures. Mattle was my 
‘‘friend in need,” and when I married a lawyer and 
removed to the city, my happiness was more than 
doubled by the fact that Matife’s husband, the Rev. 
David Graham, was our pastor, and Mattie still could 
be my comforter and consoler. Aud so I continued to 
pour the recital of my trials, big and little, into her 
kindly ears, andit never occurred to me that ft was 
strange se had never anything of which to complain. 

‘‘Mamma is upstairs, lying down,” said little Lora, 
as she snswered my ring. 

With the freedom of an old friend I ascended to her 
room, and, afier a genile tap, opened the door and 
entered without waiting for an invitation. Mattie lay 
upon the sofa, looking as Il remembered afterward, very 
pale and weary. 

When she caught sight of me she did not smile a 
welcoms, or greet me with her usual dadinage, but, 
instead, she quickly turned over with her back toward 
me, and, stretching out her hand, es if to ward off my 
approach. said : 

**I don’t waat to see you, Kate. You've come a-beg- 


ging, like all the rest.”, 


Mattie and I were true friends. We never got miffed 
at each other, and we never imagined slights and re- 
buffs where none were intended ; and, although I was 
a little surprised at Mattie’s greeting, I did not therefore 
feel aggrieved and begin to fancy myself insulted. I 
did not take her seriously, and, advancing into the 
room, took a seat near her and replied : 

‘*Tadeed, you are mistaken, my dear. I have not 
come a begging at all.” 

*' Yes, you have. I can see it In your face. And 
I’ve nothing to give. I'm exhausted, drained, squeezed 
dry.” Then, turning agaia quickly, she looked me in 
the face and sald, as if with a sudden determination : 
‘* Yes, I have something to give you. I will give you 
a recital of my dsay’s experience. You may as wel! lay 
off your hat and take that easy chair, for it will be no 
brief sketch, I assure you. I am determined, once in 
my life, to enjoy fully the blessedness of giving, and it 
will be all the more delightful to you, as ft will be so 
unexpected, because,” with a latent frony, ‘‘you did 
not come a-begging.”’ 

I followed her directions, and took the chair she indi- 
cated, with the feeling that somehow this truly was not 
what I had expectei—that Mattie for oncs in her life 
was not sympathetic. 

‘‘Of course, you know,” she began, ‘‘ that we had a 
surprise party here last night, as you were one of the 
company, and had helped me plan it as a celebration of 
Mr. Graham’s birthday. You know, too, that the com- 
pany stayed late, and that I exerted myself to entertain 
them, both mentally and physically, and that when they 
left, my whole house was in disorder, and the dining- 
room strewn with the dedrie of the feast. I tell you, 
Kate, I felt like a sinner when I looked at it and 
thcught how much of my valuable time and precious 
strength had been put Into the getting together ofa 
quantity of unwholesome edibles to burden the stom. 
achs of people who had eaten heartily just before com- 
ing here. But that wasn’t what I was going to say. 
I woke up this morning with my head feeling as if my 
brain had been pounded to a jelly, and, oh! so tired. 
I knew I should be cross when I got up, and, to save the 
poor ‘wee people,’ and myself, too, some unpleasant- 
ress, 1 conciuded I'd not get up to breakfast. I had 
just reached that conclusion when a fearful scream 
from the kitchen brought me out of the bed with a 
bound, and a heart that leaped as if it would jump out 
of my mouth. 

‘* | thought some dreadful thing bad happened to one 
cf the children. Butit was Jennie, who had scalded 
her hand badly ; and, instead of taking my breakfast in 
bed, I had to help get it. 

‘‘Mr, Graham went away as soon as breakfast was 
over, the children went to school, and I sent for Jennie’s 
sister to come and do the work, for her burn was too 
painful to admit of her doing anything. 

‘* Then I thought I'd lledown and take a rest, but l’d 
scarcely got to myroom when the door-bell rang, and 
L'zzle came up to say that a gentleman had called. 

*** Didn’t you tell him Mr. Graham was out ?’ I asked. 

*** Yes, but he sald he wanted to see you.’ 

‘TI couldn’t imagine who iticould be. Probably a book 
agent or life insurances man ; butit would not do to send 
him away without knowing who he was and what he 
wanted. S21 went down to the parlor. It was old 
Deacon Ellsworth. You know since he retired from 
business he has had dyspepsia and liver complaint, and 
a host of real and fanciful ills, and lately he has been 
dreadfully worried about his soul; has an idea that he 
never was converted, and that he’s been an old hypo- 
crite all these years. He fia afraid he’ll die before he gets 
the matter settled with God, and then he’d be eternally 
lost. He has often come In to talk to Mr. Graham, aad 
I wondered if Lizz‘e had not been mistaken in regard to 
his wanting to seeme. Butno. He sald he wanted to 
talk with me Ia thought I was more sympathetic than 
the pastor, and could understand him better. 8o for an 
hour I listened to his doubts and fears, and encouraged 
and argued and sympathized and laughed at and finally 
coaxed him out of himself, and interested him in our 
city mission work uatil he offered to take some of our 
sick poor people out riding an hcur every day, and he 
went away more hopeful and cheerful than I've seen 
him in months. 

**AsI let bim out the front door Mrs. Hyde came 
running up the steps. You know Mrs. Hyde? That 
widow who lives on Harley Street. Her face was red, 
and her eyes swollen with crying, and she bysterically 
asked for Mr. Graham. WhenlI told her he was out, 
and would probably not be home till night, she wrung 
her bands, exclaiming, ‘Oh, what shall I do? What 
shall I do ?’ 

‘** After a while she grew calm enough to tell me her 
story. Her boy had been arrested. He is a nice, quiet 
boy of about sixteen. It seems some boys were throw- 
ing stones at the house, and he, in trying to stop them, 
got into arquabble, and, a policeman appearing, arrested 
him along with the others, and took him to the police 
station. Mrs. Hyde was nearly wild at the thought of 


Johnnie’s being arrested, 


***Oa! the disgrace of it,” ehe moaned. ‘I shall go 
wild, I know I shall. If Mr. Graham were here he 
could g> and get him out. Couldn't you go, Mrs. 
Graham ?’ 3 

‘“‘ That, of course, was not a pleatant errand for me to 
contemplate, but the poor woman bagzei so hard that 


really no trouble in getting him released, when I had 
stated the case and vouched for his good character, but 
I laughed to myself when I thought of the scandal that 
might be created out of the fact that the wife of the 


morning. I was glial to have done the poor woman a 
service, but I was very weary, and longed for home and 
rest. 

“When I reached here I found Mr. Bronson, our 
chorister, waltiag for me [Mattie was the chief soprano 
ainger in our choir]. Taerels always some trouble or 
other with the singers, and now there wa3a new prob- 
lem to solve. Mary Perkins had said she would not sit 
below Sophia Green another Sunday, for she knew she 
was just as good a singer as Sophia was, any day. Now 
what was Mr. Bronton todo about it? Mr. Perkins, 
Mary’a father, is a man of wealth, and gives largely 
towards the support of the caurch, though he {s not a 
member. If Mary were offended, that would ba aclear 
loss of several hundred dollars a year to the church. 

** Sophia Green is a young lady of independent fortune. 
Her friends are all Episcopalians, but she come3 to our 
church just because of the position wa give her in our 
choir. She also donates liberally. If she were 
offended, away would go Sophia and her money. 
Taere {fs no question of principle involved which could 
help to decide the matter. It is only a question of 
expadiency. 

‘* After varicus plans bad been suggested, I told Mr, 
Broneon that I would take the place below Mary, and 
hoped that this would soothe the feelings of both young 
ladies. Mr. Bronson left feeling qu'te encouraged.” 


HELPS TO VITALITY. 


OW to make churches effective is a burning ques- 
tion. Auy light that can be given to those who 
feel the pressure of making them a working force in the 


most welcome. We referred in these columns not long 
since to a recent book entitlei ‘‘ Parlsh Problems.” ' 
The book is edited by Washington Gladden, D.D., and 
contains several papers by him. Certainly every word 
on pariah work written by a man who has made such a 
singular sucoess is valuable. The subjects treated by 
Dr. Gladden in this book are many, but we give extracts 
only from ‘‘ Prayer-Meeting,” ‘‘ Fellowship M2et{ng,” 
‘‘ A Church Sociable,” and ‘‘ The Annual Meeting.” 

We are only able to give extraets under each head- 
ing. 

Dr. Gladden says on the prayer-m>eting : 

“*In the firet place, a prayer-meeting may be killed by 
holding itin an uncomfortable room. If the temperature 


| beso low that the feet tingle with the cold, and the singers - 


execute involuntary triile as they discourse the melodies 
of Zion, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to have an en- 
jovable meeting. 
to sing, 
‘“** Warm oor hearts in prayer and praise, 
Lift our every thought above,’ 

when their bodies are shaking with an agae-chill, and, in 
epite of themselves, their every thought is chained to their 
aching members. If, on the other hand, the room is so 
warm and the atmosphere so foul that the worshipers are 
stified or stupefied by it, the same result will follow. If 
men were pure spirits, they might be happy and devotional 
under such circumstances ; but they have bodies as well as 
spirits, and they fiud it convenient, generally, to take their 
bodies to prayer-meeting with them. 

“*Second. Another good way to kill a prayer-meeting is nn 
scatter a small congregation over a Jarge space, so that the 
people will hardly be within hailing distance of one another, 
or else to huddle them together in the back seats, while the 
leader sits stranded on the platform at the other end of the 
room, with a waste expanse of empty pews between him 
andthe assembly. It goes farto disturb the devotions of 
the most devout just to think of the lonesomeness and 
ludicrousness of the leader’s position, perched away up 
there behind the pulpit, and calling dolefally down across 
the barren benches to the distant worshipers, 

“* Though sundered far, by faith we meet 
Around one common mercy-seat.’ 

“‘If I had @ prayer-room too large for my prayer-meeting 
and did not want to see the meeting put to death, I would 
insist that those whocame should sit together ; and I wouid 
carry my point, too, even if it became necessary to procure 
ropes and tie up the ends of the pews that I did not want 
occupied, or to have that portion of the room not needed 
cut off by screens. 4. 

‘*Let those who are wont to speak or pray understand 
that it is the habit of the rest to talk disparagingly of their 
abilities or their utterances ; let thcir expressions be qu-t. | 
or turned to ridicule; let their slips of grammar be noted 
and commented on; let their infelicitous sayings be reported ; 


in short, let it be understood, or at least suspected, that the 
| 4 The;Century Co., New York. | 
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I at last put on my bonnet and staried. Tasre was — 


Rev. Mr. Graham had been ia the station-house this — 


community, as well as in the individual life, will be 


There is not much use in asking people 
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_{n our prayer-meeting lately: ‘ Repentanve,’ 


Dec. 1, 1887. 


exercises of the prayer-rocm are dealt with by a large nun- 
ber of those who frequent the place just as if tliey were per- 
formances ; that they are not accepted as the sincere but 
faulty utterances of souls seeking the truth, crying eut in 
the darkness after God, but are criticised by the canons of 
rheteric and taste—and in a very short time there will be 
no vitality t0 speak of left in the prayor-meeting: 
‘‘Turn the prayer-room into a watling-place. Take up 4 
good part of every evening in talking about the coldness 
and deadness of the church, and lamenting that so few 
come up to her solemn feasts. Sing very frequently the 
familiar verses : 
“€ Look how we grovel here below, 
fond of these trifling toys ; 
Our souls can neither fly not go 
T'o reach immortal joys. 
*** In vain we tune our formal songs;, 
In vain we strive to rise ;. 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies ’ 
‘Tf you will sing that, and try to enter into the spirit of it, 

every Thursday evening, your devotion will die after a lit- 


tle. It may live for a while at a poor, dying rate; but if it 


should linger, try a little vigorotis scolding of those who are 
there because others are not there, and that will quickly put 
it ont of misery. 

‘* The members of a regiment would not wisely take turns 
in commanding, whether in camp or on the battlefield. 
Some special gifts are required for the successful conduct 
of a prayer-meeting—gifts which afe not possessed by a good 
many of those who attend the meeting. The discipline gained 
by those who lead may be worth something ; but all the dis- 
cipline in the world will not make some of them good lead- 
ers, and what slight benefit is gained from the exercise is 
gained at too great an expense to their brethren. 

stereotyped methods of opening or conducting the 
meeting ought to be avo'ded. Bsgin sometimes with read- 
ir g, Ometimes with prayer, sometimes with singing ; speak 
sometimes standirg, snd somet'mes, when you have at best 
a few familiar words to say, sitting. Keep out of every- 
thing that looks likearut. Don’t have the same old preyer- 
meeting every time ; but have a new one, fresh from Heaven 
with a life of its own, a character of its own, every week. 

‘* uch plain subjects as these we bave been talking about 
* Conver- 
sion,’ ‘Evidence of Conversion; or, How may I know 
whether I am a Christian or not ?’ ‘ Consecration,’ ‘ The 
Conditions of Church Membership,’ ‘The Benefits of 
Church Membership.’ Wehave found no little interest and 
profit in trying to understand more clearly some of these 
cardinal truths of practical religion. 

‘**T remember a former parishioner of mine, a man of 
exceeding diffidence, who never made a speech in his life, 
in prayer-meeting or anywhere else, but whose dally life 
and conversation were both of them with grace seesoned 
with eslt. We bad a habit in cur prayer-meeting of talk- 
ing pretty familiarly; and although he did not often speak, 
when he did speak he usually said something. Oneevening 
we heard the parab'e of the great supper and the wedding 
garment, and the fact came ont that the masterof the 
feast furnished the guest with raiment. ‘ And is it not so 
with our Master ?' esked somebody. ‘Does he not clothe 
us with the robe of his righteousness ‘ He does,’ I an- 
awered. ‘But we must put it on, mustn’t we?’ asked my 
friend. E'‘ght words! but nothing was left to be said on 


_ the subject. 


‘¢ One pastor of my acquaintance sometimes arranges the 
theme of the meeting under several heads, putting the sub- 
divisions in the form of questions, selecting answers to 
them from the Bible, and distributing these at the Sunday- 
school among the people, taking care to include a good 
many children of the church. Thus, if the general subject 
were prayer, the first question might be, ‘ How do we 
know that prayer is a duty?’ And the answer, recited 
promptly, ‘He spake a parable unto them, to this end : that 
men ought always to pray.’ ‘ How ofien should we pray ?’ 
‘Pray without ceasing.’ And so on through as many 
phases of the subject as he cares to open. He tells me that 
those to whom verses are assigned rarely fail to come and 
repeat them ; and thus is not only their attendance assured, 
but they get accustomed to the sound of their own voices 
in the prayer-meeting. His comments on the words thus 
recited are brief, and he reads no other Scripture. The 
subject of the evening is thus pleasantly opened, and it is 
easy to take it up and go on with it. This calls for a little 
work, but less, perhaps, than you may suppose ; aud no 
more, perhaps, than you must be ready to give if you would 
reap any real advantage from this service. 

‘‘ The singing, and indeed all the exercises, should be as 
nearly as possible spontaneous. The leader may suggest 
a bymn now and then which fits some sentiment just ex- 
pressed ; aud any member of the meeting ought to be free 
to make the suggestion or to lead off in the singing of a 
veree,”’ 

Dr. Gladden’s name stancs for the union of the 
churctes, so that we would expect from him effective 
words 02 the “ Fellowship Meeting :’ 

Fellowship among the churches greatly to be desired, 
and much is done.to promote it; but fellowship in the 
churches is also a good thing, to which some thought and 
care may well be given. It is true that many of the social 
meetings ‘of the church—its conference and prayer-meet- 
ings, its sociables, and all such assemblies—are calculated 
to awaken and cherish fraternal feelings ; but these assem- 
biles are for the whole congregation, and there is need of an 
occasional meeting, partly religious and partly social, to 
which none but the members of the church shall be invited, 
and which shall be wholly devoted to strengthening the tie 
that binds the believers into one household of faith and one 


brotherhood of love, 


| 


| sacrament. 


OHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘‘ Such a meeting may well be held 61 the Monday even- 
ing following every communion, that there msf bé oppor- 
tfinity for the members of the church to meet any who may 
have been recéived {nto the church on the preceding day. 
It is often the case that meiibérs thus received have no 
early opportunity of mak!ng the acquaintance of those with 
whom they enter into covenant ; and the solemn words that 
&re spoken by both parties to this covenant appear to be 
nothing bette? than mockery, nnless some way is provided 
by which the friendship thiis ptothised may have a chance 
to begin its life ina mutual acquaintance. In some chtirches 
the psstor, on behalf of the church, extends to the dan@i- 
dates the right hand of fellowship; but it is well if the 
members are permitted to express their greetings in their 
own way. 

‘If it be found expedient to devote a whole evening to 
this purpose, {t may be practicable to’ give to it half of the 
hour of the midweek service tn the week following the 
Bnt if the church can be brotight to consider 
the matter, it will not grudge a whole evening, Gn¢s in two 
months, for the cementing of its own unity, for the more per- 
fect realization of that communion of saints which its creed 
so clearly affirms, but which its practice so imperfectly 
illustrates. 

“The conduct of this meeting shotild be altogether in- 
formal. It will be well to epend a little time in song and 
prayer at the beginning; and if thete are members of the 
church who can be trusted to speak judiciotisly and heartily 
and briefly of the friendships which the church fosters and 
consecrates, of the benefits and joys of Christian frater- 
nity, a few words from them may be he]pful and welcome. 
If the work of correspondence with absent members has 
been organized, according to the suggestion in a previous 
chapter, this will be the time for the reading of extracts 
from letters that have been received fromthem. The list 
of absent members should also be read for correction ; and 
if a prayer for their welfare should follow the reading, ora 
verse of a hymn celebrating the sacredness and strength of 
Christian love should be sung, the meaning of this relation 
might be deeply impressed upon mapy minds. 

‘*Then an opportunity shoald be offered for con- 
versation. This intercourre of the fellowship m eet- 
ing will naturally be somewhat lees hilarious than 
that of the sociable; the voices will be keyed to 
a lower pitch ; the talk will be ina gentler strain; but it 
ought to be cordial and unreserved. No introduction should 
be required or tolerated ; people who have said to each 
other what all of these have said before the communion 
table do not require the formality of an introduction. If 
you do not happen to know your brother’s name, ask him, 
and no one else, to tell you what it is. Let every one speak 
first to those whom he does not know, if any auch there be, 
and then to those with whom he is least intimately 
acquainted; let him reserve his interceuree with fa- 
militar friends for other occasions. The themes of con- 
versation cannot be prescribed; but the natural drift 
of the talk in such a meeting would be, it would seem, 
toward the more serious topics; toward the Jife and the 
work which the church {s seeking topromote. After half an 
hour spent in these greetings and communions, the assem- 
bly may again be called toorder, and witha few words of 
prayer and song may be dismissed. 

**S8ucha meeting will be of no profit—it will be positively 
mischievous—uniless there be in the church a genuine and 
hearty fellowship which s-eks expression. To call together 
people who really care very little for one another, who do 
not prize the fellowships into which the church introduces 
them, who are haughty or supercilious or indifferent 
toward their fellow-members in the church, and to turn 
them loose upon one another in the fashion here sugzested, 
would result in nothing but injary. Doubtless there are 
such people in all our churches. Perhaps there are many 
churches in which the number of these is so large that no 
such method as I have outlined could be profitably intro 
duced. Bat it is certainly true of most of our churches 
that there is no lack of a real friendship ; the only failare is 
in a proper expression of the brotherly interest and good. 
will that are in the hearts of the multitude. How often a 
better acquaintance shows us tender sympatby and self- 
denying generosity where we had thought were nothing but 
indifference and exclusiveness |! The great majority of our 
reputable neighbors are far kinder than we think them; 
the lack which we deplore is not in the feeling so much as 
in itsexpression. In the church, more than anywhere else, 
this is true. Our modern life, in our cities and large towns, 
is so intense that the opportunities are few forthe cultiva- 
tion of friendships beyond a very narrow circle. And if 
some simple ways can be devised in which the people of the 
churches can be brought tegether and enconraged to 
express their sympathies and their good wishes, great bene- 
fits will result to those who giveas well as those who re- 
ceive these overtures of kindness.”’ 


Dr. Gladden and his people have succeeded in mak- 
ing the socis] meeting a success, and of this he says : 


“It is called the monthly sociable. It is held on the 
second Wednesday evening of each month, in the chapel, 
which, by the way, is admirably adapted to such uses. It 
is a large, airy room, with open roof, the walls being deco- 
rated with pictures, illuminated texts, and brackets whereon 
vases of flowers are placed. At the rear of the chapel 
is the kitchen, containisg the cooking stove and the table- 
ware forthe sociable. Two tables, each about forty feet in 
length, divided into sections, and resting upon wooden 
horses, are stowed away in one of the sexton’s rooms. On 
the day of the sociable the sexton removes all the settees, 
leaving only enough to eurround the tables, and one row, 
the backs of which are placed against the wall, on either 
side of the chapel. There is an alphabetical list of all the 
ladies of the congregation, married and unmarried, and of 


the unmarried gentlemen; and to a dozen or more of the | 
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persons on this list in their order is assigned the task of 
providing the entertainment. This is a supper of a very 
simple sort, consisting of tea and coffee, sandwiches, or 
bread and butter, plain cake, ani very little in the way of 
relishes or Gonfections. The tab’es are spread early in 
the evening, and the members of the congregation are ex- 
pected to eat their supperinthechapel. When tho feast 
ig prepared, the tables sre surrounded, and thanks are 
given in the good old Eaglish fashion by singing ‘ Praise 
God from whom all bless'ngs flow.’ About one hundred 
can be seated at the tables, and they are usually twice filled. 
As s00n as the supper is ended, the people are called to 
ofdef and remain quiet—that is insisted on—while two or 
three good songs are sung, or some poem isread. This 
part of the exercises is always brie’, however, the music 
and readings never lasting more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. The rest of the evening is devoted to conver- 
sation. It is distinctly understood that no introductions 
are needed at this sociable. People who do not wish to 
extend their acquaintance are requested to stay away ; and 
those who come may dispense with the formality of an fn- 
troduction, and make themselves known to each other im 
the most direct manner possible. It is also one of the 
cardinal rules that persons who come should not spend this: 
social hour in conversation with thetr every-day friends and 
cronies ; but that this meeting is designei to give them an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with strangers, and of 
galning a little knowledge of those whom they know but 
slightly. There is no lack of hearty sociability in this 
gathering, and when tho people disperse, about ten o’clock, 
it is conimon to hear them say, ‘ This is the best sociable of 
the series.’ 

‘*To one other precaution this sociable owes part of ita 
success. Its manegera have carefully avoided attaching to 
it any financial schemes. .. . And in order that such a 
social gathering may be a perfect success, it is necessary 
that the people should understand that there is no mer- 
cenary design in it.’’ 

On the very important subject of the annual meeting 
Dr. Gladden ‘ays : 

‘“‘ What is the fact respecting them? Is it not generally 
true that scarcely a tithe of the membership ever attends 
these meetings: that out ot five hundred’ communicants 
the presence of fifty at the annual meeting o* the church 
would be regarded as a sign of unusual interest? And is it 
not evident that, by such an tnad-quate use of an occasion 
so promising, the churches must Jose heavily ? 

‘*TIt would be well, then, if the minister shon!d take occa- 
sion to speak from the pu'p!t, several weeks b3forehand, of 
the coming of the annual meeting; and to speak abont it 
with an emphasis that should leave no doa5t in the minds 
of his hearers. He should tell them that attendance upon 
this meeting is expected of every member of the church 
who is not helpless, ill, or absent from the city, and that 
every member should make his arranzements to be in the 
city on that evening ; that every business engagement and 
every social engagemant should bend to this ; that no excuses 
for absence wi!l be deemed valid but those which spring from 
hindrances atrictly providential ; that this is the one meet- 
ing of the year from which no member should be absent. 
He should say to them, also, that it will be quite worth their 
while to be present, since a fuli history of the work of the 
church of the past year will be presented in carefully written 
reports, and that the work for the com'ng year will be ont- 
lined and discussed. He should take pains to make upon 
his people the impression that this annual meeting will not 
be merely a dry routine of formalities, but that it will have 
a fresh and interesting story to tell of the actual life and 
work of the church; a s:ory that every member of the 
church is c-ncerned to hear. This announcement should be 
emphatically repeated at every succeeding service of the 
church before the day of the annua! meeting. 

‘“* Then let the pastor see to it that thorough preparation 
be made for the meeting; and that all the departments of 
the church work be preeented in written reports. Oral 
reports should be strictly ruled out ; they are almost always 
diffuse and inexact. 

* All these should be followed by the pastor’s report, sum- 
ming them up, adding his own comments, and presenting 
from his own point of view the existing condition and 
needs of the church, with suggestions as to the fu'ure 
work. Most of the reports of departments will be brief : 
not more than three or four minutes each will be required 
for the reading of them; the reports of the San day-school 
superintendent and of the mission superintendent should 
take a little longer time; but the pastor's report should 
be a comprehensive, well-digested r/sum/ of the current 
history of the church, as generous in its recognition of the 
good work done as it can truthfully be, as hopeful of the 
future as it can wisely be, yet tenderly faithful in pointing 
out the shortcemings of the church, without a scolding ac- 
cent in a single sentence, and as full of spiritual earnest- 
nes3 as his best scermons. It is a great opportunity fora 
pastor. No better chance of putting in his work where it 
will do the most good will come to him in the course of the 
year. 

“‘ All these reports should be received and recorded in a 
book kept for the purnpess. The clerk may be too busy to 
transcribe them all; but it will not be difficult to find some 
young lady im the church who hes leisure, who writes 
legibly, and who will undertake this task. An appeal for 
such a service at the snnual meetirg will be answered by 
volunteers. A record book of this description, in addition 
to the ordinary record of the clerk, will be of the greatest 
value. The history of the church is here fully written out ; 
fature pastors will find it full of suggestions ; generations 
to come wil} be deeply interested in the picture which it 
presents of the life of this time. I knowa church which 


| adds every year about thirty closely written pages of a large 
record book to its current history.” 
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MR. BERRY AT HOME. 


“CORRESPONDENT of the Midland Counties 

Express,” of Wolverhampton, Eag , contributes 

an interesting sketch of the Rav. Charles A. Berry, who 

has been asked to accept the pastorate cf Piymouth pul- 

pit, some pararraphs from which will bs acceptable to 
our readers. lie says: 


‘* As to the personal appearance and characteristics of 
the revererd gentleman, I find it difficult to say any- 
thing. The reason is becave he is so like an ordinary 
man IfI belonged to the Queen Street Congregation I 
should describe our minister as ‘one of us.” Neither in 
his dress, nor in his mode of speaking, nor in his man- 
neriems, nor in his concertions of his office and its 
functions, nor in the mental attitude he presents to his 
congregst{on, is there anything suggestive of the priestly 
office. We may briag before our mind’s eye very many 
types of the ecclesiastic, hit none of them would be 
suggestive of Mr. Berry. He looks like a man, and he 
does not look like a parson, much less a priest. He 
speaks like a man; 8 living, earnest, nervous, sympa- 
thetic man, who feels he has something to say, and he 
speaks like a man who knows they are living men and 
women to whom he ‘s speaking. 

‘‘In hearing Mr. Berry you are strrck with the fact 
that he belongs essentially and exclusively to to-day. 
His eyes, his ears, his heart, they are all open to what is 
heing sald and thought and felt and borne and feared and 
hoped for and needed by those of this generation. He, 
therefore, preaches not a new coepel, but a living gos 
pel ; a gorpel for to-day, a gospel full of endless adapta- 
tions, and his message is shaped to urgent needs of liv- 
ing men. 

a preacher. Mr. Berry is singularly eff«ctive. 
He preaches with his who'le heart and strength. Preach- 
ing is most probably to him, in a limited sense, what 
poetry was to Coleridge—‘itsown reward.’ But that re 
ward is Jargely added to by the rapt attention of his 
hearers. He adheres, when preaching closely to his 
manuecript but nothing could be said more rafs'-ading 
than to affirm that he ‘reads his sermons.’ He fs a 
practiced elocutionist. So far as his dependence on his 
manuecript is concerned, he has the art which conceals 
art. His delivery is not affected by his ‘ readiog,’ while 
by his reading he is able to present a discourse not 
merely ful] almost to repletion of fine thoughts, but 
thoughts conveved in most striking language. He 
sweeps slong almost resist'ess)y, and pearls of utmost 
value fall from his lips ip q ifck succession.” 


WOMEN’S CHURCH WORK. 


N Tuerday of last week # corference of the women 
and clergy of the New York Diocese «* the E -is- 
cops! Church was held in the hall of the Young Wo. 
men’s Christian Association building. This is the 
eecond of these conferences which have been held. 
They are the result of the fact that In the Eptecopsl 
Church, a8 well as in her sister churches, women’s work 
‘s becoming more and more important. There are now 
in this city half a dozen elsterhonds, and besides these 
many of the churches have women employed as visitors 
the sick and poor inthe parishes. Conferences 
similar to this have for a long time been held in Eag- 
land. 

Oa Tuesday the firat speaker was the Rev. Morgan 
D!x, who said that the hichest form of woman’s work 
was in the church organization. Ie the spirit of his 
famous Lenten )*ctures he urge” that the “{atinction be 
sharply drawn between women’s work and men’s work, 
and said that the ‘‘ fatal blunder of the age’”’ was their 
frequent confusi-n. Tt may, however, be remarked in. 
cldental'y that Dr. Dix’s conservative views regarding 
women’s pos!'fon do not extend to erpor'ng the higher 
education. The writer fs told that Dr. D!x was one of 
the members of the Columbia Board Trustees who 
urged the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy upon Mies Ezerten 

After Dr. Dix the Rev B W Maturin, of Patiladel- 
rhis, addressed the meeting. He s>peared in cassock 
sad girdle He urged that woman’s greatest influence 
for good wae with men; that woman could help men 
more than they could other women, and similarly that 
men could help women mere than they could he!’n esch 
ev*her, Theaddresse: wh'ch followed by Dr Pafllips 
Brooks, of Rostov Dr. Rainsford and Father Huntington, 
of New York, Mrs. Schereschewsky, the wife of the 
missionary bishop, and kev~ral ladies prominent in New 
York charitsble work. D+. Raipsford painted a very 
black picture of the life led by New York society wo- 
men. They were, he said, brought up with the notion 
that the only object of their lives was their own amuse. 
ment, and th's reav}ted in the adoption of a Paristan code 
of morals. Father Hunt!neton epoke of the need of tech- 
ricaltrainine, whether me7ictne or nursing or{n read- 
ing, for thoes enraged fn mition work. Mrs Schrrezch- 
ewsky spoke of a need of medical training for the 
womenengege™ infordan mie!onsry work Dr Mackay 
§ alth, who presided et the conference, summed up the 
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addresses which had been made by saying: ‘‘ Dr. Dix be- 
lieves that woman’s work is in the church orvan!{zations 
and Dr. Brooks believes itis In the home, Dr. Maturin 
that women should work for men and men for women, 
and Dr. Rainsford that the womer should work for the 
women and the men should work for the men. But, in 
apite of these apparent differences, the strongly marked 
spirit of the entire meeting is that we should all work 
for each other.” 


A CLUB FOR CHURCHMEN. 


SECOND Important meeting of Ep'ecopal church 
A workers was held in this clty on Wednesday of 
last week 'n the See House recently opened—a gift from 
the late M'ss Catherine Wolfe. This mee'{ng was for 
the organization of an Episcopal Church Club. Three 
years ago such an organization was contemplated, but 
was given up principally because there was no appro- 
priate place for its meeting. But this year the laymen, 
without any suggestions from the clergy, have again 
taken in hand {ts formation, and expect soon to have a 
membership of foar or five hundred. The call for the 
erganization dwells upon the necessity of organizing 
Christian laymen to defend Christianity against the at 
tacks made by agnosticlem. There are in the Episcopal 
Church a large pumber of men prominent in every 
sphere of life, ani itis thought that the bringing them 
together into 3 compact organization will enable them 
to influence quite Jarg>'y the thought of the city. It is 
not intended that this Church Club shall be as seneational 
in the character of the papers read before it as the Nine- 
teenth Century Club yet it is intended that the Church 
Club shall be for Churchmen what the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury Ciub {s for agnostics All subjects connected with 
re'!gious thought, whether they be ecclesiastical, scien 
or social and political, will be discussed. The 
meeting las‘ Wednesday ws addressed by Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Mickay Sufth, John Jay, and others In 
the future is inten*ed to make strictly a laymen’s 
club, since laymen wi!l not be accused of any pro‘es- 
sional bias in favor of the convictions which the Club 
seeks to promulgate. 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES, TORONTO. 


By THE Rev. E. Barrass, M.A 


ORONTO ts the leading Protestant cityin Canada. Asa 

commercial center it wields immense infinence. In 
respect to morals there is probably no other city on the 
continent its equal; in respect to Sabbath observance it 
commands the admiration both of foreigners and native 
population. 

About twelve months ago the Southern evangeliste. 8im 
Jones and Sam S8mall, accompanied by Professor Excell, 
held three services daily in the Rink for several weeks 
Handreds profes :e1 to be converted, and the financial pro 
ceeds from collections not only defrayed all expenses and 
enabled the committee to give a good sum to the evangel- 
ists, but also left an overplus of $800, which was given to the 
city charities 

Daring this fall Dr. Manhall and Professor Towner have 
held services in the same Rink. For a time some were 
afraid that but little good would be accomplished, but after 
a while crowds were gathered; the Bible readings in the 
afternoons, the occasional sermons to special classes—as 
men only, then young men only, and again women only— 
with the appropriate singing, all were so attractive that suc- 
cess became certain. The various churches co operated, 
and when the time arrived for the evangelists to take their 
departure it was found that somewhere about eight hundred 
persons had re:eived spiritual good These persons claimed 
to belong to different congregations, and were accordingly 
transferred to the pastors whom they preferred. 

Recently an Evangelistic Conference was held by the 
Presbyterian denomination. which was numerously attended 
both by ministersandlaymen. A great diversity of opinion 
was expressed respecting revival services ; some would not 
on any account counten:nce such services. One minister, 
who occupies a very infiaential position in the denomina- 
tion, expressed himself in very strong condemnatory terms 
against them, especially such as are he'd by tre Methodists, 
as he thought that they were so demoralizing that it would 
take ten years to undo the damage which they had effected. 
This was an unfortunate expression, and provoked a 
Methodist minister to publish a disclaimer through the 
press. 

The Presbyterian Church hai, however, neld a goodly 
number of evangelistic services siace the Conference, and 
some of its ministers, ~ho have manifested more than ordi. 
nary ability in conducting sug servicer, have been much 
called for to aid their brethren in other Presbyteries, and it 
will be no marvel if, before long, some of the said ministers 
will feel themselves justifisd in resigning their pastore! 
charg2s and giving themselves wholly to evangelistic 
work. 

The Anglican Church has divided.the city into several 
parishes. The clergymen probably belong to what are 
known as the high and low sc! ools, hut most, if not all, of 
them are in thorough sympathy with evangelistic work, and 
the z:21 which they d‘eplay in working teir several par- 
shes is very commendable. In a few of the churches there 
bave la‘ely been held ‘* Missions,’’ which is op)y another 
pame for evacgelistic services. To add increased attrac. 
tion, clergymen from a distance have been called bo agsist. 


The time spentin each church Was ten days. Ai} the sery- 
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ices were numerously attended, while at those of the even- 
ing and the Sabbath every inch of space was occupied. 
The services have been eminently spiritual. 


As I am writing this letter two brethren, the Rev Messrs. — 


Crossly and Hunter, sometimes known as the Methodist 
Moody and Sankey, are holding revival services in tw> of 
the Meth«d'st churches in Toronto. A few tears ago these 
brethren requested to be left at liberty toengage in revival 
work ard the result of their Jabors has been such as to 
jastify them in so doing. Wherever they have gone great 
good has followed. 


MRS. JOSEPH TILNEY. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LIVING, uvostentatious exemp! fication of Christ's 
power to save a human soul {s an argument which no 
sophistry can disarm and no infidelity deny. The noble 
woman whose name stands at the head of this memoria! 
for more than twscore years did this good service in her 
Master’scanse. Mrs, Tilney was bornin Montreal Canada, 
in the year 1828. Her parents, Thomas and Mercy Fipgland, 
were Wesleyans, and both earnest Christians, The deughter, 
when eleven years of age, united with the Wesleyan Caurch, 
of which she continued to be a falthfal member up to the 
time of her marriage. She then united with the Convrega- 
tional church. In the year 1847 the family moved to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and joined the Vine Street Congregational 
Church, of which the late Dr. Charles B. Boynton was pastor. 
Here a wider field of infiaence and usefulness presented 
itself, and ably and well did Mrs. Tilney avail herself of the 
opportunities of doing zood: she never swerved from her 
steadfastness, but continually grew in grace, strength of 
character, and inflaence, and for years maintained » most 
useful and distinguished position in the church. United 
with a firm religious character, free from all sectarian 
bigotry, she possessed unusnal social powers and grace of 
manner and expression that constituted a pecuiiar charm 
and won for her many friends. In the year 1865, her husband 
having selected Brooklyn as a new home, she united with 
Plymouth Church. Here also, with an experience especially 
fitting her for the work, she did good service, not only in the 
church but also in the Woman’s Temperance Union, the 
Home for Friendless Women, the Bethel Mission, and other 
Christian benevolent associations. In the midst of her use- 
fulness she was suddenly stricken with progressive paral- 
ysis and compelled very unwillingly to abavdon all the 
Christian work that lay so near her heart. Every means 
that science and rkill could suggest were used for her 
recovery, in vain. For more than seve” long years this good 
and faithful woman was called to suffer as a helpless ‘n- 
valid, her body often racked with pain and unrest. Bat 
though implacable disease had the mastery of her body, her 
mind remained clear and unimpaired to the last, ani her 
faith and Christian confidence never failed her. On thea 
very verge of life she seemed more than ever a liv:ng son), 
with heart most tender, with thought deep and fnl! of im- 
mortal hope. In one of the many letters that came from 
friends there occurs this passage: ‘Thank Gd that such 
lives are stil] lived on earth ! and her patient, helpless ending 
was to my thought not less beantiful than her brigh* activ- 
ity. There are saints that do, and saints that suffer. To 
her was given the grace of both, that her crown of glery 
might be eomplete ”’ * 


AN AppgaL.—The Secretary of the Bowery Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 243 Bowery, finds that 
he has not suffictent funds on hand to meet the many 
nressing appeals of young men in need of ter vorary relief. 
This Branch furnishes to worthy dest!tute young men plain 
food, lodgings, and «mplovment. During the part vear 
they have provided 6 532 lodgines to 784 different ren 
Employment was secured for 517 ronnog men and 26 227 
mesls have been served to over 1908 men Fach ~ase fs 
registered and references investizated. The Rellef Fand is 
used only for those purvoser. Checks eh°n'd be made pay- 
able to C. N. Talbot, Eeq., Treasurer, 111 Broadway. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Bditors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
| MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the regular month!y meeting of the Congreg:tioral 
C'ub of this city last week a p: per was read by the Rav. Dr 
F. F. Emerson, of Newport. R I. on ‘*Ch-ist’s Teaching 
Concerning the Use of Money.’’ Dre Emerson quaotea 
statistics showing that while wealth and church membher- 
ship had greatly increased since 1850, the don tion of mem-. 
bers of the evangelical churches in this conntry to hone 
and foreign missions had remained at an average of fifty 
cents per capita. or one and one-tenth mills on every dollar 
of property during thirty years. The paver was followed 
by the ueual general discussion of the subject. Dr. John- 
ston, of London, of whose mission in arranging for a gen- 
eral conference of all interested in foreign missions, to be 


held in London next Mav, we have already spoken, pre- 


sented that matter to the Club. 

—The executive committee having in charge the project 
of erecting a great Episcopal cathedral in this city is now 
considering, in a general way, plans for the proposed 
structure. Probably a competition of architects all over 
the world will be invited. A mem er of the committee 
lately said to a reporter of the New York ‘*' Times: ”’ ‘* The 
site as selected seems to hetter satisfy the friends of the 
project in general than any other that was suggested. 
Now, of course, it is but natural to the people of our go- 
ahead country that they shou'd be eager to have the werk 
got under way. But in that matter they will have to exer- 
olse a little Old- World patience. You know, Rome was not 
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' Rey. John C. Kimball, of the Unity Church of Hartford, 


- of the Episcopal Courch to New England,” said : 


Coxe, the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., the Rev. R. 8. Mac- 


Dec. 1, 1887. 


built in @ day, and"even some of the European cathedrals 
were several centuries in building, and it ls hoped that the 
American cathedral shall, when completed, be second to no 
other in the world. But that does not mean that it will be 
several ceuturies in building. Aan patience would 
not endure that.’’ 

—The corner-stone of the Church of the Redeemer was 
laid, at the corner of Park Avenue and Eighty-second Street 
in this city, on Thankegiving Day. The service was 
conducted by Bishop J. H. Hobart Browne, of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., assisted by the Rev. J. W. Shackelford, D.D., 
rector of the church. The church, when completed, will be 
in the old English Gothic style, and will cost about $60,000 

—The Rev. William Chester was ordained as associate 
pastor of the Phillips Presbyterian Church of this city on 
November 21. Mr. Chester, who has for some time served 
as assistant pastor, is a graduate of the Union Seminary, 
where he took the highest honors. The instailation sermon 
was preached by Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, and the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crusby gave thecharge to the people. 

—The Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. has paid off its debt of 


—‘* Depravity and Its Cure’’ will be the subject of a 
paper read by the Rev. Dr. George E. Strobridge before the 
monthly meeting of the Institute of Christian Paollosophy in 
this city on the evening of December 1. 

—A meeting was announced to be held on Tuesday 
evening last in the Belleville Avenue Congregational Church 
of Newark, N. J., to elicit the sentiment of the congregation 
toward the pastor, the Rev. H. O. Pentecost, whose recent 
utteranceg on ths subject of Jabor agitation and the hang- 
ing of the Chicago Anarchists had called out some criticism. 

—A Lutheran printing house {s to be established at York, 
Pa, 
—The Rev. George R. Van De Water is now conducting a 
mission in Philadelphia under the auspices of the Parochial 
Mission Society of the United States, of which Bishop Pot- 
teris the head. 

—St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Clinton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, was serious!y injured by fire on Saturday night last. 
The fine woodwork in the interior was entirely destroyed. 
It is though: that the loss will be about $25,000. The dam- 
age will be repaired at once. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary Society 
for Seamen celebrated its forty-third anniversary at Christ 
Church in this city last Sunday. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. F. Alsop, of Brooklyn. 

—The new church of 8t. Eiward the Martyr, in this city, 
of which parish the Rev. E. W. Neil is pastor, and which is 
noted for its extreme High Church methods of worship, was 
opened on Sunday last for the firat time. 


ENGLAND. 
— We referred last week to the recent utterances of the 


Conn, (Unitarian), expressing sympathy with the Chicago 
Anarchists and reprobation of their punishment. A meeting 
of the church was held last week to determine whether, in 
view of these expressions, the church wished to continue its 
relations with Mr. Kimball. After a warm discussion, a 
motion was carried, by a vote of 49 to 39, disclaiming 
sympathy with Anarchy, but declaring the freedom of 
ministers as a fundamental principle of Unitarianism, and 
deciining to take any steps to terminate Mr. Kimball’s 
pastorate. 

_ —The Rev. Dr. J. B. Falton is still delivering his series of 
lectures against Romanism, and was recently attacked by a 
mob in Biddeford, Maine, which stoned the hall and drove 
the lecturer away. Dr. Fulton, however, has returned to 
Biddeford, by invitation of the Protestant clergymen of that 
city and Saco, and has begun another series of lectures on 
the same subject. 

—St. Gaudens’s statue of Deacon Chapin, s a typical Part. 
tan, was dedicated at* Springfield, Mass., on Thanksgiving 
Day. The dedicatory address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
A. L. Chapin, a lineal descendant of Deacon Samuel Chapin» 
who spoke upon the distinctive characteristics of character 
and of purpose that were exemplified by the founder in the 
New World of the Chapin family. 

—The new Hope Chapel (Baptist) built at New Haven, 
Conn., by the liberality of Dean Franeis Wayland and his 
wife, has just been dedicated. 

—S8t. Stephen’s parish of Pittsfield, Mass., of which the 
Rev. W. W. Newton, well known to our readers, is rector 
has decided to build a new church, at an expense of $30,000. 

—In an address made before the Episcopal Convocation 
for Western Massachusetts, held at Northampton last week, 
the Rev. P. V. Finch, speaking on the topic, ‘‘ The Message 
The 
quéstion the people will ask us when we come to them with 
our church organization is not, ‘ How old is it ?’ nor, ‘ What 
does it claim in the way of divine rights and prerogatives ?’ 
but, rather, ‘ What is it good for as a force in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century in hastening forward the salvation 
of men?’ In this country the people want to know about 
the power over them ; they don’t want to be priest-ridden.”’ 
Other interesting features of the convention were the ad- 
dresses by the Rev. H. H. Smythe, the Rev. Charles W. 
Duffield, and the Rev. Arthur Lawrence. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—We have already spoken more than once of the General 
Christian Conference to be held in Washington December 
7~9, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alilance for the 
United States. The complete programme has jast been 
issued. Among the names of the speakers are those of 
Bishop E. G. Andrews, President M. E. Gates, Bishop A. C. 


Arthur, President McCosh, Dr. Storrs, President D. C. Gil- 
man, the Rey. Josiah Strong, D.D., the Rey. A. J. Gordon, 
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ing are the topics to be discussed: ‘‘ The City as a Peril,’» 
‘*Immigration,’’ The Misuse of Wealth,” Estrangement 
from the Church,’”’ ‘* Ultramontanism,’’ ‘‘ The Saloon,”’ 
Perils to the Family,’’ ‘‘ The Social Vice,’ * Illiteracy,’’ 
** Relation of the Church to the Capital and Labor Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘* The Christian Resources of cur Country,’’ ** Neces- 
sity of Co-operation in Christian Work,’’ ‘‘ Methods of Co- 
operation in Christian Work,’’ ‘‘ Co-operation in Small Cit_ 
ies,’’ ** Co-operation in Large Cities,’’ ‘* Individual Respon 
sibility Growing Out of Perilsand Opportunities.”’’ 

—By invitation of the ‘‘ Swedish Mission ’’ Church in Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Moody came to the city early in November and 
remained nearly two weeks. The new ‘‘tabernacle’’ of 
the Swedish Church is the largest audience-room in the city. 
It was filled every evening with people of a)! nationalities 
and all churches. Afternoon services were also conducted 
by Mr. Moody in the First Baptist Church, and he held sev- 
eral meetings for young men. The attendance was always 
large, and Mr. Moody held his audiences as usual in a close 
and interested attention. Results cannot be fully known. 
They will doubtless appear in many Christian lives begun, 
andin the heightened faith and zeal of many believers. 
This Swedish Mission Church in Minneapolis gives prom- 
ise of good and great work among the Scandinavians who 
abound in the city and in the State. 

—About 200 delegates were present at the first annual 
State Conference of the Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor of the State of Wisconsin, held at Beloit last 
week. In this State, as elsewhere, the association is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

—The United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the South began‘its biennial convention in Savannah last 
week. The body is composed of delegates from the synods 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, and represents 40 000 
communicants of the Lutheran Church. The Rev. F. W. F. 
Peshau, of Wilmington, N. ©., President of the Synod, 
preached the synodical sermon. 

—The Detroit Y. M. C. A. building, dedicated recently, 
cost $118 544. 

—The Rsv. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., against whom 
considerable oppositiom had been expressed on the race 
que:tion, as we Dave already reported in these columns, 
preached his farewell sermon at Savannah, Ga., last Suan- 
day. 

—The Washington ‘‘ Star ’’ says: ‘‘ The movement to re- 
store the ‘Old Brick Church’ at Smithfield, Va, which is 
supposed to be the oldest church in Viryinia, has been suc- 
cess{ul, and the restoration is nearly completes. This church 
was built in 1632, and was occupied continuously for two 
centuries. Among other contributions to the restoration 
were 2000 bricks which had formed the walis of the‘ Bay 
Church,’ which, though of late date, was associated with 
the Old Brick Church. These bricks have passed through 
several hands since they were torn from the Bay Church, 
havicg served most of their time in the walls of a farmer’s 
kitchen, while part of them stood for a while as the walls 
of a burying ground. Now they strengthen the walis of 
the restored ‘Old Brick Church.’ The roofs just put on 
the restored edifice arethe fourth set. The first, put on in 
1682, remained on till 1737—105 y ; in 1737 the second 
set was put on and remained until about 1821 (eighty-four 
years), when new ones were substituted for them. These 
remained till the present summer, when they were removed, 
the church roof having fallen in. There will be twenty-one 
stained-glass memorial windows in the chursh. Of the 
side windows in the church, one will be a memorial of the 
Indian Princess Pocahontas, the first fruits of the Gospel 
in Virginia.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—W.N.T. Dean was installed as pastor of the First Church 
of Oxford, Mass., on November 24. 

—C. P. Croft has declined his call from the church at Terry- 
ville, Conn. 

—W.L. Dickinson, formerly of Newark, Ohio, accepts a call 
to the Fifth Avenue Church in Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Liewellyn Pratt, of Aartford, Conn., has received a call 
from the Broadway Church of Norwich. 

—Israel Ainsworth was lately installed as pastor of the Rock- 
ville Church, South Peabody, Mass. : 

—E. C. Porter, of Greenwich, Coun., has resigned. 

—B. N. Seymour has been installed as pastor of the Fifth 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

—J. 8. Bayne has received a call from the First Church of 
Hadley, Mass. 

—A. H. Fiske will serve as pastor of the charch at Waltsfield, 
Vt., the coming year. 

—J. F. Tucker accepts a call to Mattoon, III. 

—Joseph N. Walker was installed as pastor of the church at 
Island Pond, Vt., on November 10. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. H. Schuyler accepts a call to Everett, Pa. 

—Wil'lam Woods has accepted a call to Upper Octorara, Pa, 

—J M. Wiggin has been installed as paster of the church at 
Libertyville, lowa 

—F. B. Webb has accepted a cal! to the Third Church of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

—A. ti. Carver has been installed as pastor of the First Church 
of Tracey, Mion 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—R B. Parker has received a val! to the rectorship of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Saco, Me. 

—W, W. Steel has become rector of Chr'st Church, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

—L. L Ward has been chogen rector of the Emanuel Church of 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

—James M. Tuttle, who entered the Method!st ministry In 1836, 
died at Spring Lake, N. J., on November 22. 

—Charles Miller, of Skowhegan, Me , the oldest Baptist clergy- 
man in that State, died on November 21, at the age of ninety- 


D.D., Professor H. H. Boyesen, and many others. Follow 


two. 
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Books ann SlutHors. 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S. “ CHRISTIAN CHURCH.”? 


This book has certainly not a particle of picturesque 
vividness, which {ts utterly lacking from Professor 
Fisher's style. But, to make much more than amends, 
it is crowded from beginning to end with those strokes 
at the vory center of things which come of the plenitude 
of knowledge, completely assimf{lated, and controlled by 
unimpassfoned impartiality. The whole mass of mate- 
rial has been absolutely melted down into the author's 
mind. It would be hard to find anything in the whole 
book of which ycu can say that {t has been transferred. 
It has been reproduced. As to accuracy, we have 
tested {t at a good many capillary ramifications of state- 
ment, at some points as to which we pique ourselves on 
exceptional accuracy, but are obliged to report a dis- 
couraglog scantness of results, most of these again being 
merely the seeming inaccuracy of compression, such as 
the statement that in the Weet only the bishop may 
confirm, although the Lat!n Church does occasionally 
administer this sacrament through presbyters of prelat- 
ical rank (sbtalning the chrism from bishops), and the 
statement that Aquinas concedes lay baptism to be valid 
where neceasary, although even unneceasary lay baptism 
is held valid, according to the principle, Fieri non 
debet, factum valet. We believe, however, we have 
actually caught him in one reference to the consecration 
of a pope, who, befngalready a blehop, could not be 
reconsecrated, but only crowned. We are sorry we 
cannot do better; but when the penitent cannot supply 
matter for penance, what shall the confessor do ? 

Perhaps the very best teat of whether a church his- 
torfan is of the first or of inferiur rank is the question 
whether be staggers and lurches, after the fasaion of 
Charles Kingsley in ‘‘ Hypatis,” leaving us alternately to 
belleve that the church is of heaven and of hell, or 
whether he keeps a firm and even tread, never losing out 
of mind elther the light or the shadow, and giving always 
a self-consistent and living figure. Tried by this test Dr. 
Fisher certainly ranks, not only high, but eminently high. 
He is evidently established beyond all possibility of vac- 
illation in the conviction that an ‘‘increasing purpose” 
of redemption runs through all the ages of the church, 
and {is manifested through all those ages. It is just 
because. he believes that this purpose, that is, the reall- 
zation of it, is an increasing one, that he can bring out 
the deepest shadows of the past without any alteration 
of composure. Of course this conviction is in no way 
pecullar to Dr. Fisher, but his extraordinary complete- 
ness of assimilation of facts in their many sided sign/fi- 
cance gives to his picture of every separate period a 
rounded completeness which {it would be hard to match. 
And his judgment of each may be unhesitatingly called 
the clear residuum of the best consent of really bellev- 
ing Protestant scholarship equally removed from disin- 
tegration and 

Dr. Fisher, in his treatment of the apostolic age, 
which {s, of course, rather introductory than constituent, 
does not think it necessary to advert much to even the 
tempered results of the present Tiibingen school, as 
presented by Welzsicker. He doubtless belleves, with 


| the Bishop of Durham, that by no means the !sat nail fs 


yet driven in the ccffia of the elder Tiibingen, and that, 
ss the Acts give facts essentially as tuey were, there Is 
no need of haste over possible secondary modifications 
of long-standing opinion. 

In his condensed but thoroughly distinct presentation 
of antecedent conditions of Christianity, his description 


final vantage wh!ch he Is offering all through the book. 
** The lofty, spiritual character of Plato’s philosophy is 
congenial with the tone of the Gospel. He was a thelist, 
but with the qualification that he not only held matter 
to be eternal, b it also believed in a realm of ‘ ideas,’ the 
patterns or archetypes of all realities, and ex'sting side 
by side with the Deity Virtue he defined to ve likeness 
to God according to the measure of human ability. Like 
the other philosophers, however, he could presant no 
adequate conception of God, knewof nv form of human 
association or brotherhood except the State, and made 
the highest good accsssible ouly to the more gifted in 
intellect. Aristotle was a theist, conceiving of God as 
the first cause of motion, as absorbed in self-contempla- 
tion, and with a psrsonality incomplete and obscure. 
His mastery is chiefly seen in the discussion of practical 
morals, but especially in the various sclences which 
ttand fn no vital relation to religion.” There we have, 
in a mirror, juet what these two men could and cou'd 
not do for that coming Gospel to which the former so 
louged to abdicate his ‘‘ makeshift raft of guesses,” 

The author hardly assigas to the Eisenian Ebionites 
as wide an ir fiuence for perverston in the early church, 
exercised over the apostolic traditions after their doctrine 


' History of the Christian Church. By George Park Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D., Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 


Yale University. With — (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1887. Pp. v., 701, $3.50.) 


of Plato and Aristotle {s a principal one of the points of _ 
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had been expelled, as Ritschl’s researches seem to claim 
for them. When Farrar describes James, the Lord’s 
brother, as rising in the apostolic council with his un- 
shora locks and robes of linen, he appears to be echoing 
an Essene falsification of history which, with its kindred 
ones, is by no means without a pernicious influence on 
our notions of spostolic Christianity even yet. Weare 
glad to see that the author states distinctly that the basis 
of Manictc'sm is Babylonian, not Persian, ratifying 
Hamack, and showing how profoundly unworthy this 
mighty system was, even as compared with Z >roastrian- 
ism. 

That noble and saintly heretic, the Arian Uphilas, 
who preached to our early Teutonic kindred, is treated 
with sympathetic and merited fullness. His Arianism 
was an accident, his plous works and spirit were his 
own. Uahasppily, a misprint throws confusion into the 
account of hisend. The great L:0, the second pillar of 
Catholic doctrine, has less space, as requiring leas. The 
paragraph concerning him giv’s the future of Rome 
after him in its deepest grounds. ‘‘ During all these 
dark days, when Rome and Cariatian Italy were given 
over by the weakness of the emperors to the ravages of 
barbarians, the Roman bishop was fearleas in the de- 
fense of the city and of the Christians everywhere, who 
looked to him for protection. While Honorius and his 
sucoessora wore hiding in impregnable Ravenna, he was 
in Rome, feciog all dangers and assuming all responal- 
bilities. Such neem was Leo. Wherever duty and 
the interests of his fi»ck called, he went, regardless of his 
own safety. He was sober, energetic, enterprising, and 
inficxible. Tbe scepter which fell from the feeble hand 
of the emperor was grasped by him and his successors. 
Rome in the loss of her old empire found a new and 
more lasting dominion.” This is not new, but so 
thorcughly well packed. Indeed, the marvel of the 
book is its good packing—everything distinct, and every- 
thing eccessible. 

Dr. Fisher brings cut with peculiar distinctness the 
narrow escape of the Roman bishopric from the fate of 
Constantinople, or, rather, how certainly she would have 
shared it if the Byzantine reconquest had not been in- 
trinsically incapable of continuance. ‘‘ During the 
Byzantine rule over Italy, the Roman bishops fell tem- 
porarily from their position of dignity and independ. 
ence,” etc. Doubtless the spiritual independence of 
Rome was ordered for great ends, and on the whole for 
ends of good. But when we see the vacillations of the 
papal needle as the imperial magnet is applied or with- 
drawn, we are affected with a sense of internal amuse 
ment, and wonder whether the Pope had not better 
compromise his claims on the position that he is Peter 
always, but whether ths Rock, the Reed, or the Satan 
abhorred of his Lord, to be determined in each case by 
the evidence. 

The whole profound and mysterious question of 
vestments {3 exp'alned in one sentence: ‘‘ From two 
pieces of the ancient Roman dreas, the tunic and the 
togs, the costume of the churches, East and West, was 
developed.” But wcu'd the superpelliclum, which has 
overshadowed all England, and the casula, all Rome, 
be content to eome under this rubric ? 

Dr. Fisher does not think it necessary to show his 
allegiance to Teutonic Christianity by carrying back the 
Kulturkampf into the early Middle Ages, and visiting 
upon poor 8%. Boniface the sins of Herr Windthorst. He 
shows how, in England and Germany alike, the Irish 
were magnificent missionaries and wretched organizers, 
and that Rome and England, combined In the person of 
the narrow-minded, heresy-hunting, but godly, faithful, 
intrepid, and grandly organizing Winfrid-Bonifacius, did 
a work which indicates to him immevably his title of 
** Apostle of Germany.” We cannot but be provoked 
at the good saint’s wrongheadedness in his two contro- 
versies With his fellow-saint, the learned Irishman Vir. 
gil. But then we need not forget that while Virgil 
comfortably died in his bed in his nice bishopric of 
Salzburg, obstinately negligent of urgent missionary 
claims, Boniface laid down the primacy of Ments that 
he might give up his life for the pagans of Utrecht. 
And as Boniface stood for Rome when Rome stood for 
wise rule, 80, were he to revive, he would find his true 
successors in that faithful chair, long emancipate from 
Rome, now that Rome has become a mere channel of 
Basque fanaticism, and reserved to institute new lines 
of succession for a genuine Germanic Catholicism. 

Un the other hand, Dr. Fisher does not rate Hilde- 
brand above his true worth. Allowing much truth in 
the designation given h’m by his friend, Peter Damian! 
—though in another sense—of Sanctus Satanas, the sub- 
stantive is somewhat more certainly legitimate than the 
adjective. Dr. Fisher allows his high ends, but de. 
scribes the impracticable form of thelr realization, the 
crushing relentlessness and unscrupulous craftiness of 
his means, al] summed up in the one position that ‘‘ no 
one is to have any rights in the Church except the 
Pope.” It is a just. retribution by which the White 
Pope has in his turn had all his juices sucked dry by 
the Black Pope who waits beside him. 

The author describes Luther without any finical 


refiaements of apology. Like Carlyle, he would as 
scoa think of apolog'zing for Mont Blanc. He has 
evidently weighed the subtle malice of M->z ey’s repre- 
sentations, and with good warrant holds them baseless. 
It is always the same: when a new movement, grow. 
ing out of a gradually deepening insight ato the Word 
of God, passes from stage to stage, its spokesmen are 
always charged with a deep-laid dissimulation, because 
again and again they call a halt where the resistless 
logic of One bigher than they will not let them halt. 
As to Moziey’s second great charge, that Luther owned 
that ‘he had forfeited salvation, Dr. Fisher asks how 
an ingenuous mind, which had been the instrument of 
such a revolt against what all the world has esteemed 
holy, could fail to be visited with occasional misgivings. 
Add, that he knew how much holiness he had had to 
break with, and how much lawlessness he had had to 
let loose. Bit whoever does not know what an infinite 
wealth of ‘‘cheerful godliness”’ there {s in Protestant- 
iam, above Oatholicism, and how much for this we have 
to thank the providence of Him who raised up Martin 
Luther to maintain that the 8on of man, who came 
eating and drinking, is greater than the holiest eremite— 
whoever does not know this may as well be left to find 
his true affiaities. Ohrist is not concluded in Luther, 
for he was not concluded {n Paul. We thank God for 
the holy men who abhor Luther, for the Newmans and 
Mannings. But there were doubtless holy men among 
the Ebionites who detested Paulas an apostle of con- 
fusion and loose living. As, we believe, Lsighton has 
said, there are heights of holiness reached in Catholl- 
cism which are seldom attained among Protestants. But 
the main body of the waters of life will bs conveyed 
over the world in the channel dug by the Saxon monk. 

There was never a more melancholy fall than the 
plunge from Luther to Lutheranism and the radies theolo- 
gorum. It is that which reconciles us to the transfer of 
theological rule from Witienberg to Geneva. Calvin 
has had the fortune to arouse an intenser aversion and a 
fainter enthusiasm than he deserves. Dr. Fisher hits 
it exactly in comparing him to Thomas Aquinas. A 
mighty man, but not a feature of nature, like Luther. 

The author does jastice to Cranmer, whose pliant 
will, bowing under every blast of the tyrant, but always 
rlaing again to its end, saved the better cause for better 
days which a Knox would have rained. It isno won- 
der that saintly, bigh-minded Cardinal Fisher cordially 
detested him. Those that are living in the light of the 
blessings wrought through him have to reason hard 
with themselves to keep from doing the same. Yet, 
like his prototype Jacob, ‘‘ we have blessed him, yea, 
and he shall be blessed.” 

Is Professor Fisher right in calling E'!zabeth a Lu- 
theran in her theology ? We know that she told the 
Spanish ambassador that “‘ she believed with the Catho- 
lics in spirituals.”” Probably, however, she would have 
scorned the intentional rigor of Tridentine formuls- 
ries. The same good providence which gave Eagland 
Cranmer instead of Knox, gave her E'!zabeth instead 
of Jane. Scotlandand New England were not too large 
for Calvinistic homogeneousness, but the mighty multi- 
formity of Eogland has been delivered from it. 

We have passed over fifty things that we ou-ht to 
bave mentioned. But the book is at easy command. 
We will wind up at home, with a matter as to which, 
as throughout the book, we are persuaded that Dr. 
Fisher declares what may be modified but will never 
be reversed. ‘‘ The alleged intolerance of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony has given rise to much sincere regret, 
and to no small amount of not very intelligent declama 
tion. It is true that danger to the State has been the 
ordinary pretext for the exercise of coercion against relig- 
fous dissent. But the distinction between a colony and 
a full-fledged commonwealth ought to be remembered. 
Things may be proper and even requisite in an infant 
settlement, midway between a family and a Btate, 
which are needless as well as unjust ina mature commu- 
nity.” Of Roger Williams: ‘‘ He was a man of marked 
ability, and of a generous, disinterested spirit. His 
religious sincerity, no one who knew him ever had rea- 
son to doubt. It must be admitted, also, that he was 
restless, contentious, and precipitate in judgment and 
action. The doctrineof religious liberty was a subordi- 
nate motive in the banishment of Williams, and it has 
no prominence in his own account of the matter. Ina 
dangerous crisis in the situation of the colony, his 
presence was felt to involve great peril.... Yet 
through all these differences he carried, wrote, and 
discussed in a truly Christian spirit, and by his genius 
and his services even to the oolonies who cast him cut, 
and whom he befriended at the risk of his life, and by 
what he did for the cause of freedom, he Is entitled to 
the noble place which he holds in American history.” 

Why is it that perhaps a Luadred in all hanged for 
witchcraft in New England weigh heavier than a hun- 
dred thousand burned in Germany in the same century ? 
Add to the lesser fault earnestness for the kingdom of 
God, and that it immediately becomes the greater fault 


| is as plain as that the Puritan Samuel Adams did more 


for his country than even that religious nondescript, bis 
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cousin John. We are sorry this was so, but {t seems too 


late to mend the matter. 


A NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE.’ 

In his very interesting introduction Mr. Ormsby tells 

us that he had long entertained the prcj*ct of getting 
out a new edition of Shelton’s translation of C arvantes’s 
famous work, being greatly attracted by the racy qual- 
ity of the old vereicn ; a quality due Jargely to the fact 
that the translator belongs to the same generation as 
Cervantes, and could enter fully into the epirit of the 
work, rendering the Spanish of Cervantes into the 
English of Shakespeare. Fortunately, however, for 
English readers in general, Mr. Ormaby abandoned this 
plan and set about a translation of his own, the last of a 
long series ; for, with the single exception of the Bible, 
Don Quixote has been translated oftener than any other 
book in the literature of the world. The firat English 
translation came from the hand of Shelton, and was 
published in 1612, but embraced only the first part of 
the work. The second part, published in 1620. is char- 
acter!z3d by so much less spirit and raciness that its 
authorship has sometimes been questioned. In 1687 
John Phillips tried his hand at the rendering of Cervan- 
tes ‘‘ according to the humor of our modern language.” 
In 1700 Ned Ward’s ‘‘ Lifeand Notable Adventures of 
Don Quixote, Merrily translated into Hudibrastic verse’’ 
made its appearance, following somewhat the line of 
Edmond Gayton’s ‘' Feativous Notes on Don Quixote,” 
both of which are of value principally as indicating the 
attitude of the English mind toward Carvantes at the 
time. 

In 1712 Peter Motteaux, who attempted to “eombine 
the business of tea selling with literature, published a 
translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” This version, from which 
the Spanish flavor had entirely disappeared, was fol- 
lowed by another attempt on the part of Charles 
Jervas, the portrait painter and friend of Swift, Pope, 
and Gay. This translation was not published until 
after the death of the translator, but it has passed through 
more editions, been read by more persons, than any 
other English version, and has generally been regarded 
as the most faithful of all the attempts to give an Eng- 
lish rendering of ‘‘Don Quixote.’”” But Jervas’s style 
was too stiff and dry to give his work permanence, and 
in 1755 Smollett fesued a translation; which was fol- 
lowed in 1769 by George Kelly’s version, in 1774 by 
Charles Wilmot’s, in 1818 by Miss Smirke’s, and more 
recently by Mr. A. J. Duffisld’s. The bare recital of 
the translations into Eaglish of ‘‘ Don Quixote” shows 
how great has been the popularity of this work among 
English readers, and how much experience the present 
translator has been able to draw upon to protect him 
from errors. It has been his endeavor, as he tells us, 
to avoid following ‘‘ Don Q 1lxote ” so rigidly as to pro- 
duce the impression of affectation, a vice which Cer- 
vantes especially abhorred, and for this reason he has 
declined to reproduces the antiquated or obsolete lan- 
guage of the original. Most of the phrases and names 
which have become household words through use in 
former translations have been retained. Mr. Ormsby 
was in every way admirably equipped for the very 
serious task which he imposed upon himself when he 
set about a production of a new version of ‘‘ Don Quix- 
ote.” His sympathetic study of the original, his thor- 
ough knowledge of Spanish, and, above all, his famil- 
larity with the times and characteristics which are so 
carefully pertrayed in ‘‘ Don Quixote,” qualified him to 
give us a translation at once faithful, lifelike, and 
Interesting. His work has received the very highest 
commendations for its fidelity and {te spirit. It is spe- 
clally strong in its translation of the Spanish proverbs 
in which *‘ Don Qutxote” abounds. Asa whole, Mr. 
Ormaby’s version isso admirable that it would seem to 
make any further attempts at the translation of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” into English unnecessary. The edition is 
brought out in a very attractive form, the volumes being 
of convenient size, and the typography and binding all 
that could be desired. — 


Industrial Education: A Guide io Manual Training. By 
Samuel G. Love, assisted by Mary R. Willard. (New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co.) The moment you pick up this book 
one strong point of superiority is impressed upon you. 
Part First, 
ceedingly The writer has recognized that the public 
is already familiar with the argumente for manual training, 
and that many who have never been inside of a manual 
training school can state them as well as the most experi- 
enced teacher. He therefore leaves this subject after a 
brief summary, and proceeds at once to give concrete sug- 
gestions as to how such a course may be made interesting 
and valuable. The author is superinteadent of public 
schools at Jamestown, N. Y., and one of the best portions 
of his book is his description of how he succeeded in intro- 
ducing manual training iato the schools of that city. In 
order to meet the objection of the expense entailed, annual 


exhibitions of the scholars’ work were held, and in this way 


1 TheIngenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. By 
Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. A ‘Translation, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by John Ormsby, 4 Vols. 12mo. $6. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


forth the claims of manual training, is ex- : 
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two or three hundred dollars were raised each year for the 
buying of new toolsand machinery. When a printing-precs 
was bought and the boys and girls had been taught how to 
set type, he had them employed in printing papers which the 
Board of Education had been in the habit of publishing 
and paying for. Another method of introducing the course 
was by giving individual boys certain pieces of mechanical 
work to do and arousing their interest. The bulk of the 
book consists of suggestions as to how the classes may be 
conducted, and what kind of work may be assigned to even 
the littlest children, and what kind of questions may be 
asked of them in order to quicken their observation. The 
number of interesting exercises which the author suggests 
where the objects used are merely plain blocks or straws or 
sticks or beads, or pieces of pasteboard, or scraps of paper 
to be folded, is truly remarkable. These suggestions are 
accompanied by a great number of well-drawn plates illus- 
trating the symmetrical figures which the scholars can be 
taught to make with these simple materials. Altogether it 
is just the type of a book on manual training which is 
needed. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. By William Elliot Griffis. (Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Hard. $2.) This is, we believe, the first 
biography which has appeared of the younger, and in the 
opinion of many the greatez, Commodore Perry. He cer- 
tainly possessed more varied claims to renown than did his 
brother, the hero of Lake Erie. Entering the naval service 
in his early youth, Matthew Calbraith was rapidly advanced 
to a captaincy, at that time the highest rank in our navy, 
and his long service of forty-nine years is practically the 
history of our naval warfare and equipments during the 
first half of this century. He was a student of naval meth- 
ods, and much of the sup»riority which our navy attained 
in the era of steam was due to hts energy. The breaking 
up of the “lighthouse ring’’ ard the establishment of a 
thorough lighthouse system is credited largely to his efforts. 
But the crowning work of his life was the treaty with Japan, 
negotiated with infinite patience and adroitness, whereby 
that long-closed empire was thrown open to Western civili 
zation. Dr. Griffis devotes nearly half of the book to this 
portion of his narrative, which he approaches with a kin- 
dling enthusiasm easy to discern. His personal acquaint- 
ance with the Japanese people and records gives him rare 
qualifications for its treatment. It ts this enthusiasm, how- 
ever, which betrays him into the chief fault in his work—a 
tendency to elaborate details concerning Japan which are 
irrelevant to his general subject. He thus gains in interest 

while sacrificing mueh in unity. 


Arcady : for Batter, for Worse. By Augustus Jeassopp, D D. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Of the eight essays on 
rural life which comprise this volume, seven have appeared 
in ** The Nineteenth Century,’’ and the eighth is in substance 
an address delivered in Toynbee Hall in May, 1886. Their 
reissue in this country will attract special interest jast now 
on account of the recent death of the author. The papers 
are somewhat fragmentary and miscellaneous, but fall of a 
keen sympathy, which carries one back of the printed page 
to the large and tender heart that inspired it. A true pas- 
tor among his people was Dr Jessopp; and the insight 
which he gives us into the dull, sodden life of the farm 
laborer is such as no mere literary man could furnish. 
Problems of English country life are incidentally discussed, 
and the cold philosophy of the abstract theorist is rebuked 
unconsciously, but all the more effectively. The plea for 
individual as against organized benevolence is vigorous and 
suggestive. 


Old Maids and Burglars in Paradise, By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Miffilnm & Co. $125.) This 
is simply a more permanent form for the two slight storiee, 
already familiar in cheap editions, whose names are united 
in the title. The old maid’s paradise was a cheap cottage 
at the seashore which furnished its owner those home de- 
lights no less dear to the spinster than tothe matron. The 
local color is drawn from Miss Phelps’s summer home on 
Cape Ann, and some of the character sketches are graphic 
and entertaining. The sequel has less excuse for being. 
The sensible old maid develops a stupidity about domestic 
affairs, an incapacity for the simplest business details, 
which are quite unworthy of her creator. And muchof the 
narrative, which is mainly humorous, while it would be 
sprightly in conversation, is too trivial for the printed page. 


THE CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 


There is alook of tasteful and solid elegance about the 
holiday cover design of the Christmas issue of Scribner’s 
Magazine that seems to promise a rich store of good 
things within. The inviting appearance disclosed by the 
rapid turning over of leaves that every one first gives to a 
new magazine is more than confirmed by a careful exami- 
nation of the contents. ‘‘Scribner’s ’’ closes its first year an 
assured success, and with a continuingly triumphant 
future before it. In the present number there is a marked 
improvement in the illustration ; the sixteen engravings in 
the pictureeque and delightfully reminiscent article, ‘‘ In 
Florence with Romola,’’ by E. H. Blashfield and E. W. 
Blashtield, are as good as anything this periodical has done 
in the way of illustration, and the same may be said of the 
graceful drawings accompanying Austin Dobson’s ‘Song 
to the Lute’’ and Elizabeth Akers’s ‘‘ Water Witch.” 
There is still, however, room for improvement in the print- 
ing of the engravings, and in this direction the publishers 
propose to make special efforts the coming year. In poetry 
the issue is much strongerthan any of its contemporaries 


for the month. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Ticonderoga ’”’ 


is a Scotch legend in which a ghostly visitant and ‘‘ second- 
sight’’ play a part. It is told with’spirit, and has a martial 
ring about it. In this, in the two poems we have named 


above, and in Louise Imcegen Guiney’s “ Tarpela” the 


dramatic and story-telling element is prominent. Edith 
M. Thomas contributes a finished and earnest piece of 
versification in ‘‘Atys.’’ Of fiction there is, of course, 
abundance and variety. Bret Harte, H. C. Banner, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and T. R. Sullivan are the story-tellers, and ia 
quite different ways attract and amuse. An essay by the 
late E. P. Whipple entitled ‘‘In Dickens-Land’’ is brim- 
fulof appreciation of and quotation from the great humor- 
ist. Mr. Whipple’s literary distinctions, however, would 
meet protest and objection from the principal critics of this 
day. 

In Harper's Monthly, also, the dominant note is that 
of the Christmas bells. With the exception of the chari- 
ingly illustrated article by Mr. F. W. Burbidge on ‘‘ Old 
Garden Flowers,’’ and that by Mr. G. W. Kurz on 
‘** Precious Stones in the United States’’ (accompanied by 
a finely colored plate—a new thing, we believe, for 
‘* Harper’s ’’), the whole magazine 1s practically given. up 
to sumptuous illustrations, brilliant story-telling, and 
choice verse, all radiant with Christmas cheer. Mr. 
Abbey’s drawings illustrating Praed’s poem, ‘‘ The Vicar,’’ 
Mr. Reinhart’s clever illustrations to Howells’s farce and to 
Aldrich’s poem, and Closson’s engraving from Mari!lo’s 
‘* Anthony of Padua”’ stand high among the best spec!mens 
of American magazine art work. In the way of poetry 
there is nothing superior to Mr. Aldrich’s strong and fin- 
ished dramatic poem ‘‘ Pauline Pavlovna.’’ Other verse 
writers are Andrew Lang, Wilifam Black, Will Carleton, and 
Harriet Lewis Bradley. Mr. Howells’s farce—‘' comedietta’ 
would seem to better suit the delicacy and polish of its dia- 
logue—isin his very best vein, better, we think, than ‘“‘ The 
Garroters’’ or ‘‘The Mouse-Trap,’’ and qnite up to the 
standari set by The Register ’’ and ‘‘ The Elevator.’’ The 
sparkie of its repartee is brilliant, and there is nothing 
forced or strained in its fan. The writers of short stories 
are Amélie Rives, Charles Egbert Craddock, Captain 
Charles King, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Frances 
Courtenay Baylor. The first gives us an intensely pathetic 
sketch of an old-time Virginian father, warm-hearted and 
old-fashioned, slighted and flouted by a modernized and 
fashionable daughter; Miss Marfree tells a capital story of 
life on the Great Smoky Mountains, less ecomber than 
is her wont; Miss Phelps furnishes a tale of the 
bleak New England coast, with an original and strik- 
ing plot; while Captain King relates a story of Christ- 
mas in garrison life on the frontier, with both fun and feel- 
ing init. The Christmas reminiscences of the Easy Chair 
are delightful. Long may its original and only occupant 
continue to preach and gossip therefrom! The Drawer is 
graced by the names of Mark Twain, Charles Dndley 
Warner, and Edward Everett Hale, but is hardly as laugh- 
ter-provoking as one would hope from this trio of names. 


Less of a Christmas fisvor is observable about the At- 
lantic Monthly, though it has a pretty and very neatly 
constructed Christmes poem by Mr. Willis Boyd Allen. 
But in literary strength and in general timeliners of subject 
the number is an excellent one. ‘‘ The Atlantis’’ has the 
past year more than held its own as our best literary 
periodical’; best in the sense that it most surely contains 
that which does and should interest and please the man of 
taste and culture. The editor’s jadgment in selection and 
combining, in uniting the thonghtful with the entertaining, 
maintaining both variety and strength, bas seemed to grow 
firmer and more certain. In the current issne Mr. E. H. 
House, who has lived many years in Japan and made a 
thorough study of the country and its instituttons, writes 
with indignation of ‘‘The Thralidom of Japan,” in being 
refused the judicial control over foreign residents which 
other nations freely exercise ; Mr. Hamerton continues h's 
series of papers comparing and contrasting the French and 
English civilization, discussing among other things the 
different fashions in which the two nations slander each 
other ; Agnes Repplier has an essay on “‘ Some Aspects of 
Pessimism ;"’ Percival Lowell continues his series of papers 
on * The Soul of the Far East,’’ speaking of Eastern relig- 
ions and imagination: Sophia Kirk chats entertainingly 
about Robert Louis Stevenson; John Fiske discusses the 
historical question of ‘* Paul Jones and the Armed Neutral- 
ity ;’’ and there is the usual complement of short stories, 
poems, and critical articles. 


Lippincott’s for Drcember has a novelette by Captain 
Charles King, a story of army life and garrison intrigue. 
Of the shorter articles the more noteworthy are an account 
of a personal acquaintance with Jenny Lind by Lucy C. 
Lillie, a poem on the late Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik by 
Mary B. Dodge, and the first of a series of tales of odd law 
and detective cases by Albion W. Tourg:'s. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


James Pott & Co. have added to their other publications 
from the hand of Dr. Geikie The Holy Land and the Bible, a 
work in two octavo volumes, with maps, written for the 
purpose of iilustrating the Bible narrative by reference to 
its physical and national environment.——No more 
attractive bock of travels has lately come from any press 
than Mr. W. A. Paton’s Down the Islands: A Viyage to the 
Caribbees (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
volume is profusely. illustrated from drawings by N. J. 
Burns, and is bound in very tasteful holiday fashion.——- 
Longmans, Green & Co. (15 East Sixteenth Sireet, New 
York) have issued Mr. Andrew Larg’s important contribu- 
tion to the literature of mythology and folk-lore, Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion, in two volumes.—— Houghton, M filin 
& Co. (Boston) have iesued a new volume made up from 
the journal of Thoreau and entitled Winter. The same 
publishers have brought out in a beautifully artistic ard 
simple form Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Bird Talk ——From 


|G. P, Patnam’s Sons (New York) we bave received E. D, | 


Warfield’s brochure on The Kentuck Resotutions of 1798, a 


Historical Study ; the third eeries of the Lest Reading, and Ger- 
man Funtasies by French Firesides, acoilection of short storles 
trausiated from the (;2rman A. D F. Randolph & Co. 

(New York) put their imprint on Eunice, a pleasantly told 
story of domestic lifei: Now England. A Modern St. Chris- 
topher ; or, Two Brothers, by Kose Porter, 1s a story with 
a@ distinct relizions purpose Thomas Nalson & Sons 
(New York) cend us a pleasantly written illustrated vol- 
ume entitled What Shall We Talk About? presenting in a 
familiar way, by the aid of Ilinstrations, certain things 
abont nature and science which everybody ought to 
know. Chips from the Fur'h’s Crust, by John Gibson, con- 
tains a ceries of short studies in natural science ——D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. (New York) have isaued a very important 
work on the (Origins of the English People and of the English 
Language, by Professor Roemer, of the College of the City 
of New York. Wealth and /’rogress, by Gaorze Gunton, is 
described as a critical examination of the labor problem.”’ 
Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery, and Other Irish Tales, by 
F. M. Allen, is issued in paper covers.——S. C. Griggs & 
Co. (Chicago) have published in thei~ sertes of Philosophical 
Classics Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of History —— 
From A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) we have received 
Bishop Cox’s Inetitute of Christian History, the Baldwin 
Lectures of 1886 ; Science Sketches, by G. 3. Jordan, a volume 
of unconnected sketches and addresses on scientific sub- 
jects; Higher-Ground Hints Toward Settling the Labor 
Troub’es, by Augustus Jacobson; and oles for Boys on 
Morals, Mind, and cinerea, Brown & Co. (Bos- 
ton) have now issued the twenty filth edition of Francis 
Perkman’s Pioneers of France in the New World, a very im- 
portant and deeply interesting narrative of some of the 
most pictureeque incidents ia our earlier history.——Ticknor 
& Co. (Boston) have pubiished a new novel by Kate Gannett 
Wells, entitled Miss Curtis. The same pub!isbers have 
added to their paper series of’choice reading Mr. Howells’s 
well-known story, 1 Woman's Peason Lee & Shepard 
(Boston) send us E N. K rby’s Vocal Action and Language, 
Culture and Expression, text book for elocutionists. 
Baker’s Humorous Speaker contains a series of popular rect- 
tations and readings ——-J»eeph H. Earle (Boston) has pat 
his imprint on a story ty Anna Lucas, Tot; a Story of a 
Stray Waif.——The Providence Lithograph Company send 
us J.H. Appleton’s Chemistry, with illustrations, many of 
them in colors The Standard Eclectic Commentary on the 
International Sunday Schoc! Leasons for 1838 1a issued by the 
Standard Pablisbing Company (Cixcinnatl!), and contains, 
in addition to the usual matter, gaographical notes, and 
missionary, temperance, and concert exercises ——-The Rey= 
Chauncey Giles bas published, throngh William H. Alden 
(Philadelphia), a little book on the True and the Fa.se The- 
ory of Evolutton.—From Legget Brothers (New York) we 
have received a volame by George A. Young on Whatever Js 
Was.——A. C..Armstrong & Son (New York) have added to 
the Book Lovers’ Library The Story of Sxme Famous Books, 
by Frederick Saunders. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Mrs. Burnett’s charming ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ has 
reached its fiftieth thousand. 

—Mr. Robert Lous Stevenson is constantly gaining 
health and strength in the Adirondacks. 

—Trollope’s ‘* What { Remember’’ and Frith’s * Remi- 
niscences’’ will be published bere by the Harpers. | 

—The late Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock’s essay on “ Social- 
ism ’’ has been reprinted in acheap edition by Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Company. 

—A paper on Walter Savage Landor, with several nnpub- 
lished letters, will, it 's said, be contributed to the ** Cent 
ury’’ by James Russell Lowell. 

—Miss Alcott has been writing for the ‘‘ Yonth’s Compan- 
ion ’”’ a record which she calls ‘*‘ The Story of My Girlhood,’ 
and in which are given reminiscences of the E nerson and 
Hawthorne families at Concord, 

— Mr. Stedman’s revised and enlarged ** Victorian Poets’” 
is to be iesued in a large-puper two volume edition, limited 
to 250 numbered sets. Eleven portraits will illustrate this 
edition of the bock, the price of which will be $10. 

—The Christmas number of the ‘ Pablishers’ Weekly”? 
is beautifully illustrated with choice engravings from many 
of the best holiday books and juveniles. It is a complete 
and well arranged and edited record of the literatare of the 
season. 

—Two more trans lations frcm the Russian are announced 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, one being a volume of 
stories by Tolstoi, the first of which is, it is said, autobio- 
graphical, the other a collection of tales by Vladimir Koro- 
lenko, a young Russian disciple of Gogol. 

—QOne prize of $700 and one of $300 are offered by the 
Congregatiozal Sunday: School and Pablishing Society, Bos- 
ton, for the first and second best MSS, suitable for Sunday- 
school bo’ ks, either of fiction, biography, or history. 
Competition is open until May 15, 1588. Fuil particulars 
may be obtained by addsersing the Soclety. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York, have published a series 
of exceeding’y dainty little books printed in colors and 
using as texts the poems of some of the best English poets. 
The work is delicately and tastefully done, and we have — 
seen nothing which better takes the place of the now over- 
wrought and worked-ont Corietmas cards. 

—A juvenile operetta called the ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” 
by the well-known writer, Mrs. Lucy C. L'llle, with several 
lyrics by Sydney Rosenfield, has just been published by 
W. H. Bower & Co., of Pailadsiphia. It ia well suited for 
young amateurs, the music is both easy and spirited, the 
text is amusiog, and a cap‘tal performance may bs made 
out of it. 

—Among the most artistic and beautifal things of the 
holiday season is a series of very delicately. printed, sheets, 
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he 
a stitched together and isened under the general title of the j] to say that to the man who receives 4+. a day for his 3 E: P. DUTTON &CO,’S 4 
et ; “Children’s Gallery,’’ each set containing a number of work, the Bible costs 22,000 times leas than {it did in New Books for Christmas. 4 
charming children’s faces, printed in the most delicate and | days of Fdwerd I. ENOCH ARDMEN, By Alfred Tennyson. With original Siustrations, 4 
beantifal colors cn heavy cardboard. (New York: E. P. for the 4 
é Dutton & Co ) Among the stores which lately were shipped at Naples ie antique 
—The new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia will bea] for use in the expedition sgainet Abyssinia was an | pREASURES OF ART AND SONG. Favorite Poemsof well 
thoroughly revised edition. The editor, David Patrick, | {ronclad wall, or movable fronclad tower, which has known Authors, very artistic and and ; 
{ has been engaged in prepating for its appearance puflt at the military steel fectory of Terni. This Gall ce ; Oblong, floral, Japanese 
itten 
: 1877. A large number of the articles have been rewr » | wall may be extended over a length of 400 meters, and FR ANCES RI DLEY HAVERGAL’® POEMS. Complete in ‘ 
. full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, ch 4 
4 have has three rows of loopholes. In case of a sudden attack edition, price only $2. 
SONGS FOR LIFE'S 
F 4 —Mr. Charles F. Sprague, who wrote the article on Vola. the wall may be rolled up into a tower, inside of which Tedtarect religious poetry. ay Bina po 
Th p k, the “ world-language,” in the last iseue of The Chris- | @number of troops can find shelter. Two hundred cam- Quarto, cloth, gilt, 2.5) ) 
tian Union, has written a book on the snbject which ts just | els are required to carry the wall, which is in reality a 
; ) ready for issue. He is also conducting a department | movable fortress. 50 ; am floral, Japanese calf, limp, $3.50; tree calf Po mo. 
devoted to Volapiik in ‘‘ The Office,” which, by the way, ’ POEMS, BY GEORGE Macbo E 
is an excellent practical journal for business men and ac- A Vienna correspondent of the London Times’ and C. F. cloth with 
aa countants. says : ‘‘ The movement for providing gratuitous dinners HUMANITY, Poem. W,, T- Helmuth, 2 
i: —A bibliopegist is a bibliophile with a especial regard for | t poor school children, initiated a few days ago by a q a panese calf, limp, $1.25. 
; book-bindings. A bibliotaph is a book miser. A bibilo- statement in the ‘ Presse’ that there were 2,500 boys 10 Taka Cards. 
x pole is a bookseller for bibliophiles. A biblioklept is a and girls in Vienna who went the whole day without] These books are printed In from four to seven tints and i ace | 
stealer of valuable books. Mr. Lenox, who would not let are beautifully il.ustrated and bound in attractive light-tin 
= substantial food, has been so far successful that up to “| ted card 
| Prescott see his Mexican manuscripts, was a bibliotaph, to-d 000 edges, and gold cord tied in a bow. 
and Sam Pepys was a biblioklept. Bibliolatry is the worship | #00U over. 


8s was to be expected, the number of necessitous chil- 


of books.—[ Art Review. Evevtide Songs and Sketches. ss 7% 
—To an admiring correspondent at New London, John | dren has swelled to cver 4,000, Today the firat din- Night Songs ana Sketches. “ a. 4 
Greenleaf Whitt!er recently wrote that ‘“‘Maud Maller” | ners were given to 2300 boys and girls. The mea! Small quarto, 24 pages, 60 
= was not composed as a story of his own life, as has some- | consisted in most cases of lentil soup, vegetables, and Lenves. : 
times been intimated. Bat Maud” had a real prototype | bread, without meat.” Holly and Mistletoe. “ 
in a country girl of whom he ohtatned a drink while riding “ gy 
b d h a k ral th h b h Db oses an ay. 95 
y, ard who modest'y rakec e hay up about her Dire ne : ’ 
ankles while he was drinking the water. Readers’ Reference List of New Books a Oe eee 
—The first numberof ‘‘ The New Christianity ’’ on our Pilarim’s Sougs. “ “ 
, table. It represenfs the broad and catholic spirit in the = ew E Star of Bethlehem. 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) denomination, which, if | = = — FINE ARTCOLOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
the spirit and views of its founder had always dominated *,* Restricted to publications of the last three months Monotint. Color 
his followers, would never have been a new denomination, Clock.” Large quarto, (4 pages, $2. : 
but only a new en'rit and life in all denominations. What — DANY. DAYS. With Colored Illustrations. By Mra. A. M. Clausen . 
| | need there may be for such an organ we can bardly judge : ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., tes ones bap eae ). Quarto, 40 pages, $1.50. j 
. but we hope for it a generous support from its own proper 28 West Twenty-third Street (South Side), New York. Lizzie owe. author of “Christ mas Hover oy y : 
constituency. STORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ARBEV. 
—‘*The Atilantic’s’’ announcements for 1883 include Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Woatmineter, First | CHILDREN’S GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
py from the Sixth Tendon Fdition. Lerge-paper edition, ist sertes, 8 portraits of babies, tled with gold cord, &1. 
poems by Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, and Ms. Aldrich, in three vols. Limited contes. With {numernus ilustra- series, 8 portraits of children 4 years old, tied with cord. 81. 


The designsin the above are by a celebrated Amevican Artist. 


Lowell: ‘*The Aspen Papers,’’ a story in three parts, bv 
P : 7 FIFTY VYRARS OF ENGLISH SONG. Selections from the § whose nand painted cards retailed at 85 each last season. The 


Mr. James; Mr. Edward House’s ** Yone Santo,;’’ and Poeta of the Reign of Victoria. With biographical and explana 
: printing is in 13 colors, done by E. Nister, Germ 
| : Charles Ezbert Craddock’s new serial, **‘ Reaping the Whir!- rly notes. Fdited and arranged by Henry F. Randolph. 4 vls., Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. auld 
” Vol. 1. The Farlter Poets. The Blackwood Coterie and Earlier 
wind.’’ There will be six papers on the American Revolu af Vol, Il The E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
tion. by Professor Fiske; and the general list of contribr- Poeta of the First Half of the Relgn. The Novelist Poets. a 
y 31 West 234 Streec, New York. 
t includes many other d'stinenished Vol. 111. The Poets of;the Second of the Reign. The Writers § 
ht ors inciuges names. of Vera de Soctété. Vel. IV. Tre Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhoo4. | 
—Mr. John R. Howard, of the publishing house of Fords | The Ballad and Fong Writers. ‘The Religious Poets. 4 vols., 12mo, OBERTS BROTHERS, : 
Howard & Hulbert, New York, has prepared a volume of 3 Homernst St.. Boston. 
oughts for the Quiet Hour. A 
| Herry Ward Beecher’s Patriotic Addresses,”’ ranging over compilation in prose and verse for day fa the year. Ar. of 155 
f all the intensest activities of the country, In politics, war, ranged by Fanny B. Bates. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. seph Pennell andtheauthor. 4to. Cloth, gilt. Price, $5. ; 
and peace, during his vital connection with them. It begina | THE OF NEW YORK. 1728 | IN ME. A Hundred Yea 
ruaryv, 1850), and closes w on Grant (Octo 

public work during the war, in America and England, tt] Homiletie froma wide range of homean’ | ume. pound fn ile. Price, full teal, new 
was beeun by Mr. Howard abont fifteen years ago, at Mr S. Exell, M.A. Vol. I., St. Matthew. Small 8vo, cloth, $2. FOUR RE AUTIFTE GIFT ROOKS. s0NGOF 
Reecher’s request and under his supervision, bnt was arTORIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM SCHAUFFLER. for KINDL GHT; GRAYS ELEGY; HIDDEN SWEETNESS. LEAD, 


- ft forty-five years a missionary in the Orient. 12mo, clot 1.50 4ton. Cloth. gilt. Price, $1.50; alligator st le, $1.50; 
pushed aside by other ratters. y h, 8 yle, bicolor wood, 


—The ** Pall Mall Gazette’’ has this to say of Mr. Swin- KEYS TO THE WORD. Fleips to Bible Study. By Arthur T.§ nary STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS, “Asthy Days, 


Pierson, D D. 16mo. cloth, 
’s tragedy, Locrine,’’ which was cabled to this sid die of 


at such expense: Dor IX, CENT. $1; full calf, padded, $3.50; full morocco, padded, 83. 
“Mr. Swinburne’s new poem In rhymed dialogue is an inter- enlarged edition, 8vo, $2.50. of poems. 16m». Cloth. Price, 
esting example of how not to write (or. as he would say,to | THR JEWS, A Prediction and Foifitiment;: An Argument for 
write not)aplay. Yon first choose a theme as nndramatic as the Times. By Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D. New end enlarged edi- | HELEN JACKSON'S Including 
possible ; then you dres3 up half a dozen old purp?ta, the most tens 50: white cloth. gilt, calf, padded, 
| stiff-jointed and wooden-featured yon can find; then you THYincent. DD. author PEACE. Twenty sernions by Marvin P. padded, $3.50; kinnikinnick, $3 50 e 
arrange a string of scenesin euch way as tominimize what little 12mo, cloth. $1.75. salm Country,” ete. THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 87. ANCIS OF a 
4 interest there may be in your plot, and, lastly, yon set your EPOCHR CHURCH HISTORY. New Vor.rwes and of His Mother. the Virgin Mary. In this acs, 
puppets to talk at great length in an artificial dialect, stiff with THES. External History. tained Certain Little Flowers. Miracies Examples of 
a nN uman mo, clo . an, a ef A 3 
/ their —— as remote as possible from rationa A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By the Hon. Tife of Saint Francis, by Abby Langdon Alger. ino. ncn 4 
Wakeman. 1&mo, cloth, COMPURTE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE, Fromthe text of the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s aacond 
FACT AND RUMOR. THE MEN OF THE 16mo. cloth, each #1. Now Ready. edition. With portraitand memotr 7 vols. i6mo. Half Ruseta. 
The Audubon Boclety for the protection of birds] Sack WE TAN PORTICAT, WORKS oF 
founded in Fabruary, 1825. has attained a membership AT RALMORAT.. Sermons by Princtpal Talloch, edition, {Printed paper. 16mo. Cloth, 
. 
| roll of 40,000, reprerenting all parts of the U.ite Btstes] oF L. GOODALL. Falted by Pro | CALENDRIER FRANCAIS, 1588. Entirely new selec. 
| and Canada. fessor Currier, of Oberlin. 12mo. tions. langnage. and mounted on a card of 
LIVING FOR THE Lsbren. Sermons by Lewis Reid. SDPropris 
A church in a Northera city in wh'ch there gathers 8 12mo, cloth, $1.50. HEROIC BALLADS. Selected by the editor of “ Quiet Hours.” ; 
congregation possessing far more than average wealth MEMORIALS FE, DODGE. and tions Erinted on fine 
was deecribed by a visitor the other day as the “Church | pp vor! THE STARS : or, Home Tifo tn, Heaven. A Sertes of | Cloth 
of retired Christians. "—[Gospel Age. Price $2. ges. 
Any of the above will be sent by mat’, prepaid, on recetpt of the A GARLAND FOR GIRLS, and Other Stories. Lout : 
A lease of 999 years, made in the days of King Alfred, } price Uniform with pinning Wht Stories,” by McDermott ott, 
| has just expired in England. The land was leased by “ 8ilver-Pitchers. $1.25. 3 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, LULU'S LIBRARY. Vol. 2. A Collection of Sto 
the Church to the Crown, and reverts now to the Church Alcott Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
of England after a millennium of yearr—s striking {llus- 27 Park Place, New York. imo. Cloth. Price, 81. 
tration of the stability of the iaw in that little Isle. BEECHER BOOKS: TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. By Laura E. Richards, author of a 
on Slavery. Civ ar an Abe n aid, 
eraonalitv an olitical Infiuence ohn owa vo. 
young clergyman, not far from Har ng Cloth, #2.75; cloth gilt, $3.25: half morocco, $4.25. (Subscription.) G, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
eve of marriage, and not wishing to trouble any o ROVAL TRUTHS, Reported from the Spoken Words of Henry 27 and 29 West 2%d &., New York. 
clerical brethren, wrote to the Bishop inquiring if, as IRVING'S WORKS, The Tappen 
neodo and humor from ker.”” 
he had already published the bans from his own pulpit, | BERCHER An by Eleanor Kirk Ames. 81° bridge,” “Traveller.” Athambra,” ocker. 
he could marry himself. The Bishop at once BEECHER’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Send for list. type, cloth extra tra, 12. The same, in oak case, ase, with Drones bust of 
Irving, prepared exvressly for this 
the query with another: ‘‘Could you bury yourself DAYS, fy tre. the eniinent sculptor John Rogers, $16. ition, from design by 
That settled {t.—[New York Lodger. Henry Davis. With many illustrations. Cloth decorated, $1.25; OF 
: haif calf, $2.50. BOYPTIA® By Profes G. Mas 
In the time of King Edward I. the price of a Bible SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Its Valleys. Hills, and Streams ; Its Octavd, with 299 illustrations, cloth kawards, PhD, 
and 8 rms mate. 
wes £37 sterling. A laboring man then received for Theodore &. Van Dyke. (Fourth Thousand.) Cloth, $1 80. THE LIFE OF GEORGE, WASHINGTON. agitated anew by 
his work 134. a day, from which it may easily be reck EPICS AND ROM ANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Adapted lomo. Fally Hliustrated 
oned that « laboring man could not have purchased a fr pp. Richly THE Blogrsphy. $2. 
‘Dustrated. OF TH NATIONS. Large 12mo, ful 
lays of the stx t cycles of the Teutonie rge 12mo, fully illus 


. F Bible at that time without having the savings of more 
than eighteen years, quite within the then | 


Aether the Grail, XVIL The Stery of Ireland, “By Emily Lawless, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE LATE E B. WASHBURNE’S 
GREAT WORK. 


Recollections of a 
Minister to Prance, 


1869-1877. By the Hon. E. B..Wa HBURNE. 2 
vols., fully illustrated, 8vo, $8 

‘'The interest aroused by this book {s pro- 
found. Not only ie the period of history with 
which it deals a momentous one, but the man- 
ner in which Mr. Washburre has treated it is 
one that arrests attention, so full is it of sim- 
plicity and dignity. He concentrates our at- 
tention, he makes us breathe the atmosphere of 
Paris, and we becowe absorbed in its destiny 
and disaster.’’"— [New York Star. 


A Collection of 
Letters of Thackeray. 


1947-18°5. With Portraits and Reproductions 
of Letters and drawings. Octavo. $2.50. 
“The work is in no sense a life of Thackeray ; 
it is a better thing—it i+ Thackeray living; and 
we risk nothing in saying it will hereafter be 
reckoned on the noble list as one of Thack- 
eray’s best books.”— [Atlantic Monthly. 


Down the Islands. 


A Voyage tothe Car bbees. By Witttam AGNEW 
Paton. Profuse’y illustrated, 8vo, $4. 

** Of recent books. f travel, we can think of 
none so fresh and pleasant as this fine volume. 
Mr. Paton is a keen observer, with a quick 
sense of humor, an eye for the pictureeque, and 
aready pen. Nor {s he indifferent to practical 
and commercial subjects, but in treating them 
he brightens them, so that they mingle not in 
harmoniously with bis sketches of people, 
places, and scenery. His elegant book is en 
tricked by many most clever and remarkable 
illustrations ’"—[Philadelphia Bullet'n. 


Guatemala: 


THELAND OF THE QUETZAL. By 
T Brienam With 2 fnll page 
and numerous text ti!ustrations. S8vo, $5. 

**The most adequate and practical work that 
has up to this time been written on the resources 
of Central America.”’—{Boston Traveller. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Groreoe Park Fisner, D.D. LL.D., Profe«sor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
8vo, with maps, $3.50. 


**T am surprised that the anthor has been able 
to put such multitades of facts, ith analyses of 
opinions, definitions of tendencies, and concise 
personal sketches, into a narrative at once so 
graceful, graphic, and compact’’—Rev R. §S 
Ftorrs, D.D. 

Professor Fisher has completely snco 3eded 
in condensing the immense mass of material of 
his subject Into one volume, and preducing a 
mort usefal manual for students, which meets a 
long-felt want.”’—Prof. Philip Schaff, LL.D. 

‘* The author has supplied a great want In this 
book and laid ali busy men under a deep and 
lasting obligation .’"— Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


Sermons for Children. 


Including the Beatitudes and the Faithful Serv- 
ant Preached in Wesrmin ter Abbey. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of 
Weatminster. 12mo, $1. 

“The sermons are all characterized by the 
simplicity and grace of strle, the love and sym 
pathy for humanity, and the interest that Dean 
Stanley always manifested for the young.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Story of the Psalms. 


By Hexrny Van Drxz, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘*One of the most stirring and uplifting: f re. 
ligious books. Its life, its ardor, ics freshness of 
feeling, its vividness of narration, are fascinat- 
ing.’’—Boston Post. 


Christian Facts and Forces, 


By Newman Suytu, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*The merit of there sermons ts such that they 
will hold the attention of almost any reader 
vho can appreciate gifts of thought, felicitous 
invention, and a graceful style They are par- 
ticularly suited to meet the wants and inquir- 
ies of the modern worshiper.’’— Boston Adver- 
tiser, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By Prof. James BaLpwIn. Illustrated by 
Howarp Prize $2 
“No romance can equal this story as told b: 
Mr. Baldwin.” —[Philadelpbia Record. 
*,* With “ The Story of Siegfried” and ** The 
Story of Roland.” 3 vols. ina box, $6. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL'S HANDY BOOK 


How to Amuse Yourself and Others. By 
Lrna and B. With over 500 
Illustrations by the Authors. 8vo $3 
Indorsed by Loulsa M. Alcott, Grace Green. 
wood, Marion Harland, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elizabeth Stuart. Phelps, etc., as one of 
the best books for girls. 
*,* With The American Boy's Handy Book.” 
by “Beatal C. Beard, $5. Two splendid gif:- 
books. 


THE MODERN VIKINGS. 


Stories of Life and Sport in the No seland 
By H. H. Borgszn. Copiously Illustrated. 
12mo, $2. 


‘* There is not a dull page in this most popular 
the season for young folks.’’— [| Boston 
Hera 


LIVING LIGHTS. 


A Popular Acccunt of Phosphorescent Ant- 
mals and Vegetables. By CHarizs F 
Hotper. Illustrated. Square 8vo, $2 


“A delightful story-book of uotone, fu'l of 
charm and entertalnment.-[N Y. Sun. 


*,* With “* Marvels of Animal Life ’ and * 1h. 
ovens King.” 8 vols. in a box, $6. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST 


By Samuset Apams Deaxke. With 145 Illus’ 
trations and Maps. $1.75. 


“ ought to be in the hands of every Ameri. 
can boy.’’— [Philadelphia I'imes. 


WHITE COCKADES. 


A Story of the “ Forty-Five.” By Epwarp 
IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


** A stirring story.” 


It is fall of dash [The Epoch. 


*.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES Broadway, New York 


SEND 


FOR 


GRISIMAS , 


WITH 50 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A complete review by dist! guished writers of 
the holiday books, with fifty superb illustra: 
tions—over twenty- -five in colors special cover 
in three colors. 
guide to the Christmas literature of the 
SENV, POSTPAID, FOR 10 

Contributions b Illustrations b 
JOAN GH. WwW. GIBSON 
EDITH M. THOMAS, F s. CHURCH 


HOWAKD PYLE. JOSEPH Pt VNELL, 
Mrs FARRISON, |CHILDE HASSAM, 
H H BOYE-EN, F HOPKINSON SHITH, 
R 0 FRANKS KING, 


H STODDAKD, 
LAURENCE HU TION, 
B. MILLET, 

MARBLE, 


D PYLE, 
J ASHBY-STERRY,  |PHILIP HAWERTON 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 

$700. - 

PRIZES. 

The Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society 


Offer $700 for the . best adapted for a sane 
suheat back, and $300 fur the second best. 


Competition Open Until May 15, 1888. 


Those peting for the prizes choose either 
history of a 


farther 


300. 


10 CENTS 


The fullest and most beautiful 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


NOTRE-DAME. 


By ven Hueo. Uniform with 
illustrated editions of Les M 
and The Count of Monte-Cristo,’’ 
With illustrations from designs by Victor 
Hogo. Bayard, Brion, Jchannot, and o'her 
Frenoh artists. 2 vols, roy. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


SYLVIE : 
RECOLLECTIONS OF VALOIS. 


By GERARD pE NERvVAL. Preface by Ludovic 
Baliévy. With 42 Erchings by Ed. Rudaax. 
12mo, half levant. gilt top, $4. .Uniform 
with Mérimée’ ** Carmen.’’) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO, 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Uniform with the sn- 
perbly ilinstrated edition of ‘Les Misé- 
rables’’ published last year. With illustra. 
tions from designs by Beauce, Staal, and 
Fre: ch artista 5vols.roy 8vo, cloth, 


CARMEN, 


By Prosrer With from 
designs by 5. arcos, engraved by A. Nar- 
geot. i2mo, half levant, gilt top, $5. 


PERE GORIOT: SCENES 
FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 


By Honor Paizac’ Translated Miss 
Katbarine Presoutt Wormley Wit!.fllustra 
tions by Lynch, engraved by 
boards, $4. 


For sale au’ Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
receipt of ter the 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York 


LEGGAT BROS’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


’ Holiday and Juvenile 
265, 672 "AT POUR PRICE. 


354,673 Megnifi Eneglish aed Ameri- 


can nooks. AT VUUR PRICE, 
les, P Books, etc. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET. 


| 34 Door West City Hall Park, BBW YORK, 


The Come and Go Family 
Text-Book. 


Containing a tx. for every day in 
. the year, with spaces for births, 
marriages, and deaths. Small 
quarto, giltedges, - - - 


** This is a dainty volume beaatifully 
gotten up in blue and gold, every page 
decorated in pink borders. All the let- 
terpress is from the Scriptures, form- 
ing as a whole a un‘que volume, indicat- 
ing great research. It is very curious 
and interesting and will bea lovely gift- 
book for birthdays, marriages, and al! 
anniversary occasions.’’—[Christian’ 
Secretary. 


Come Ye Apart. Dally morning 
rexdings in ine iife- of Christ By 


$2 00 


J R Miiler, DD, - - 1 50 
Cross Corners. By Anna B 

Warner 12 mo, - 1 50 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs J 

M Diinkwasa'er - 1 50 
The Crisis of Missions. B. 

A T. Pursou DD. Stath 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Chatterbox Again ! 


The Lightest, Brighvest, Best and 
Cheapest ann HATTERBOX for No 

book for ple compares with It. 
one of ~ 200 ull. -page illustrations is expressly 
a ned by the best known oe ae for this k, 
on which OUR PRESSES NEVER REST, run- 
ning day and night from January to January. Il- 
lu ated board covers, $1 25. Cloth, $1.75. 


LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL 


1s the very best book for children ever made in 
America, consisting of numerous short stories and 
ms by well-known writers. capti'ally illustrated 
y the best American its wit - inal draw- 
8 fally for this work ndrew. 
ated covers, $1 75. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


| 299, 601, $08, 305 Washington Street, Boston. 


History of the 
Christian Philosophy of Religion. 


By Prorgessorn PUnser. Translated by W. 
Hastie, B.D , and wi'h an Introduction by 
Professor Robert Fitnt. 2 vols., jarge 8vo. 
(loth. Vol I, FROM THE REFORMA- 
TION TO KAN ", now ready; price, $5 25. 


*,*GENERAL CONTENTS. Vol. I.—Introduction; 
Definition of the Subject and Survey; iown to the 
Reformation ; The segtunings of Independent 
Speculation ; "The D ctrines of the Reformers ; 
The Cultivation of Philosophy before Descartes 
The Oppostiional Movemnent= within Protest- 
antism; The Engitsh Deism; Descartes and 
Splaoza ; The Philosophical € en ury of France; 
Letbnitz ‘and the Germ Enlightenment ; The 
Opposition to the Autk’arung 


System of Christian Ethics. 


By Dr I. A. Dorner, € berconsisterialrath and 
Professor of Tneology. Berlin; Auth r of 
“System of Christian Doctrine and “ His- 
tory of the Development of the Doctrise of 
the Person of Christ.” Edited by Dr A. 
Dorner. Translated by Professor C M. 
Mead, D.D., formerly Professor of Hebrew 
in Andover Theological Seminary, and 
Rev. R. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8yo, cloth, 
Dp. xx., 616. $3.FO 


*,* GENERAL CONTENTS —Introduction ; Fun- 
damentai Doct’ ine ; Tne Order of the World as 
Fixed by God at (CTreailon Antecedent to the 
Moral Process ; The Forma! Moral Process ; The 
Moral Order of the World as the Practical Goal 
of the Movement of the Moral Process; Ch 
the God-man asthe Realization fa Principle of 
Morality in Mankind; Ethical Christology; 
( hristian Virtue as Exbibired in the Individual ; 
The Organized World «f Christian Morality. 


* The whole work is the masterly product of 
indest thinking, clear, forcible, and satisfying,” — 
Evangelist. 


Modern Hinduism. 


Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the 
Hindus in Northern India ByW.J Wn- 
Kins, cf the London Missionary Society, 
author of “Hindu {Mythology—Vedic and 
Furanic.”” Demy 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 


*,* GENERAL CoNTENTS.—Early Life; Hisdu 
Sects ; Caste ; Worship; Woman; Morals. 


STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS. 


By Mr. HENTY. 


* Among writers of stories of asvenwe for boys 
Mr. Henty stands in the very first rank ”—[Academy. 
Crown o, cloth elegant, or trimmed edges, 
h Kach book is beautifully tliustrated with 
rom eight to twelve fult-page pictures. 


Beanie Charlie: A Taleof Fontenoy end 


A ton ay the most stirring incident and of his- 
toric value. 
For the Temple. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
A story of thrilling interest. 


A Story of Wallace and 


45 Full. of stirring action, and will commend itself 
to boya.”—{athenreum 
1 ne lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus 
Adolphus and the ‘vars of “eltgion 
* This book should hold a place aoneeiel the classics 
of youthful fiction ”—({Mnited Service Gazette. 
The Voune ¢s arthaginian: A Story of the Times 
o 
**Second to none of Mr. Henty’s former tales.”— 
[Pall Mall Gazette. 
True to the Wild Fleg: A Tale of the American 
War of independence 
“Does justice to the piuck and determination of 
the Rritish solciers. ’—[ {he Times. 
The er a the Brave; or, With Peterbor- 
ou Sp 
” Al lads will read the book with pleasure and 
profit.”’—[Daily Telegraph. 
For Nameand Fame; or, Throuch Afghan Passes. 
“Not only a rousing but an instructive 
history of a recent war.”—[Glasgow Herald. 


The Deagos | and the Raven; or, The Days of 


Ia s Cause: 


ps the best story of the early days of 

Fngland which has yet been told.”—[Court Journal 

In the Reign of » sara The Adventures of a 
We-tminster 

A story of the Srench Revolution, full of the 
deepest interest. 

Ovanee I, Green: A Tale of the Boyne and 


wes = Clive in India: or, The Beginnings of an 
mpire 


‘Sr, Henty here exceeds himself in stirring ad. 
and thrilling aituations.’’"—[Saturday Re- 
view 


A em Reekoniug: A Tale of Bush L fein Aus- 
ralia. 


* Mr. Henty has never published a more readable 
or a better written story than this —{Spectator. 
With Wolfe in Canada ; or, The Winning of a 

Contiuent. 
model of a b>y’s story book should be.” 


- [8cho..1 Guard 
Under Drake's te A Tale of the nish Main. 
Punch. 


*“ A real good story really well told — 

Fhroush fre Fray : A Story of the Luddite Riota. 

ne of the beat of the many good books Mr. 
Henty has produc’ d.”’—Tbe Standard 


St, - Sences tor Ergiand: A Tale of Cressy and 
ole 

* A story = very grest interest for boys.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazett 
By Sheer Sei A Tale of the Ashanti War 

he lad must be very dificult to vr who is 

not tatiohed with this story.” - Scotsma 
Facing Death: A Story of the Coal Mines. 

“ This is the book we would recommend to give 
as a present to a boy who jis worth his galt. 
Standard. 


- 


Catalogue ani a@ Complete List of 
or the Youn ied ona 
g ppl pplication, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 


Books 
also 


| THE NY! 
J 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 86, No. 22. 


Che 


In its plans for | 


sas, The Sund ay School Times has made an advance over any forme year. 


Among the new 


members of the corps of regular weekly lesson- -help writers for the vear are the Rey. Dr. Alfred Kdersheim, of Oxford 


University, En; lend - 


each of whom has a special fitness for the work assigned him. 


Protessor Dr. F rederic Godet, of Switzerland: 


the Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, and Mr. 
While prominence is here given to the lesson ‘department, 


xeorge W. Cable, 


it ls true that many of its readers value the paper most of all for the other varied and well-sustained departments. 


Prof. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 


of Princeton, 
“the Hengstenberg of 


whom the 


America,” will 


continue his valuable “ Critical Notes” 
on the Old Testament lessons, week by 
week. Professor Grreen is well known as. 
the chairman of the American Company | 
of Old Testament Revisers. “Suggestive 
sous will be 


Jottings” on the same les 
given by the 


Rev. Dr. ALFRED EDERSHEIM 


of Oxford University, England, the | 
well-known author of “The Life and 


Times of the Messiah,’ “ The Temple: 
Its Ministry and Services at the Time 
of Jesus Christ,” “ The History of the 
Jewish Nation,” and many other kindred 
works. As a Christian Jew, 
ished scholar, and as an_ attractive 
writer, Dr. Edersheim is peculiarly well 
qualified to give help on the lessons on 
ities and Numbers and Deuteron- 
omy, with which the Old Testament 
lessons of 1888 begin. 


PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


of Yale University, whose notes upon 
the last six months’ lessons have been 
so helpful to the readers of The Sunday 
Schoo 
Notea” on the New Testament lessons, 
while “ Suggestive Thoughts’ ” will be 
added by 


Prof. Dr. FREDERIC GODET 


of Neuchatel, Switzerland, whose “ New 


Testament Studies” and * Commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel 


and edited by President Dwight) have 


endeared him to Christians on this side | 


of the Atlantic. The “ Homilectical 
Studies” of the lessons will be continued 
throughout the year by the 


Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, 


the distinguished Baptist preacher of | 
Whose work in| 


Manchester, England, 
this line has won him so warm a place in 
the hearts of American Bible students. 


Mr. GEORGE W. CABLE, 


whose skill as a Bible teacher, and asa 
teacher of teachers, is already adding , 
to the high repute which was secured to 
and his success in 
the field of literature, is to give “A tary of the Palestine Exploration F und, | 


him by his ability 


Germans call] 


as a fin-. 


Times, will give the “ Critical | 


(as translated 


| Layman’s Hints on the Lesson,” week 
_by week, through the year. 
| Rev. Dr. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


the Editor-in-chief of the paper, will 
continue his “ Illustrative Applications, 
and the 
| Rev. Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER 


who is, perhaps, the most popular dem- 
onstrator of teaching methods in this 
eountry, and who isa teader in Sunday- 
school evangelism, will give “ Teaching 
Hints” on each lessdn of the vear. 


Bishop HENRY W. WARREN 


supply, as hitherto, his pungent “ Teach- 
ing Points ” for the teacher’s prompting. 


— 


Lights,” fresh illustrations of the words 
of the Bible from the lands of the Bible 
will be supplied by the 


Rev. Dr. SELAH MERRILL, 


whose observations in the East as an 
explorer, and whose residence in Pales- 
tine for a number of years as United 
States Consul at Jerusalem, have given 
him exceptional opportunities for gain- 
mg knowledge in this line. The Rev. 
Ezra Isaac and the Rev. Dr. Jacob 
| Maver, Christian Jews, will add illus- 
trations from Jewish customs and Jew- 
ish writings in this same department. 


“FAITH LATIMER”’ 


will contribute, regularly, her Primary 
Teaching Hints, 
been an attractive feature of the paper ; 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church will | 
their History and their Memorials.” » 


; 


| 


In the department of “Oriental Lesson- | 


which have so long | 


and “Question Hints” will be supplied | 


by Miss Anna ‘T. Pearce, Mr. Eugene | 


| Tappan, and Mr. Benson Van Vict. 


| Among the side-light articles already 
secured, the following, upon the first six 
; months’ lessons, may be mentioned: 

The Sea of Galilee. By Canon 
Tristram, of Durham, England. 
| The Dev elopment of Peter's ‘harac- | 
iter. By Dean Church, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

The Transfiguration of the Christ- 
like. Bythe Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
of Scotland. 

Vicissitudes of Jerusalem. 
Walter Besant, 


By Mr. 


of London, Hon. Seere- | 
| | “ed the paper a second year at half price, 


The Regular Corps of Lesson-Help Writers for 888. 


The Use and the Abuse of Riches. 
sy President Robinson, of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Oriental Watchmen. By the Rey. Dr. 
William Wright ; Hon. Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Lamps and Oil Vessels in the Ancient 
Fast. By Prof: Isaac H. Hall, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Oriental Marriage Customs. By Mrs. 
Lew Wallace. 

Unimproved Faculties. By the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, England. 

The Lord’s Supper in Christian Art. 
dy Prof. Maximilian Victor Schultze, of 
(rermany ; author of “ The Catacombs : 


Bread and Bread-Making in the Kast. 
By Mrs. Ek. ‘T. Finn, of London; for 
years a resident of Jerusalem, as the wite 
of the British Consul-General. 

The Mount of Olives. By the Rev. 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie; author of “The 
Life and Words of Christ,” “ Hours 
with the Bible,” ete. 

Crucifixion in the Ancient East. By 
Canon Rawlinson, Professor of Ancient 
History in Oxford University. 


NOTICE THE HALF RATES. 


ONE COPY, S2.00ayear. The same price per copy 
for anv number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, 1.0048 year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (76 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES. one year, $1.25 each 
for old subscribers, and half price (83 cents) for new. 
‘Phe total number of both old and new together to be 
not less than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each 
for old subscribers, and half pric ‘6 (50 cents) for new, 
The total number of both old and new logether to be 
not less than tweity. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS.—When a school has less 
than twenty teachers, the rate to such school is $1.00 
per copy for old subscribers and half price for new, on 
condition that the order for the papers be accom- 
panied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered jis not lessthan the full number of teachers. 

Teachers beioncing tothe same householdinay ve counted 
as ONY in making such a statement of the number of 
teachers ina school, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS.—Any per- 
son forming a club, whether of old subscribers, or of 
old and new together, or e ntirely of new subsc ribers 
at the half rate, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the Small School” plan, 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED.—The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individtal addresses 

or ina package toone address, a8 may be requested, 
should go to one post-office, xeepting w en the 


' teac hers of a school do not all get their mail from the 


same post-oflice, Different schools are not to unite In 
a club, but eac h should have its own club, and the 
name of the school should be mentioned in the order, 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN is for the purpose of secur- 
ea fair trial of the paper. No subscriber can be 


In 1885 The Sunday School Times had 53,000 subscribers ; in 1886 it had 78,000; this vear it has 112,000. It isa 


sixteen-page weekly paper, and it goes to all denominations. 
ten thousand ministers, the most critical judges, are among its subscribers. 

Some one in every school should take the matter in hand; 
individual subscribers is not difficult, even when the teachers of a school already have other publications. 
‘an, for the first vear, avail themselves of the half rate tor single subscriptions. 


Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


next few weeks. 


seribers who may be unable to join clubs ¢ 


Specimen copies free. 


| 


No teacher can —_ alti od to do without it. 
Hundreds of new clubs will be formed in the 
At such low rates, the forming of a club of 


More than 


New sub- 


or catalogue of 10,000 
uctions of d 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Piesee mention The Christian Union, 


In every respect this book shows that the 
author is making advances asa novelist. Ais 
plot is clear, interesting, and well developed.— 
{The Epoch, 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 

By Edward P. Roe. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & CO, Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York.’ 


He teaches the lesson that love conquers every- 
thing, and that the qualities of patience, valor, 
and constancy have their reward in this world 
as Well as in anothér,—[San Francisco Chronicle, 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


**Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Julea Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,” by F. Raubicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ Ly James 8. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 0» 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “*Kiackner’s Publications” are pro“ 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.’’ 
17 East 17th Street, New York, 


The Overland Monthly 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established 
twenty years ago, has grown-with the growth 


of California and the Pacific Coast. The 
leading feature of the coming year will be 
illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 
Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain region will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon ther esources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low- 
ering its high literary standard, the maga- 
zine has become essential to the home: 
seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the development of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND 
offers each month the best literary product 
of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain- 
eering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining camp days to the living a 
and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi- 
torials, and poems rank with the best of cor- 
responding Eastern work. | 


$1 PER YEAR. 
‘One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co., 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


troquently WINTER MUSIC CLASSES commence 
With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


Lewis. 80 cta., $3. doz. 


bt N 


stmas 


‘bristmas. 

Also the Christmas Service 

Birthday of our Lord. cta., cts.“ “ 

ntatas for Adult Classes and Choral eties. 
stmas. Gutterson. cts., $7 2) per doz, 
Christmas Eve, Gade. 
Christus. Mendelssohn 


“ 


bt into as cts 


Fileht of the y Family. 


Also Cantatas for any the Winter. 

Holy Cit Gaul. “ 

J jondage age. Chadwick. 
ges. 


oten 
‘Lhe last three may be given with scenery. 


Send for Usts and deseriptions. 
BOOKSMAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SERMONS 


By Rev. W. S. RAINSFORD. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“* Sixteen discourses—thoughtful, urgent, 
cogent.” —[Zion’s Herald. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or * 


combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary’ 


of 118, 000 Words, 3000 Engravings, *‘ 


A Gazetteer of the World’ 


» locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All In One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 moro IIlustras 
tions than any other American Dictionary, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Pamphlet free. 
|G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Masa 


~ 


Preached in St. George's 


Hien both elegance and usefulness will be aed 


‘tor 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
By | 
Bo 
‘ 
( | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
é 
“ay STYLES 
led 
DICTION OF PINNING: | 
* the works of old and modern mastera 
Fas of twenty sovep photos cabinet size, un 
%. Mounted on cards, with L 
pription of eacb picture on the 
J ip @ nest portfolio, $5. on beAel 
| 
cents subjects, in 
ir tm views from all parts of the world, 
ing 
appa 
|) 


Deo. 1, 1887. 


NEW 


XMAS | 
anp aTtractiVE GIF TS, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNTON. 


611 


$100 EACH. 


A dainty new series of delightful size and low 
price. 
THE PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES OF 
HYMNS 


Will comprise the best-loved hymns fn the Eng- 
lish language. 
A great novelty lies in the exquisite illustrations, 
each hymn having 

New PHOTOGRAVURES, 


Beautifully printed in different colors from designe 
by Mr. Freperick W. FREER, mads especially jor 
this sertes. 

Parchment paper binding, with very decora- 
tive design stam in gold across the top of the 
cover, and with lettering below, in color. Each 
in a box. Each yolume, 75 cents. 

ECloth, similar stamping in gold and color. 
ach volume, 95 cents. 


1. Rock of Ages. 
2. Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
3. Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 


(Others in preparation ) 


Three new volumes and two new bindings in 
the popular 


BIRD-SONQS SERIES. 
By Fiperra Brivges and Ssvsre Barstow 


SKELDING. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


1V.—Favorites in Feathers. 
Colored designs of Cat-birds and Garden roses. 


Owls at evening; Chewink and Trillium ; and 


Cedar-birds and Cedar-bough. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors. in- 
cluding ‘Major and Minor,”’ by Grorax WILLIAM 
Curtis, in fac-simile of nis MS. 


V.—Harbingers of Spring. 


Colored designs of City-saparrows and W's- 
teria; White Doves and Blossoming Apricot ; 
*wallows Skimming over White Daisies ; hip- 
ping-birds and Pussy-Willow. 

With poems, etc., by well-known authors, in- 
cludipg poems by Mary BRADLEY and FRaNcES 
L. Macs, each in fac-simile of MS. 


Vi.—Winged Flower-Lovers. 


Colored designs of Bobolink and Clover blos- 
soms; Sandpipers and Blossoming Beach- 

lums; Purple Finches and Peach-blossoms ; 

ing-bird and Cardinal Flowers. 

With poems, etc , by well-known authors, in- 
= one by Joun W. Cuapwick, in fac-simile 
; 


Each one of Volumes IV.. V., and V1. ts bound in 
the new Salin-Panel Binding. 

A perfect reproduction, ia miniature size, has 
been made of each of three of Miss Bridges’ best 
designs of birds. This rk Aoi in colors, upon a 
panel of white satin, which is sunk in the white 
cover of each yolume. 

Cover is of heavy ‘“‘sealskin paper’’ mew and 
very beautiful in effect), roughenei edges, with 
title embossed gold letters, below the satin 
panel. 


1. Songs of Birds, 
ll. Birds of Meadow and Grove, an 


lll. Songsters of the Branches, 


(the other volumes in this series: are offered in 
a new Jinted Ivorine Binding,” which the 
exquisitely engraved ivorine is mounted upon 
heavy ** Whatman”’ paper, which has been aell- 
cately tinted by hand with pale colors which 
are blended together—pink acd pule blue, etc. 
(See Catalogue.) 

Each of the above aix volumes has covers 
with roughened edges, is tied with sllk-and- 
metal cord, and isiu a neat box. 

Price, each volume, $1.50. 


(For further particulars, send for catalogue.) 


A new volumein Frederick A. Stokes & DProther’a 
successful new series of American verse. 


THISTLE-DRIFT. 


By Jomn Vanow Crenzy. A volume of Mr. 
Cheney’s verses, many of which have attracted 
well-merited — in connection with their ap- 
pearance in THe Century and others of our 
most prominent periodicals. 

Eizevir 16mo, printed from new plates on very 
fine laid paper. Delightfui in size and bindings. 
Cloth, $1; parchment paper, $1 


(For fuli descriptions of bindings send for new 
catalogue.) 


Uniform with ‘ Point Lace and Diamonds,” 
Cap and Bells,” Madrigals and Catches.”’ 


A new book written gsrEctaLLY For GIRLS. 
UNCLE RUTHERFORD’S ATTIC. 


By Jonanna H. Marruews, author of ** The Bes- 
sie Books,”’ Littie Sunbeams,’’ Misy Ash- 
ton’s Girls,”’ etc. 

A wholesome yet thoroughly interesting story. 

Illustrated by new wood-e ings. 12mo. 

attractively bound in cloth, $1.25. 


A welcome new “ Murrey ”’ book. 


PRACTICAL CARVING. 


Its title tells its story. Uatform with ‘ * Fifty 
Soups,” and the other five volumes in the won- 
derfully salable series. Price, 50 cents; in very 
attractive shape. 


EIGHT CALENDARS FOR 1888, OF WHICH THE 
MUST NOTABLE Ls 


THE PHOTOGRAVURE SHAKE- 
SPERIAN CALENDAR. 


A new departure {In calendars. An original 
design for each month has been made by 
Mr. Frank M. Greoory (the well-known 
etcher and Presrident of the Salmagund! 
Club), and each design has been beautifully 
engraved by the photogravure process. 

The vartous designs are printed ina variety of 
colors, and each quotation froin 
SHAKESPEARE, Cppropriate tu the month. 

Each photograrurs is printed on a separate leaf, 
and the twelre are tied together with slik and have 
roughened edges, Ly far the most artrstic and 
calendar yet published, Each in a bar, 

1.50. 


For description of the other seven, send for 
catalogue. ‘Their prices range from <5 cents to 
$l each. 


Two new volumes in the successful serles of 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


By O. Stopparp. I.—James Madison, 
James Monroe, and John Quincy Adams, IL.— 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Luren. 

This important series now comprises five vol- 
umes, and will be completed in about ten. 

Fach volume 12mo, from new type, on good 
paper, with filustrations. 

Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive 
desiga in black and gold on covers, showing 
portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant; and 
Garfield. Each volume, $1.25. 


AGREATADVANCEUPONANY PREVIOUS 
COLLECTION OF AMERIVAN ETCHINGS. 


REPRESENTATIVE ETCHINGS. 


BY ARTI8TS OF TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 


All the plates bave been etched especially for 
the collection, and the list of etchers include 
several most important artists whose work has 
not appeared in the former collections. 


Texts, includ'!ng an important new essay, by 
Rrecey author of ‘Etching ip 
Ame'ica,”’ etc. 

Size of page, 17x12 inches. 

List of Etchere and Titlesof Plates. 


Frederick 8. Chucch, ™ Return of the Wan. 
erer’. 
Robert F. Blum, A Macaroni of the 
NX Vilith Century. 
Tdeal Head. 


James King. 
A Winter 8 ay, Wineor, 
N.S 


Stephen Parrish, 


Herman N. Hyneman, Dea/emona. 
Frederisk W. Freer, Honeysuckle 
Frank 


M. Gregory, Madison Square, New 
Orr. 
Stephen J. Ferris, A (008 Story. 
James J. Calahan, Souvenir of Cairo. After 


Gerona. 
C.F. W. Mielaiz, Near Newport, 
i 


L—VELLUM PROOFS, Limited to Five Copies, 
Signed and Numbered. Kemarque proofs on 
vellum, accompanied by provis on Japan paper 

II—SATIN PROOFS, Limited to Fifteen 
Copies, Signed and Numbered. Proofs on Satlo. 

IlI.—JAPAN PROOFS, Limited to One Hun- 
dred Copies, Signed and Numbered. Proofs on 
Japan paper. 

All etchings containedin the above copies are 
REMARQUE Proors, SIGNED, 


All styles of the Artist-Proof editions are in- 
closed jin handsome portfolios of vellum with 
leather backs. Ali have ornamentation on side 
in color and gold and are tied with silk. 


IV.—Regular impressions on etching paper. 
Bound in olive-green cloth. with rich cover 
ornamentation, representing Mr. Parriah’s etch- 


Same in black portfollo, with leather back 
Limited to 50 copies. 


— copy of each edition {s signed and num- 
red. 


These prices are subject to further advance, 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE BEAUTIFUL ** WORDS 
OF COMFORT AND HOPE SERIES,” 


WORDS OF PEACE AND REST. 


Selections from Tuomas A’Kemrrs, St BeEr- 
waRD of Clairvaux, JomanN TAULER, MADAME 
Guyon, and others. 

With design of birds. flowers, and church in 
brown on the ivorine. Text printed in brown. 

Each one of the five volumes has the ivorine 
tied with floss to the white eover of the new 
‘*seal’’ board. 

Each is tled with silk-and-metal cord, and is 
-in a protector and a silvered box. Price, each 
volume, $1. 

(For full description send for catalogue.) 


“One of the finest specimens of book making it 
has ever been our pieasure to see,.’’—[ritisburg 


Christian Advoc:ite. 


Any of the above can be had of your BooKsELLxR, or will he sent to anv address (at publish- 
ers’ expense), on receipt of the advertised price. send for New CaTALoausz, containing fall de- 


scriptions of these PusLicaTions and of man 
Humor. Art, etc., etc. Mention THe CurisTIAN 


one of Fipe.ia BripGeEs’ colored Srupi£s oF Birps will be sent to any address. 


PaPER, 


New VoLuMEs oF TION, Porstry, BIOGRAPHY, 
NION. On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and 
MENTION THIS 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
Successors to WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Dealers in Works of Art, 
3 189 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK OITY, 


FROM 50 CTS. | 


THE DECEMBER CENTURY 


Includes the following among its special features : : 


Prison Life of the Russian Revolutionists. 


By George Kennan, fully explaining the wrongs which hava called forth among the yo 

uth 
of (ss! their hatred of the Government, and detailing with great interest the pte of 
the Government tn arresting Revolationists. TIacidents of tha most tragic character are 
given. This is one of Mr. Kennan’s papers prefatory to his series on “ Siberia ” which fs 
don QO? first of these articles the Christian Intelligencer 

" 8 doubtiui whether a paper of equal importince will b ther 
monthly magazine in this country or Europe.” 


The Inauguration of Lincoln, ‘ 


Described by his private secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay—the journey fro : 
ion ceremonies, etc., w 6 full text of the inaugural addr 

by Mr. Seward and others. 


“The Dusantes,” by Frank R. Stockton. 


The first part of a new novelette to be complete in thres nzembars 
Other fiction in this number includes the second inatallments of the adn iaperoed oc 


Novels by Egeleston and Cable. 


respectively, ‘‘ The Graysons: A Story of ['linols.”’ and Large.” o 
most charming tales of the Louisiana Acadians, There 1s also @ short 


War,’’ illustrated. : 
The Tonic Sol-Fa System 


is intelligentiy discussed intwo short pipers—‘‘ Opinions of a Teacher,” by Theo. F 
Seward, the president of the American Tonic Sol-Fa Assoclat! 
Critic,” by H. E. Krehbiel, of the N. Y. Tribune. ation, and “ Opinions of s 


The Sea of Galilee. 


Students of the present L[aternational Sunday 8ch >! La3sons ] 
Wilson, illustrated with seventeen engravings reproduc 

gs rep ced from the autkhor’s 


Other Important Papers 


in thisiseueof THe CENTURY include : ‘* Notes uu Parisian News- 
pspers,’’ by Brander Ma-trew-, with porfraits of Cl menceau 
Sarcey, Rochefort, and oth«rs; Darham Catedral.’ beautt- 
fully illastrated witn Peanel.’s pic:ures; United Chur hes 
of tre United States,’’ an essay by Prof. Chas. W. Solelda: * Pic- 
torlai Successes of Mr. Irving's Faust,’ by Joseph and E izabeth 
Pennell, witha brief paper on tbe acting in the same play. The 
poem3 are by Walt Wuhttman, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and 


others. 
Prices, etc. 


sey All dealers sell it. This is the season to subscribe : price, $4 00 
Soceniaanumber. Ly a special «ffir, new sub- 
4 seribers beginning with \ov. can have the twelve precede g 
numbers to begin the Linculn Life with year’s subscrip- 
D4. 


io We are reprinting back numuers (one of 
r them the 2534 thousaud) for 
this off 


THe Century Co., N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


Vipeed 


SELECT NOTES. 


The well-Known Commentary on the Sunday-Schoo! Lessons. 


Fxplanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Illustrations, Charts, Library 
References, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored Maps. Price, $1 25; Interleayod 
Edition, $2. By Rev. Dr. ¥. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1, Teacu¥n’s CLass-BooK AND CoLLEOTION ENVELOPE. Together, $1 per dozen ; separately. each 
'0 cents per dozen. 2. COMPLETE SUNDAY-SciteoL Record Book. For use of Superintendents, 
Secretaries, or Treasurers. Price, 30 classes, $1; €0 classes, $150. 3. SUNDay-ScHooL LIBRARY 
Register. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. Mailed on receipt of Price. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


[er To Superintendents and Teachers.—It needs but atrialto prove the value of this well. 
known series. 
The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Price, %) cents a year. 


1. 

2. the Intermediate Quarterly. 

8. The Children’s Quarterly. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. ae ee 
4. The Little Onew Quarterly. Mary J. Capron. 
5. Teachers’ Editions of | and 2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each, a ee 
6 Teachers’ Edition of 3 By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 
7. Lesson Leaves, 10 copies, $8.00 a year; single copies, monthly, “ 


W. A. WILDE &'(O., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


The London Graphic, | 
Holly Leaves, Yule Tide, 


NOW READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 
THEY ALL CONTAIN BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Le Figaro Illustre, 


Text—English. Price, $1.25 per copy. 
These beautiful Christmas numbers are not “* REPHINTS,” but they are the oriai 
Paria iasues, the work of Artists amorg the beat, and of Authors tre most popular elon dae gue 
now, as always, incomparably superior to any of their competitors for popular favor. Of all news. 
ealers ; or, 


|THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS GOMPANY, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York, 
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WESTERN ECHOES. 


November 15 the Western Michigan} 
Congregational Club at Grand Rapids 
listened to a broad and catholic paper by 
the Rev C. H Baale, of Lansing, on the 
limits of tolerance in the Christian 


Church. The spirit of it, as bearing MRS. 


on recent discussions in the Congrega 
tional church, is indicated by the follow- 
ing sentences from the closing para- 


graph : 

‘‘The heat and bitterness shown in this 
discussion seem to me unworthy of the 
noble men on either side ; and sometimes it 
looks as if the interests of rival theological 
seminaries had almost as much to do with 
it as loveof thetruth. While 1 do not take 
either side fn the doctrinal discussion, the 
action of the American Board seems like an 
impeachment of Congregationalism and a 
declaration of the untrostworthiness of Con. 
grezational methods that is hard for me to 
tolerate. If we progress in the same direc- 
tion, the Home Missionary Society will have 
to issue a creed} and appoint a court; the 
American Missionary Association’ will follow 
suit, until we shall have confusion worse con- 
founded.’’ 


The discussion which followed was 
lively, though entirely amiable, the essay- 
ist belong criticised by some and warmly 
supported by others. 

At the General Association of C ongre- 
gational Churches of Kansas a paper sim- 
lar in spirit was read by the Riv. dH. D. 
Horr. A paragraph will serve to indicate 
the spirit of this paper also, which 
aroused a warm though friendly discus- 
sion, involving both criticism and ap- 
proval : 

Just at this time, when the privilege of 
individual liberty in matters of faith is 
thought to sndanger the purity of faith, the 
right pleaded for in this paper is having a 
strange opposition. The papers claiming 
the authority to speak for and to the 
churches seem to have no scruples against 
megnifying one side of the trnth at the ex- 
pense of the other. O!d spiked arguments 
have been bored out and remounted, and 
turned with double-shotted violence against 
the right of Christian men and women to 
carry the Gospel to the heathen during Jife, 
lest, if they did not carry it then, there might 
be a necessity of having it offered after 
death. 

**The Secretary of the American Board 
substitutes a creed whose distinctive features 
were rejacted by the Creed Commission of 
the churches. And all this is thought justi- 
fiable by the ex'gencies of the case, and is 
commended ky the Board as the policy of the 
future. Well, for those who think this course 
consistent with the liberty of faith, it might 
not be amiss to remember that this same 
diluted Calvinism now marshaling its forces 
against probation after death was itself 
once forced to fight for the liberty to believe 
that for all who hear the Gospel there is any 
real probation after birth.’’ 


SUMNER’S SAYINGS. 


Some of Sumner’s sayings used to be 
quoted as good things. During R-con- 
struction times a Senator spoke of Gov- 
ernor Walker, of Virginia, as a pillar of 
the S ‘ate. 

acaterpillar,” growled Sumner, 
in a tone sufficiently loud to be heard in 


the immediate vicinity. 


When Senator Douglas, the Little Giant, 
was making his pecullar doctrine fashion. 
able, during the debate on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill in the fifties, some one 
asked : 

** After all, whe was the equatter 


_ sovereign ?”’ 


‘‘Satan’” replied Sumner. ‘‘ Milton 
Bays: 
him there they found 
Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve, 
Essaying by his devilish arts to reach 
The organs of her fancy ——’ ”’ 
It was Sumner who said that what the 
Republican party, wanted was, first, back- 
bone ; second, BACKBONE; and, third 
BACKBONE ; and it was he who gave a 
new word to politics when he character- 
ized a certain report made by General 
Grant to President Johnson as ‘‘ white- 


wash.” —{Oosmopolitan. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS 


ARROW By Miss I. T. HOPKINS, au- 
thor o es Girls,” etc. 12mo, 366 pp., 
loth, 

RS By Minnie E. KENNEY. 12mo, 


ROBERT CHOICE. HARRI- 
808, author of soap Macdonald’s Work,” etc, 


12mo, 270 cloth, 

NATURAL LAWS A } GOSPEL TEACHINGS. By 
W. Morris, 12mo, 195 pp., cloth, 9) 

DAIL, Y LIGHT ON THE DAILY PATH, (Large ty pe.) 
Mornin and evening Hour.” Cloth, 

morocco, The two in one 
yolume, morocco, 82 morocco fi -xibie, $3; 

id-lined 

ASKED | AND aNSWERED. A New Floral Gem. By 
MaR'tHA VAN Marrer. Desigusin color, with a 
Scripture response for each day year. 
Square 16mo, ribbon-tied, 32 pp , 30 ce 


ROYAL TEXT SERIES. 


— WORDS OF GRACE, 

WORDS OF WELCOME. 
ies our Square 32mo, 32 pp. A text for 
every day inthe month. Incolors. i0cents each. 


GOLDEN THREADS. Amusement and ae 
admirably blended. Seventh edition. Full 
illustrated, large 4to, 286 pp., cloth, $1 50." 


GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 


GOLDEN LADDER, BIRD’S NEST 
LITTLE WILLIE, CHILDREN’S STORIES, 
EDDIE GRAY, LITTLE HOME MISS’Y 


Bix 32mo, illuminated cover and illustrated nooks 
in a box, 75 cents. 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMAN 
52 pp , 10 cents; $7 per 100; $60 per |, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield St., 5 weed 
1,512 Chestnut ’St., Philadelphia; 93 State St . Roches. 
ter; 122 Wabash "Ave, Chicago; 757 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


THE BEST XMAS MUSIC! 


Dr DOANE'S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


Waiting for Santa Claus 205" ODT. Merry 
0 


6, Effects (an be given hy 
any Schooi after four Rehearsals. 

nt on receipt of 25 cents. 
Dr LOWRY'S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


Most appropriate Scripture S> 
The True Lizht lections, new and Saibaious 
songs, admirably arranged and adapted for 
celebrating Christmas times. on Sunday, or 
any other ° 


Sent for 5 cents; 84 per 100 cop'es. 


Christmas Annual No. 18. A. Deautitul 


best authors. Furnishes an abundance of use- 
ful songs for the Christmas gathering. 


Sent for 4cents; 83 per 100. 
ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVACFS and CAROLS 
in previ 


issued 
ous years can be furvished. A full 
al.gue sent on application. —_ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


81 Randolph Street, Chicazo. 


We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engray- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. It is 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engray- 
er’s art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 1octs. 
in stamps, cash or postal note. 


OOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


to Make Photographs,” 


With De-criptive Catalozue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Amsteur 
Photography. 


SCOV'LL MFG.CO. 
W. IRVING ADAMS,"Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of end Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
AMATEUR supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, With which Pictures of the highest 
exceHence can be made. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, |) 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity inall its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas 
e0u - enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 


BABY HOOD. 


YMN TABLETS 
G THE NUMBER 


| OF HYMNS BE SUNG. 


Catalogue. 
LAMB. 59 Carmine &., ¥. 


| 
Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, costing 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Mlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 


California 
in Artistic Photography 
and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the Publisher, 


W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 


The Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, COKN., 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 


and a policy very clear 
and liberal in_ its 


terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
AUDSON, secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


7 East 1 4TH N Y. 


SCHOOL BULL 
suitable i no others. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


You can, ten study, master either of 
these languages forevery-day and bus- 
iness Dra. &. ROSENTHAL’s 
celebrated MEISTERCHAFT SYSTEM Terms 
g5. .OU for boats of each language, with privilege 

Sample cv ’ 
SCHA PUBLISHING CO. 
Herald Bailding, on, Mass. 


COLLEG 

mente; 


vantages at the sosvent cost. H 


year. Cal ndar sent free by Mr. 
vrtieff 
Conservator oF Superior in tne 
en w 
» Voice Culture, 
ts, etc. Peet, B. 


FRED’K C, ROBERTSON, A, M. 


ORATORY 


Vol. 36, No. 22. 


The cabinet organ wae in in 


troduced in its present forn, 
by Mason & Hamlin in 186) 
Gther makers followed 


he manufacture of thes 
nustruments, but the & Hamlin Organs 
always maintained their supremacy as the best i). 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of th. 
Pee ey excellence of their organs, the fact tha: 
it all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that or 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of »! 
ountries, they have invariably taken the highes 
ionors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin's Pian. 
Stringer was introduced 


PIANOS them in 1882, and has bee: 
i by experts the 


greates improvement i), 


ianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

undred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent 

with descrip! ive catalogue, toany applicant 
*janos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments. 

.80 rented. 


AASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


34 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Furs, 
Fur Trimmings 


Quite a number of new shapes 
and styles in Fur Wraps. 
Decided Novelties in Muffs 
and Boas. Everything that 
is new in Fur Trimmings. 


Lord & TLaylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operat one of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful ag oy” of the fine 
properties of well-selected Coeoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills. it is by the judicious use of _— 
articles of diet that a constitution may 
ally bulitup until strong enough to resist ovary 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladies 
there is a oy may e 

fatal shaft by ceoping wellf fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
{Civil Service 

Mada sim my with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus . 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Sunday School Books and Curds. 
Approved by all Evangelica! Denominations, 
ror 


NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St,, N.Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The conditions at work in the money 
market are such as tend to slightly lower 
the city bank surplus reserve from week 
to week. This’d:crease has been demon- 
strated during the past three successive 
weeks, in which time the decline in the 
city bank surplus reserve has been from 
over $11,000,000 to about $7,500 000. The 
process of this movement is easily traced. 
The revenue which the Government is 
daily collecting, especially through the 
Custom-House, is collected largely in this 
clty. The method adopted by the Gov- 
ernment Treasury for disbursing its eur- 
plus is to distribute it in the form of 


_ Government deposits in bank depositories, 


Over $33,000,000 is now thus deposited, 
and the prccsss is going on. The New 
York Cliy banks have received all that 
thelr bond deposits thus far permit them 
to receive of these Government bonds and 
the interior banks are now the favored 
ones for such deposits. It will thus be 
geen that the Treasury is collecting reve- 
nue drawn priuc!pally from New York 
City banks, and that that these funds are 
being distributed away from the city. This 
easily accounts for the depletion of the 
clty bank reserves. It is pretty certain, 
however, that the movement of interior 
funds to this city will be accelerated, when 
once it commences, by the plethora of 
funds accumulating in interfor banks on 
account of this Government distribu. 
tion, and that the adjustment will soon 
be effec'ed. We may not see the rem 
edy in any addition to the clty bank 
reserves, for a time at least, since the 
Treasury is likely to absorb im revenue 
receipts here all that we may get from 
interlor sources ; but money is plentiful 
enough in our market, the demand from 
speculation not being large. It is always 
better to have a moderately active demand 
for money than to have the sluggishness 
that prevailed from 1881 to 1884, and 
during 1885, when funds went begging at 
one and one half to two per cent., with no 
demand at that, thus indicating stagne- 
tion in generaltrade. The rate now is on 
the average four per cent. to four and a 
half per cent., with time loans five per 
cent to six per cent , and bank money on 
call five per cent. Our export trade is 
quite beyond the figures of a year ago, in 
spite of a very meager demand for bread 
stuffs, the export movement of which for 
the past two months has been largely 


- reduced from the figures during the cor- 


responding months of 1886. This reduc- 
tion in these items, however, has been 
made up in money value by the phenom 
enally large movement abroad of cotton, 
which, since the cotton season, in Septem 
ber, has aggregated one-third more than 
in the same period last summer. The 
report for exports and imports during 
October exhibits a balance of exports of 
nearly $16,000,000 over imports. We 
have also gained during this time some- 
what in money value of exports, as com 
pared with last season, corresponding. 
The foreign market for breadstuffs during 
the week past has stiffened, partially in 
response to an advance in our own 
markets. This advance is due more to 
the excessive depression in prices which 
occurred in the collapse of last summer 
than to any undue speculation, and may 


~ be said to be the assertion of a natural 


and legitimate adjustment of values. It 
is satisfactory, and a healthful sign, to 
see the European markets for breadstuffs 
readily responding to our Own under these 
circumstances, and it is to be desired that 


there may be no excessive speculation in 


our market for these products, after a fair 
appreciation of values has been effected. 
The movement of general merchandise 


for the season is phenomenally large ; a 7° 


really first-rate retail trade is going on 
throughout the country, exceptionally 
satisfactory in volume, while profits are 
ona smaller scale of percentage. This 
latter fact is true of all trades, including 
plg tron and steel rails particularly, 


which are dowo to pretty close figures, yet | 4 


with large orders constantly in hand. The 


~ 


carrying trade of the trunk lines is good 
both in volume and rates. The Eastern 
trunk lines have combined, and their as. 
socilatlon never was stronger or more 
secure in its capacity to maintain rates to 
the seaboard. The Grand Trunk Road of 
Canada offering resistance to the agreed 
rates on cured beef and live stock, but 
the associated roads of the States are firm 
and will meet all cuts on these articles 
the traffic in which {s only about two 
per cent. of their through business. 
The promise of business for these Eastern 
lines, after the closing of navigation, 
never was brighter in any past season 
than it is in this. 

Railway earnings are coming in for 
the second week of November in the most 
satisfactory and encouragiug form. The 
tabulated fizures as published on seventy- 
five roads indicate an facrease of gross 
earnings amounting to nearly or quite fif- 
teen per cent., which is up to the full aver- 
age increase from January to November of 
the year. The roads that excel in increase 
are of the Southern and Southwestern 
group3, while the Northwestern malaotain 
fully the high standard of a year ago. 
Union Pacific, of the transcontinents! 
lines, and Northern Pacific also, are 
making extraordinary earnings. The 
former, though paying no dividends, will 
earn this current year at least seven to 
eight per cent. on its shares The Vander- 
bilt roads are doing remarkably well, 
although the net earnings of the New York 
Central for the last quarter have lost, ap- 
parently, over $350,000 compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1886 The 
result is due to extraordinary additions to 
equipment and betterments. The loss is 
wholly in net earnings, and for the reason 
named ; indeed, the gross earnings were 
very largely in excess of the same quarter 
of 1886. St. Paul has made the return for 
the third week in November, and exhibits 
$76 000 increase for the week. The North- 
ern Pacific Company has negotiated a third 
mortgage bond of $8,000,000. This issue 
bas been taken bya German syndicate ; 
$4,000,000 of the proceeds only isto be 
regained for the extinguishment of divi- 
dend scrip, floating debt, and for com- 
pleting the Cascade tunnel and the 
bridge across the Columbia River. The 
formal publication of the new Wabash 
plan has been made, and there can scarcely 
bea doubt of itsearly and complete suc 
cess. Bonds will be deposited under the 
plan on and after November 28 until 
further notice. 

The earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company since its purchase of 
the Balttmore and Ohfo lines have made 
great strides. During the past week the 
old Southern lines have increased their 
earnings over $75.000 as compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

The Reading Railway Purchasing Com. 
mittee is making final arrangements to 
take the company out of the hands of the 
courts, and before the first of the new 
year this great company will be clear of 
all embarrassment and again in the hands 
of the stockholders, with an early pros 
pect of renewing dividends on the shares 


of the company. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 
Loans, increase.. $1,109,200 
Specie, 1,704,700 
Legal tenders, inerease.'........ 360,400 
Deposits, decrease.... ......... 2,082,800 
Reserve, decrease............... 823,600 


This leaves surplus reserve of the city 
bank at about $6,700 000. Movey four to 
five per cent. WALL STREET. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
o FIRST MORTGAGES 6%. 


The Old Reliable. 


ee loan made is carefally ins 
r sent from 


Oy an ex- 


report, with all the re connected 
with the loan are carefully reviewed an 
of the Company before loan ap Fiftee 

ence ; ‘00 negotiated 
Twithout oss) for s, Insur 
ance Co.” ividu Boston officer 


Scearns, 
Wood, 


Tras ompany per cen 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 


PAID-UP HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED NEARL 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Loans Debenture 


Judgment and experience, on on th 


> Vice-President. 


T. STRINGHAM Seoretary. 

Co 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice- Pres 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, MORRILL, Vice-Pres't. H.E BALL, Pres’t, 
P. 1. BARTLETT, Asst Sec 8B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


0, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Semi-Annua 
CLARK & tod ipwards 
made and remitte to lender thout 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN ‘E UN 
Fifteen years’ — ence. 
connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.” 
Send for form, circular, and references b before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans |» 


Improved City Property. 
18 Years’ Experience. 
Choice Mortgages nee on hand at the New York 


B, MEIKLE, 18 Wall York. 


The 


Minneapolis, | & — CO, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First Mo e Loans bear- @ 

a ing6 to7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- 

lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, ww 
good character, our invariable requirements. We ve 
Ct é and interest free +3 
ender. Sen or | 
forms, and references 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lotsed. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We havea very large list of prop 


erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: First | o a HAN 


National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE} 


MORTCACE COMPANY 


CAPITAL - $2. 000, 
PAID IN, SH, 1,000, 000 


S fe Permanent Investments... 
Municipal Bonds, D tures, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: NEW R BROADWAY ; 


BOSTON, 23 CQ@UR 
COR. 4th AND CHESTNUL, 


6° 


The American Investment Comes 
metsburg, lowa, with otters 
000, 000, sarpias 375.00 


oorite for full 
e6 to company at 150 
York. 


Manager. 
T13 Wainut Street, Wm. B. 


L, ORMSBY, Vice-President, 


NET INTEREST 


oO Guaranteed by the Oo 
vo. 


,000. 000, ‘00 

Debentures secured by mortgages on im- 
proves estate held ercantiie Trust Co. 


Call at Office or write for porttouleva. 


AGE ,TRUST CO, 
Broad way, New York andl 


MISSOURI TRUST C0. 


Authorized Capital, 9500.00. % cash Capital, $290,000. 
6% DEBENTURES 


FARM LOANS 


The FIRST company organized in the State. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKINGCO CO. 


TOWN N, 
Stock, Bald 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y. Also 
Gsuaranteed First Mortgages Organized 1875, 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks, 


Negularly Examines by the Staite Bank Conim-ssioners. 
SecurityCo., Hartford, trustee. Sendforcirents_. 


Can be netted on 
10 Per Ct. INTEREST first class city real estate. 
Address CHAS. H. SMITH, Jacksonville, Fla., or 


0. M. CRUSBY, Box 1,887, New Yor 


OF OP VHP 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 2th, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
1886, to 38ist December, 


on hg not marked 


ty 
Losses paid during the $2,617,000 86 


The Company has the follo $ 
United States and 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


501,647 81 


511 69 


Six per cent. interest = the outstanding 

tificates of profits will pald to the holders 

thereof, or legal, representatives, on and 


dividend of fort ared 
cent. is d 
the earned of the 
December, 1886, for which 
cates will be issued 
the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM D. MO 
RLES H. 


AR JO 
WEBB, BU N, 
CHAR P. BURDETT. JAMES 4 HEWLETT 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 7 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
® Vice President. 


AT FREQUENT DATES EACH NICNTH 


CHOICE OF 

ROUTES; VIA 

DENVER, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, 

OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
oR KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 


Paut Morton, Gen, Pass, &Tkt. Agt., Chicago, 


t of ow 
above 
es cheer 
ully answered. 
K Cn 
| 
off ist J 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,299 99 
| miums and 
Expenses. ... $541,378 15 
secured by Stocks and other- 
state and Claims due the 
pany, estimated at............ 
Sarum Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,134 20 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
| ee 1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after yo gee First of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 
J. D. JO AN 
W. MGORR, | 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. OOSSITT, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wi. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 
| 
a > mpanv,. who is paid a salar and nota commis- 
ear Debenture bonds secured 0 


4 


f 


New YorK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the “ Publisher of The 
Christian U nion,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 


prompt attention. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Coids 
used over fifty years. 


A in Time 


ves nine, and by keeping 8 bottle of Kidder’s D'- 
arden Bn always on hand you may save yourself 
many an ache and 


_ 


Tuose wHo preach, lecture, declaim, or sing, 
will and do find Hale's Honey of Horehound 
and Tar the speediest reetorative of the voice in 
cases of Hoareeness. It also cures coughs and 
sore throat rapidly and completely. Sold by all 
Druggista at 25c., 600., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap bhealsand beantifies, 25c- 
GermanCorn Remover Bunions,256 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, We. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25a 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE NUT-TREE BABIES. 
Br E. CARAZZA. 


The nut-tree babies, young and small, 
Lay in green cradles, satin lined, 
Rocked lightly by the summer win1; 

No bongh did break, no cradle fall— 

The nut-tree babies, one and all, 

Slept in their cradles peacefully, 
While wood-doves crooned a lullaby. 


One autumn day the nuts awoke, 
The yellew leaves were strewn about, 
And mischievous Jack Frost was out 
And played those babics such a joke! 
Their cradles with a touch he broke, 
And the brown nut-tree babies fell, 
One with another, all pell-msll. 


But with the coming of the spring, 
When all the earth is green again 
With April sun and April rain, 

We ehall bebold a curious thing : 

A crowd of saplings in a ring— 
Where every nut fell down will be 
A tiny little sprouting tree. 


Some day the saplings wil] be grown, 

And on their branches will be seen 

Hundreds of cradles, soft and green, 
Amid the leaves that make their crown, 
For nut-tree babies of their own, 

And wind will rock them low and high 

. And wood-doves croon @ lallaby. 

—([Exchange. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Br E. R, SILu. 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 


Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's 
banne-> 

Waverei, then ‘staggered backward, hemmed 
ty foes. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ** Had [ asword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the Kiog’s son bears—bat 
this 
Blunt thing !—” He snapt and flung it from bis 
band, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore be. 
stead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—[{Sheltering Arms. 


NOVEMBER. 
By HartLey COLERIDGE. 


The mellow year Is hastening to its close ; 

The little birds have almost sung their last, 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shbrill-p!ped harbinger of early snows ; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly 

glassed, 

Hangs, a pale mourner of the summer past, 
And makes a littic summer where it grows; 

In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 

And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


| WAITING. 
By Joan 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor fea ; 
I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
“No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor charge the tide of destisy. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shail reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equa! law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly tothe sky, 
The tidal wave unto the tea; 
Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
— (Selected, 


TO A PASTORAL POET. 


By AvstTin Dopson. 


Among my best I put your bock, 

O Poet of the breeze and brook ! 

(That breeze and brook which blows and falls 
More soft to those in city walls). 

Among my best ; and keep ft sti! 

Till down the fair, green-girdled hill, 

Where slopes my garden slip, there goes 

The wandering wind that wakes the ruse, 
And scares the cohort that explore 

The broad-faced sunflower o’er and o’er, 

Or starts the restless bees that fret 

The bindweed and the mignonette. 

Then I shall take your beok, and dream 

I lie begide some haunted stream ; 

And watch the crieping waves that pass, 

And watch the flicker in the grass ; 

And wait—and wait—and wait to see 

The Nymph—that never comes to ma. 
—[Pittsburg Dispatch. 


1 Printed by request. 


A REASONABLE REQUEST —A Scotch 
fermer, celebrated in his ne!ghborhood for 
his immense strength and skill {ia athletic 
exercises, very freq 2ently had the pleasure 
of contending with people who came to 
try their strength against his. LordD,a 
great pugililstic amateur, went from Lon. 
don on purpose to fizht the atbletic Scot. 
The latter was working in an inclosure at 
8 lit'le distance from his house when the 
noble lord arrived. His lordship tled his 
horses to a tree, and adcrissed the farmer: 
“Friend, I have heard marvelous reports 
of your skili, and bave come a Jong way 
t> ses which of u3 two is the better wres- 
ter.” 

The Scotchman, without answering, 
se'zed the nobleman, pitched him over the 
hedge, and then sct about working again. 
When Lord D. got up, ‘‘ Well,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘have you anything to say to 
me ?” 

“No,” replied his lordship ; ‘‘ but per- 
haps you'd be good enough to throw me 
my horse ! ’—[ Exchange. 


RALLY 


The Sabbath and Temperance, 


ADDRESS: BY 
HON. WILLIAM HOWLAND, 
Mayor of Toronto, 


Tuesday, 13th December, 1887, at 8 P.M, 
STEINWAY WALL. 


UN for CEMENTING 


Always 


~ 
y 


iS FADE (SAMAR RES 


ussia Cement Co,, 


WANTS 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (a0 ‘te 


ba inserted in this column for subs 
“ow Afteen cenis per line.) 
West View, Aiken, 8S. C —This well-known 


ard desirable Winter Home is now open for 


Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy twine. 


reception of Northern guests. Address West 
View. 


Decisive Test! 


VoL 36, No. 22. 


I) 
fit 
Ht tie 
Hi, 
/ 


j 


4 


—! | 
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Pall harder; the Willcox & Gibbs seam still refuses to rip. | 


ite : 


} 


Marder still; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. | 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it :—‘* No risk to Health.” 
| full particulars, 


Willeox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 658 Fo Somemabie New York. 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


MAN 


WHO IS TNACQUAINTED WITH THE GROGRAPHY OF Tim 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THS 


AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to ines 
East of Chicago, and continuvus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the trug 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and faclitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi. 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Llinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Gallatin, Trentow, St. Josevh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri: Seavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kausas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and 8Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns, 


re 
The Craat Rock Island Route”’ 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Ita 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solid 
steel.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr aflthe safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Piulman Palace Parlor and Slee 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, delicious mé#fe, 
and (bet ween Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
age ‘ment is conservative, its discipline exacting. 

‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 


Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indiah 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose sh, Atcht 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and fiaterme- 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Prse’t acacer. Ase” Gax ? Ges. TH &Pase Axi 


WIPED OUT— 


That’s what's the matter with nine 
out of ten door’ mats. If not worn 
out, they're wet, soggy or so full 
of mud that they’re useless. The 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat never gets that way. It’s 
self-cleaning, permanent, always 
ready, and_ takes all the mud, 
snow, ice, or dirt off the shoes 
in an instant—and don't cost 
much. Could youask more? It 
will pay you to send for descrip-, 
tive pamphlet to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS?PA., 

‘151 Congress St.. Boston; 8&8 Chambers St., 
New York; 163 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ( 
For offices, stores, hotels, depots, cars, &c., 

it is invaluable. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advortiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw, the 


| 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, tothe | 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via’ 


DRESSING 


SUNEQUALLED FORO, 
EXC ELLENGE—-—— 


DURKEES | 


POULTRY 


SEASONING 


FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 


1875—Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority—1887. 
STEAM COOKED AND DESICCATED 2 


ABC. CRUSHED WHITE OATS, 


A.B.C. WHEAT, A.B.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE, 

Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 

Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes 
Twick COOKED: 


AMERICAN The superiority of these 


Cerealsis owifg to their be- 
ing twice cooked, tirst by 

REAKFAST 

CEREALS. 


steam and «sub equently 
roasted with super-heated 
air — desiccated —which re- 

Pr Eocene Patented. 
for A. BR. Brand. ‘Regi«tered.) 
FOR SALE ALL, RS, 


moves all traces of moisture 
Send for desc riptive ciren|ars 


and renders them most easy 

of digestion. 
THE CEREALS <3 MURRAY ST., N. Y 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
its success is unprecedented. Gained greate: 
popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su- 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 
1235 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VIORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 

mmended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD PrecTo 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Act: JUDAH P, BENJA. 
MIN, Dr INOR, &ec. Class of 100 Columbia Law stud. — 
ents: two classes Of 200 each at Y ale; 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Ags: llesley College and three larg2 
classes at C hautaug niversity, &c, Prospectus Post 

FREE from 237 Fiith Ave,, N.Y: 


RSITY OR 


Sold Direct to Families,‘ 
Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double C "$3 


* Guaranteed for Six Years and sent 
4 and Book, forTRIALLIN YouR 
° OME. AV. BUY. FsTaRLisHED 
MARCHA & SMITH, 
& East AA! Street, New Y ork. 


(Rectining.) 
mA Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 


Mention this paper. Circular to 


Howard Chair Co, New Hare 2, Ut, — 
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JUGGERNAUT UNPOPULAR. 

The London ‘‘ Standard” says: The 
announcement that the once famous fest! 
val of Juggernaut has so declined in pop- 
ularity 68 to render it necessary for the 
priests to hire coolies to drag the car isa 
measure of the extent to wh'ch the de- 
structtve solvent of Western thought {s 
be!ng a; plied to Eaetern creeds. The car 
of the great god of Pooree was one of the 
most sacred of Brahmanic ‘ properties,” 
and the Rith Jattra a fes'ival which in 
importance yielded to that of no other 
deity fa the Iiindu pantheon. From 
every part of the vast emptre of Hindu 
stan piigrims fl cked to share in it, and 
when the car of J:iggernaut was dragged 
once & year from the temple in order to 
bathe the gods fn the cold water of the 
tank, a mile and a half distant, the wild- 
est enthusiasm fe’z3d the vast multitude 
of devotees, ‘Taousavds rushed to seize 
the cables, and so eager were the volun 
teers for his bcly service that the best and 
greatest men of Ori'sa struggled with 
each other to obtaina hold up »n the ropes. 
To use the language of an old writer who 
witnessre1 the Raith Jattra fn its palmy 
days, ‘‘ they are so greedy ard eager to 
draw it that whosoev.r, by shou!dering, 
crowding, shoving, heaviog. thrustlag, 
or in any insolent way, can lay a hand 
upon the rope, think themselves 
blessed and happy. Ard when it is go. 
ing alorg the city there are many that wil] 
offer themselves as & sacrifice to the {do}, 
and desperately lie down on the ground 


that the charfot wheels may run over them | 


whereby they are killed outright. Some 
get broken arm3, some brokon legs, se 
that mapy are and t) 
mer{t heaven.” 

At even a later date martyrs to Jugger- 
naut, or Jagganna’th, a3 she is more cor. 
rectly termed, were not infrequeaot. When 
Francis Buchanan was in Pooree early in 
this century he described the harsh grat- 
ing of the gigantic car as it moved along, 
the obscene songs of the priests in honor 
of the god, and the fierce glances which 
he fanatics bestowed upon the beef-ea’- 
ing Fagiishmen a3 a piigrim announced 
himself ready to become a sacrifice to the 
idol. No one daring or caring to prevent 
the relf-immolatior, the man prostra‘ed 
himself in front of the torver as it moved 
along, lying on his fece with his arms 
stretched forward. The mulitude passed 
around him, leaving the space clear until 
he was cruthed to death by the ponder- 
ous structure. Then a wild cry of ‘praiee 
was raised, and, as the god was scen to 


smile” at the libation of spouting blood, 


the devotees threw cowries and pleces of 
money on the body of the victim in ap 
probation of the holy deed by which ke 
had won {mortality in the Ilindu 
Walhalla. 

It is, therefore, suggestive of a strange 
revolution in Hindu opinion to bear that 
not oaly are viciims lacking, but that, in 
stead of thousands struggling for the 
honor of a place at the drag ropes, labor 
ing men, at 80 many annas per diem, have 
to be hired to perform the sacred function. 
Tae aweof the Indian psople for ‘‘ the 
lord of the world” has been deciining. 
For many years past the fame of the great 
god of Orissa has been on the wane, and 
the time when a human sacrifice was 
deliberately offered up to the hideous {dol 
is fast getting beyond the power of the 
very oldest of the old Indians to recall. 
Admitting that the number of devotees 
this year is smaller, owing to the loss of 
two pligrim ships and the prophecy that a 
third will be wrecked before the year is 
out, it is undenfable that the Jagganna’th 


is doomed, and the wealth which it brought 


to the prie:ts and the townspeople of 
Pooree is likely to vanish before many 


years 


A HORRIBLE. INNOVA1 ION. 


A writer in the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Demo- 
cra\” thus describes the commotion which 
the proposition to slag by note at first 
caused among the Puritans : 

‘Under this combination of disorders in 


hamanity sufferscan be sugpiied to patients 


Puritan singing some daring spirits made 
@ proposal “which set the communiiy by 
the ears, This proposal was that tbe neo- 
ple should learn to sing by note—a horri 
ble innovation which set going the first of 
the two controversics marking the history 
of Yankeemuric. What! sisg by note? 
cried the fathers ; thisiss device of the 
devil, ‘*Truly,” says a writer in the 
‘‘New England Caron'cle,” in 1723, ‘'] 
have a great j2alousy thatif we once b - 
gin to sing by note the next thing will be 
to pray by rule, preach by rule, aud then 
comes popery.” The controversy {s sald 
to have been quite furious in some places, 
and when the astoni-hed people beheld s 
man able toread from a book a melody 
which he had never learned by rote they 
were no Jess diemsyed than surprised, 
considered him bewitched, and looked 
behind his shoulder fur an imp. The, 
arguments put forih agalost this new way 
of learning music from notes are curious. 
Perhaps we may bs led to a prudent care 
of our own reasonings when we see what 
s‘yle of argument contented our good 
fathers. H rae sre ten reaions which 
abundantly satin them that singlag by 
note was dangerous, if not iofernal : 

‘‘] That it was a new way—aa unknown 


tongue. 
That was not so melodious as the 


usual way. 
That there were 80 Many tunes one 


could never learn them. 

“4, That the new way made disturbances 
in churches, grieved good men, exasperated 
them and caused them to behave d!sorderly. 

“5 That it was Popish. 

“6 That it would introdacs tnstruments. 

‘“? That the names of the notes were 


blasphemous. 
‘*8 That it was needless, the old way 


being good enough. 

‘9 That it was only acontrivanceto get 
money. 

‘10, That it required too much time to 
learn it, made ‘the young disorderly, and 
kept them from the proper inflaence of the 
family, etc.’’ 

Animated discussions were carried on 
as to various collateral questions, as, for 
example, whether {t was proper for one 
to slog and sll the res‘ to join only !n the 
spirit ard saying amen, or for the whole 
congregation to sing. It was carefully ar- 
gued whether unconveited persons should 
be permitted to sing, or ouly the church 
members, and even of these whether men 
cnly, or whether also the women should 
be allowed to lift their voices. It was a 
question whether the psalm to be sung 
ought first to be read, or whether the read. 
ing would be an!mpropriety. there 
was earnest question as to whether putting 
the psalms in meter was not adding im- 
plously a device of man to the Holy Script- 
ures. Most curfous of all, perhaps, and 
showlog how greatly long customs may 
affect men’s minds, was the discussion 
whether it was proper to learn new tunes 
because they were uolaspirsd, for so long 
had they heard and sung the ancient 
melcdies that they bad conceived that the 
tunes were not less B!blical, or at Jeast not 
less authoritative, than the words. The 
stir became so great and the racccr 8o fn- 
jurlous that clergymen wrote pamphlets 
to pour oll on tho waters. Dr. Cotton 
Mather, for example, issued 4 Pacifics- 
tory Lotter” for that purpose, but favor 
ing the reformation. At last the reform. 
ers were successful ; notes came izto use. 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOME. | 


It is probable that one-half of the entire 
globe is composed of tree or comoined 
oxygen. This gas occurs in a state of free. 
dom in the atmosphere of which it con- 
stitutes one fifth part by volume. At every 
inspiration oxygen: passes into the lungs, 
there meeting the biood in which it is dis- 
solved and carried into every part of the 
animal frame. It is what supplies the heat 
tothe system. As a remedial agent, in re 
storing impaired vitality, its value is univer- 
sally conceded by all branches of the me 1!- 
cal profession. Dre, Starkey & Palen, 1,520 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., have found 
means by which this valuable and safe 
remedy for many of the iils from which 


at their homes. Compound Oxygen as pre- 
pared by them has already effected thou- 
sands of cures, as their testimonials, printed 


in pamphiet sent to apy address, free of 
postage, amply proves. A 


COLOR EVERYTHING, 


Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brili- 
iant, Durable, and Meonomseul Any 
one can:can use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
words, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever lo =o and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and COPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chen. 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Faual toany of the — price 1 kinds and only 10 
cents a pacsage. Also Artists’ Black for Eborizing 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, dtrections for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making in 


w ELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt. 


- — 


phacl, Murila | 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
ones for beauty of finish and elegance e@ 
style 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin 
makes one collor equal to two 

joth standing and turn down collars in all desir 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt oj 
cents. (Name size.) Hilustrated catalogue 
ree, 

Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at store 
for cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Duplex Corset 


TRADE 


5 SUSTAR (ovens: 
DUPL EX 
RSET: OrsET: 
MARK, MARK, 


Integrity of material and nba 

Gives suppleness, case and elegance to the form, 
Can be depended upon for satisfactory service, 
Warranted. Sold everywhere for One Dollar, 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BORTREE M’F’G, 60., JACKSON, MICH, 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your dwellin 4 by this system, using the 
GURNEY HOT ATER HEATER. This 
method of heating -.2.' a + A. house day and 
night, and saves 30 per cent. in fuel ; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in no care attached to run- 
ning it. No Gaa o Dust ; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR* nk HOT WATER HEATER CO., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 
Agent, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre 8t., ~—_ York, 
N.Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfe. Co., 42 

Monroe St, Chicago, Ml. eo descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this pape 


Tracts of 5 acres upwerds, 
on the HIGH PINE RIDGE. 80 

ROVES, FRUITS 


celled for 

and VEGRET LES facilities 
firateclass Lands will besold at low prices and on 
liberal terms. Also town lots in Seville, with water 
and sewerage facilities. Address SEVILLE CO., 
Soville, Fin 

MASON Y OUNG, President, 35 Wall St , N. Y. 

R H, MASON, Se>s’y and Treas,, Seville, Fla. 


To DIES. 
reatest in ADIES. | 


Now’ your time to get 
orders for our 
Tens and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
(hina Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gol Set, Watch, Brass La 


‘Our constant aim Is to make them the 
hinest in the the World.’ 


GROCER 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


KRONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL 
TACHEOD TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AG IN CUTS. 


A little hichor in pr’. hut of unrivalled quality 


delay. 
faila 
ngh,We aks Asthma, 


PARKER’ CINCER TONIC 


at cures when 


lien, Inward l’ains, Es ~ for 
Cheon , Fes Weakness. and all and dis- 
Jructrs wf the stuiach and bowels, 
HIN D ER co RWN s. 
_ The safest, surest : ne ‘st cnre for Corns, Buniohs, &c. 
omfort to the feet. Never fails 
awacwe. liceni at ts Hiscox & Uo., 
Z. WASTE = 
= = 
EMBROIDERY SILE.E 
= Factory Ends at half price ; one onnee 
Q: qin a box—al goo silk and goo! colors. F= 
Sent mail on receipt of io conta 100 
Zz Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest Keg 
fand best book om Art rk, only 
Weents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD& ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, N. 
4 or 621 Market St., Philac: iphia, Pa. 
a For the names and addresses of 10 Fe 
intere sted in Art w 
—awill send one book free 
W 


erfect] y tc hoicest Fruits, 
BEST. UnrequalledStrength forall. - 
Thousands of grozs sold. Winning friends 
EYEBYIWMERE, VEALELS RESLE SALES WITH THEM, 


‘WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


IPURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND,PHOSPHATES OF 
_LIME,.6ODA; IRON:, 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofulcous Humors. 

That pleasart ard active agentin the cure 
of consumptive symptoms, “Wilbor’s Compound of 
Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. ” is being universally 
asopted in medical practice. Sold by the proprie- 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and a 
gists 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BELLE 


for Charcbes Schools, etc. , 
Coimesan¢ Peals more thap 
a noted for supertortte 
S°OF ai: 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


f Pure Copp er and Tin for Church 


or We ater's Die For full partic ‘ulars add. ess Alarms ,Farms,ete, FULL 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. WAR RANTEL », Catalogue sent Frea. 
. ” * VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 
Comfortable, invisible, Illustrated book & proofs, F Address Manufacture the finest grade of 


or callon F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. paper. 


GRAND GIFT is full operating 
Washing Machine we w will GIVE won ~ 
ent = | town. Bes 
SEND 


CHURCH CHIME AND PEAL 


fiedhane Bell” Foundry 
Finest Crade of Beolis, 
“d. Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H. McSHANE CO 


CL 
-~ 
MARK’. 
CONSUMPTIVE 
\ 
NY 
OLTON'S 
Seteet Flavars 
REATAMFRIGAN 
\ 
— 


